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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE TEMPLE. 

HE Prince of Wales is already beginning to learn by experience 
that the life of a modern Prince is not an unbroken holiday ; 
that his great honours are not without a corresponding series of great 
duties ; and that as, with the exception of his Royal Mother, he is the 
highest in the land in rank and station, he is expected also to be 
among the highest in virtues and acquirements. Our very language 
expresses this idea, the epithet “princely” being generally and appro- 
priately applied not so much to scenes of unusual splendour or spec- 
tacles of vast expense and magnificence, as to sentiments of pre- 
eminent benevolence and acts of extraordinary liberality or mag- 
nanimity. Among the duties imposed upon our Prince by his station, 
is that of assisting at pageants of every variety, whether they be of 
periodical recurrence, or got up in his own especial honour. And his 
presence is chronicled with serupulous vigilance by every newspaper 
in the kingdom, so that we are rarely at a loss to know whether he 
rode or walked the day before, dined at home or abroad, or wore a 
black coat or a blue one. Whether these notices are not occasionally 
carried too far, and whether it is quite kind to record his attendance 
at Newmarket, when the publication of the fact must inevitably have 
brought down on him, as an undergraduate, the severe justice of the 
Senior Proctor, may be a question; but the general knowledge of 
his movements is one in which the people of these islands take an 
universal interest, which cannot be interpreted as proceeding from 
any other feeling than that of loyal attachment to the throne, and to 

the family which has so happily occupied it for many generations. 

It is not too much to say that no ceremony in which this “ Hope 
of many kingdoms ” has as yet borne a part has been more gratifying 
to his future subjects, nor has had a deeper and more real significance 
than that which took place on Thursday last, when he was formally 
admitted a Counsel learned in the law, and a Bencher in the Middle 
Temple. Some may perhaps be disposed to make merry at the idea 
of a ceremony which, strictly interpreted, would give a right to any 
attorney who might choose to bring him a guinea fee, to compel him 
to don his wig and gown, and argue cases even more offensive than 
those which drove Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood to renounce 
all hopes of legal distinction. Others, of a more antiquarian turn, 
may remind us that kings no longer sit on the judgment-seat, and 
that, when Magna Charta provided for the establishment of regular 
judges and circuits, the avowed object of the institution was to save 
litigants from the inconvenience which they had sustained by being 
forced to fullow the Sovereign all over the kingdom to obtain the de- 
cision of their suits, and may amuse themselves by inquiring whether 
this adoption of the legal profession by the Heir Apparent is a sign of 
an intended return to the old system, or to the still more obsolete prac- 
tice recorded by Lord Campbell, in accordance with which thé Con- 
(ueror took upon bimself the part not only of his chief-justice, or 
justiciar, as he was then called, but also of his own bailiff, and with 
his own royal hands arrested an ecclesiastical offender, whom his sub- 
ordinate officers feared to touch by reason of his sacerdotal character. 

But those who look upon the ceremony of Thursday last in norie 
but a trivial light, do it and the body who conferred, and the Prince 
who received, the compliment, a great injustice. They do an injustice 
to themselves also in debarring themselves from appreciating the full 
importance of an act by which, more than any other which can be 
conceived, he who is to rule over these realms at some future day (may | 


it be far distant), declared his adhesion to the spirit of British 
law, civil and constitutional, of which that great and learned body, with 
which he then formally associated himself, are the special professors 
and representatives. This is the proper light in which his admission 
as a bencher of our courts of law ought to be considered ; and when 
so considered, it is plain that it is most important as a pledge of the 
spirit in which he is prepared, when his day shall come, to ascend the 
throne, and to wield the vast authority which, even under the strict 
limitations of the British constitution, we still desire our Sovereign 
to possess. 

It is a recognition of the omnipotence of law in this kingdom, 
especially graceful and becoming in one whose family owe their pos- 
session of the throne to the insolent disregard of all existing laws, 
which was exhibited by the representative of another branch of his 
house. James II. broke the laws, not only in the spirit but in the 
letter. His future successor will observe them not only in letter, but 
in spirit; and he will observe them the better that he has thus 
taken upon himself an engagement to study them. For the events of 
his-life hitherto have fully shown that whatever course he enters 
upon is entered upon deliberately, and followed not in word only but 
in deed. Among the many claims which his Royal Mother has 
established upon the respect and gratitude of the nation, none is more 
conspicuous nor better founded, than that which is derived from the 
admirable training which she has given to her children, whose well o1 
ill doing must be of unspeakable importance to her kingdom: She 
has given a reality to their life, in giving a reality to their education. 
If the young Prince has received a commission as an officer of her 
army, he has been forced to learn his duties under ag strict a disei- 
pline as is imposed on the son of any plain country gentleman. If fie 
has been entered at the University, he has been required by her to 
attend the lectures, and to regulate his studies according to the 
system laid down by the University for the meanest of its sons. In 
like manner we may be sure that he will apply himself to a careful 
investigation of the leading features of our code, and the great general 
principles of jurisprudence. 

The attempt has often been made to draw a distinction between 
legal and constitutional principles, but, in truth, they are inseparable. 
The constitution is merely the most extensive aud comprehensive 
interpretation of the law ; it is, in fact, the law itself, as applied to 
the whole nation, and at times to the whole of Kurope ; while the 
law, technically so called, is the application of constitutional princi 
ples to individuals. The law, then, in both its subdivisions, civil as 
well as constitutional, is what the Prince of Wales has bound himself 
to study ; that by fully apprehending the foundations and principles 
of both in their union as well as in their division, he may be best able 
to guard against all inclination, at any time, to overstep the limits of 
either. 

The nation can never be so strong as when it most fears to over 
step the just rights of its sovereign ; the sovereign can never be so 
powerful as when he founds his power on an exact knowledge of the 
rights of his subjects, and on « consciousness that any attempt on his 
part to overstep them would—so far from being an indication of 
greater power— be, not only a sign, but a cause of weakness 
Against both such dangers, the ceremony of Thursday last is no small 
guarantee. Nolwmus leges A nglie mutari was the stern declaration 
of the Barons of old; it has, in later times, been often spokea of as 





the guiding rule of the whole nation. It has never received a stronger 
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confirmation than on the day when the Heir of this Kingdom con- | far as they were concerned, beat, them. It yielded to a military deg. 
descended to enrol himself among the members of that profession potism afterwards; but it was with no thanks to the crowned heads 
whose office it is to expound and maintain the laws, which, though, that it did so. And another Revolution came after it, and the 
like all human things, suseeptible of gradual improvement in their | Republic which i developed was recognized. Yet republican France 
details, the feeling and experience of ages have thus determined shall, | was far more exceptional in Europe than a Mexican monarchy would 
be in America. We know all about these interferences, and we know 
that they are wrong. Sufficient for each country is its own form of 
government. 
THE MUNROE PRINCIPLE. | It is not for the advantage of the world at large that any one nation 
—— ;' a4 1 | should have such an overwhelming power as to make vetoes like that 
£ iia ERE are men who have always believed in the resources and | implied iu the Munsoe dostrine ible. The nations who maintain 
. : a. . ~ " = " = at . . aj i y 4 . : poss . c 
é national vigour a Spain. Some have os “ye pee a | it, of course, think differently. They look to themselves only, and 
a a. ] , « yee , »y’ “7? ory scrvy” yr. N AS 2@ ‘ rs + v 
credulity to a belief in her pecuniary integrity Tens | they measure their pretensions by their real or apparent strength, 
ours ; though, at the present time, it cannot be denied that the facts | They tales Ahile- oun, xiew, ond the loikeean tiie Gale Wee 
° . , ee . — Ae - a *s - 4 . a! ’ - , i - - a 
The re-annexation of St. Domingo is a fact that, but for the split | power suggested by pretensions like these is not an element from 
between the Northern and Southern States, never could have taken | which it nod ee slhashindicnia 
lace. Its occurrence, though too late to be a warning, is at least a , he ale ; , ss 
ee a Sat anneal Siok thie estions of thn Asuéiodien That we have looked upon the internecine fratricidal quarrel now 
‘Tt ! » wlY > f » § S O : "1c2 S ry] : 2 _ 4, } y " ; 
punisoment. it i scarcely one tha die r teal with Sve raged between the Federalists and Confederates with feelings akin to 
have deserved ; for, upon the whole, they ave dealt with pam | those with which we should see a civil war at home is true. We 
mildly. But it is, in the bitterest sense of the word, SS rpemssio r nme the disruption with pain. But we have lamented the 
‘or — “a rere ‘} i wor ls. There was to he no HLuropean 1n- . . . ° - . ‘ r = 
7 " pan, “stg ti re | American was to be, not ss for the | “isunion without loving the Union. We have hated the war, as war, 
Batete ih We ew Wey ee ae we , as We may be a bellicose, or we may be a peaceful, nation ; but, whether 
mericans, bat for the Americans exclusively. It is against Great y , weg te . ’ / 
A pe rine p or ee mer — ye os ik ‘ ecikall” tik tele "in the one or the other, we have no love for war as war. We have had 
tritain that this principle is most especially directed. ells a | - i as poy? . Teg ite Site 
little against France ; but it was never meant as a defiance to Russia ; a wee t bei — nage Ping, Pte tee seats Bice 
he leanings of the lel Republic towards the model despotism | 8:0TY—@n¢ not always glory. a “sbi StBe, 
re a ee eee vee Sieges we have had d battles we have had; sieges from the 
bein mg for this. It is the border feud, with its miserable | 8 oe Ray Se ae Pg ee” . 
goes. Sealine. Drag mee sells: ings eee ee stockades of New Zealand, to Gibraltar, to Badajoz, and to Sebastopol 
provincial feelings, which directs all the indignant patriotism of RR A aE age 7 gone i had a the grimy. sharpshooter: 
. . ° ° ry’ © 4 ° « c ‘ a ~ 
Amcrica against her own kith and kin. This is very sad, very foolish ; : hag gy nyse ees, HCG 
welt. a m age oe a Riaaeslh At Cafferland, to the Imperial Guard of Napoleon ; and we have taken 
yet, withal, very natural. The heretic is always more detested than whem on we found them. ‘Ware, as wate, shock cur fumaility. cbsteet 
the infidel. ‘ va : ; Mi ' 
“ea. Tae = : ; oa our progress, and (we are a nation of shopkeepers) cost us a thousand 
But Spain is interfering again ; with greater presumption, with a ndieliionids toma sieatinae taktinll a 8.2 pe niall nadine 
greater feeling of impunity. She has found out the raw, and pricks | (> them. We hate the siies simply for what it is. We a 
hile it is fresh : sore. ; is Spain who, with England and apg . ’ ; , 
ro while it a fre sh and a It is Bp gt hearse, R too, at the possible horrors that the particular war under notice may 
France, mediates in Mexico. She meddles as Sardinia meddled in , «= ep ee 
he Cry Kiabl telle faire dans cette galtre? What has | °reate should the servile element develop itself. We see, in this, 
the Crimes, ‘Ques prone ergata dager . , | nothing but evil ; and we look in vain for any germ of good that 
Spain, so | le d tent, to do with America, so long 8 Ape » D 
pain, so long silent and impotent, to do ¥ é a, § png ‘ ati ae : : 
powerful, and so invariably insolent? Yet she is in the alliance may spring out of it in the way of compensation. That slavery will 
rOWeCTTUL, AIG SO Varad : > ; 2t Sine Lb 2 & alice, be dimini . * , oo r . ° 
minished if the North win, no one believes. There will bea 
“ The thing, we know, is neither rich nor rare, compromise, and the recognition of existing rights; the recognition 
6: . P ’ . . a 5 5 ’ 5. ’ 
We wonder how the devil she came there.” too, of a policy which will, for the future, respect rather than invade 
, : them. A Fugitive Law, in bond fide working form, is the likeliest 
; iS > . ay. > i "“0se ye S § : . : oD oe - ? < So ? 7 
And it is we ll that she tg there. Her egg: ‘eens Mesa: “ib of result of a reconciliation. We know this, and the Americans ought 
strength on one side, of weakness on the other. Something should bo Sesisla heel arden it ’ 5 
come out of her presence, as something came out of that of Sardinia > sel soles ~ lle ae ee ee ae aS yo ER 
in the Russian war. Her recognition as a real power should be the | . licial ‘rath on ; rti aga a th estion as to the * 
weer judicial rather than a partizan view of the question as to the main- 
we Eneland. and Spain have agreed that anarchy shall no | te®®2ce or the dissolution of the American Union, will not be long 
rane giand, : , ave ¢ D at anarchy shi , : . . . 
pene deere. wt r eat ge eonlen tone tte in seeing that, with the exception of the Americans themselves, there 
longer be prevalent in Mexico. We showed, some weeks back, that ; . 
mo , cake ts ale are but three parties who, on the grounds of any general policy, can 
France and England had definite interests to protect. e also men- | “. ; us, either aieonel The ‘wl 
é' ee pera Rd. veal tive, te _ | View tts rupture with either apprehension or regret. 1e ultra- 
One SRATRSE MANNER > WEE RS Rates, Wits 6 Fear Rina see Radicals are unwilling to believe in it ; inasmuch as the break-up of such 
’ me j Tt ‘ aae » ~~ ‘ rj ayy > ‘ - +) . ’ = . 2 . 
x, ape Ameri eraderedirsth 7 en reg bomen pe thee sadhywnnty a connexion, and the jeopardy of such a constitution, as, up to the time 
is latent ; and Spain, that had so ineffectively lain perdue, has come f their “~ ‘tati ko Tinthed Gishen usesented gg: hard fact 
out. The three above-named powers are to restore order. . They are of their Jast agitations, the United states presented, 1s a hard fac 
| wer : a ic sir ar It debars them from an appeal 
c or i : ment, and they are not ¢ t i¢, | OD the wrong side of their argument. ebar: an ap] 
to look out for a monarchical movement, and they are not to resist it. “> : : tne 
> ie ie ae . a ca Fay a -se and win, there | %© existing practice, and robs them of a few platitudes and_plausi- 
If it set in, it may run its course, If it run its course and win, there pig se > é 
as saad : enitietinn te that tte ‘tet bilities. Whether the cooler portion of their body, the small band 
may be a king in America. The only limitation is that the king ; : “ 
A ar nyvai Gemftics in Ber that call themselves philosophical, are much touched by this consi- 
must not be a scion of any of the royal families in Europe. Ration Aide "Na tn cole ceiehe heh ta the sam eient Mae 
This limitation is just the fruit of the Monroe doctrine ; all beyond Radi wa) the a. |p ag ; MY ee ] ans 
being in patent contravention of it. There 7s European influence. ee Se ae oe ee See ee ae eee , 
Theve is European influence to the exclusion of influence from America. Closely akin to the feelings of the practical Radical are those of ~ 
There is a monarchical tendency ; and there is only the proviso that commercial capitalist, whose creed 18 cotton. It is, however, - 
it shall not be a Bourbon, a Coburg, or a Bonaparte, who may sit on disturbance of the transitional period which most affects him. ve 
the throne of Montezuma—a Bourbon, a Coburg, a Bonaparte, or | evil, in his eyes, is not the dissolution as a result, but the war veo 
some of their dynastic equivalents. the blockade as a means. Let things shake down into form and 
Supposing that some one not coming under these conditions can be | the Southern confederacy gravitate into a nation, and all that he cares 
found, and supposing, also, that when found he is wanted, or (changing for is realized. 
tle expression), that if wanted, he can be found, is it right and good Different and more noble are the feelings which inspire the men 
that, under English, French, and Spanish auspices, he should disturb | and women of the school of Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Macaulay. 
the beautiful republican regularity of the northern half of the New | Their first feelings are for the cause of the Northern States. What 
World! He will be an Emperor, of course—just like the Emperor | ever else they may be, these States are free. Whatever may be 
of Brazil and Soulouque. He will be, of course, an Emperor. When | leaven of a bitter minority, whatever may be backslidings of nume- 
the thing is done, do it well. Is it right that such should be ? rous unscrupulous capitalists, whatever may be shortcomings of the 
We give no answer. We only say that one thing is not right, viz, | mass, and however great may have hitherto been the deference shown 
that the Americans of the United States should be able, by their mere | by the Legislature to the importunities of the South, the noblest feel- 
tpse dixit, to forbid it. We only say that if the men of Mexico, | ings of the American bosom are here. Yet what would success do 
having tried both, prefer monarchical to republican institutions, it is | for the slave? Unless it were of the most decided and complete kind, 
not competent to the men in Boston or New York to say nay to them. | it could only end in a compromise. Who has gone farther in au 
The principle has been tried in Europe, the same principle with the | approach to emancipation than General Fremont? Yet, as truly as 
details reversed. It has been tried, is being tried, and will be tried | the exception proves the rule, so truly did his proclamation that the 
acaiv. In England, however, at least, it has been condemned. | slaves of the disloyal should be free, imply that the slave of the loyal 
» : , ? J y' & P J . je 
Europe, when the first French revolution broke out, was as regal as | should be bound. Even to an American, the Union’ now is ‘not what 
‘ . . . . ' ° ° . . . 
ever America is republican—perhaps more so There is Canada in | the Union was. It is no longer a necessity. Cut it up into two, three, 
America, and there is Brazil; both exceptions to democracy. In | four, or even five sections, and there will still remain a mass of nations 
Europe there were no exceptions to monarchy half so signal. each as 1 as Spain, France, or Prussia; of which, for defensi™ 
| i pt SIS arge pain, ’ , : d 
Aud the French Revolution broke out, and the kings of the Old | purposes, each would be as powerful as any one out of America wou 
World set themselves against it. And the Republic defied, and, so | wish to see it. Less than this the worst enemy of America has 0° 


in this country, be, in their spirit and principles, immutable. 
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desire to see. More than this her best friends deprecate. For all 
good purposes the present Union, though divided by three, would be 
quite strong enough. 


AUSTRIA. 


T is now some years ago since Sydney Smith made his famous 
attack upon the repudiating States of America. He prophesied 
what would come to them. It would not be the want of ready money 
that would break their back. They would not have that, of course, 
but they would not have credit either. The first war would test this. 
He gave a gay description of their insolvent mottoes. He told them 
they would advance under the flag of “ Base is the slave that pays,” 
with @re alieno on their trumpets. He told them that money was 
the “sinews of war,” that credit was money, and that of credit they 
would have none. ‘ Think you not,” said he, ‘“ that, in all modern 
wars, Rothschild has more to do than the best generals or the best 
troops that can be sent out +” 

When that famous ascetic wrote thus, and when Rothschild was 
uppermost in his mind, it is probable that in taking that great 
Israelite as the type and standard of bellipotence, he would, if asked 
with what European State he most especially identified money, credit, 
and Rothschild, have answered, “ putting England out of the ques- 
tion,” Austria. The great contractor’s antecedents would have 
pointed in this direction, and the feelings of the writer himself would 
have done the same. Then was the time, when a good republic was 
a bad security, and a bad autocracy a good one. 

We have fair means at the present moment of taking a valuation 
of their respective credits. Both are in trouble,—both have troubles 
of the most discreditable kind on their hands,—both want money to 
ease them. Neither can get it easily. America can get it at some- 
what more than double the price of the English funds. Austria 
offers treble the premium of the Abyssinian Consols, and can’t get it 
then. The credit of Tripoli is better, and Owhywhee bonds (if there 
were such things) would command a higher price in the market 
than bonds from Vienna. 

If there be exaggeration in this, the exaggeration lies only in our 
illustration, and it is, only by unfamiliar illustrations that any reali- 
zation of the miserable and utter insolvency of Austria can be ap- 
proximated. The ordinary language of five per cent. loans, ten per 
cent. loans, fifteen per cent. loans, and any per cent. loans, means 
nothing. He who knows the condition of things at Vienna, knows 
that money’s worth is only to be had for money, and that money 
is not to be had at all. It is no bread, no cheese, no lodgings, no dis- 
count, no accommodation of any sort—no nothing. It is all paper ; 
and when you add up the prime cost of the rags, the labour expended 
upon turning them into paper, the price of the ink, and the wear- 
and-tear of the plate upon which the Imperial Promise to Pay is 
inscribed, you have the value of an Austrian bank-note. 

Such, except that it was a little higher, was the value, in the time 
of the first Revolution, of a French assignat. Yet the French nation, 
both before and after the Revolution, not only fought with effect in 
their own defence, but fought effectively as an aggressive enemy. 
They made war pay itself. They combined all the bloodshed of an 
improved system of strategics, with its wholesale carnage, with the 
cheapness of the old condottiert. The system was bad and wicked : 
but the necessities of the Republic were great ; and Republics that 
professed that they were not made with rose-water, and which threw 
down before the tyrants of Europe the head of a king as a gauntlet, 
could scarcely be expected to be nice. 

Bad as this was, the same thing is threatened by imperial and 
decorous Austria. She must be military, and she is not solvent. 
She will fight, and she can’t pay. There are soldiers enough, and 
there are fortresses enough, but the soldiers must make their booty 
their stipend. 








** Mancipiis locuples eget szris Cappadocum Rex.” 


[s order as a method, is monarchy as a principle, is the existence 
of a strong power on the Danube as a policy, is the house of Haps- 
burg as a sentiment, worth this? As little as the probable horrors 
of a servile war are worth the integrity of the American Union. Yet 
it isa fact which Europe must look out for. 

The terrible anachronism of a self-sustaining war must be exhi- 
bited by Austria, in case neither advice nor prudence can arrest her 


present career, and the saddest part of the matter is the possibility of | on many difficult questions of colonial poliey. 


its being successful. That civilized Europe, in an age which has set 
itself against the much milder barbarism of privateering, can contem- 
plate this without approval is impossible. Yet Austria is as obstinate 
as she is unscrupulous. The first great self-sustaining war ever con- 
ceived was that which originated with Wallenstein, and which made 
Germany a desert. The policy of Austria approved of it, and the 
soldiers who became bandits were just what the Croats and the men 
of the Military Frontier are at the present moment. With the excep- 
tion of the Albanian soldiers of the Porte, and their brothers the 
Montenegrins, they are simply the willingest instruments of tyranny, 
and the greatest savages in Europe. Yet these are the men that will 
be used if Austria proceeds in her course. They are the men, of all 











| indispensable. 





others, who are adapted fora predatory war ; and it is only a preda- 
tory war that Austria will be able to conduct. 

It must be this, if it isa war at all ; and if Austria be not military, 
what isshe? She must be an army ora nonentity. It is on mere 
material force that she has hitherto leaned, and it is to mere material 
force that she must trust her future destinies. With the melancholy 
alternatives implied in her present condition, the small details of a 
little more influence in this, or a little less in that quarter, are of 
minor consideration. In no line that we have ever written have we 
shown any jealousy of her upon this point. The exaggerated claims 
of Hungary on the point of nationality, and the under-valuation of the 
Quadrilateral in the way of strategies, have ever found in us willing 
expositors. The value of the Austrian alliance to England has had 
all our advocacy. Yet, for this alliance to be effective, strength on 
each side is a condition ; and such strength should be moral as well 
as material. 

It wo uld be bad for Austria to be forced into a war with a full purse, 
a good cause, and the determination to fight it out, according to the 
strictest punctilio of the money-market. But the first campaign 
which it may be her fate to make, cannot be of this kind. It must 
and will be such a one as the first Napoleon made in Italy at 
Austria’s most especial expense. It must be of the kind that Austria 
and her more respectable allies have ever most decidedly condemned. 
It must be one which may, by possibility, be successful ; but it must 
also be one which will be revolting, disgraceful, and impolitic. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHQEUER. 


ORD MACAULAY pronounced the form of government 
adopted in England to be government by speaking ; and from 
that characteristic he derived an explanation of a fact which has 
often caused both wonder and seandal, that men manifestly disqualified 
in respect of ability or specific attainments are frequently appointed 
to oflices of great eminence in the State. Without exactly accepting 
the dictum in an unlimited extent, or even admitting that Parlia- 
mentary oratory is the only cause of the strange effect, we ave still 
compelled by events of constant recurrence to recognize that the great 
gift of eloquence has its sting also, and that sometimes it inflicts no 
small mischief on the public service. Good speakers are ever turning 
up in positions for which they have no talent ; but they are powers 
in the House of Commons, they give a turn to the course of its 
business, or are too embarrassing in opposition ; they must be accepted 
as facts, and, in conciliating their support, the necessity of giving a 
place, rather than the fitness of the receiver to fill it, becomes the 
dominant consideration. 

The influence of the evil has spread beyond the obligation of either 
silencing or converting a great orator. A very mischievous notion is 
thus generated that in the English Government anybody may fill any 
place, that the question is seldom or even never to be asked, whether 
a Minister can do well the work of his office, but whether the 
general position of his party requires him in one department rather 
than in another? It was only a few wecks ago that the world was 
astonished by the announcement that Sir George Lewis was to be 
Secretary at War, though certainly in this case eloquence was not the 
culprit. He had never exhibited the faintest signs either of a bellicose 
disposition, or of a genius for military organization ; he had, indeed, 
treated learnedly of varieties of ancient armour, but the public was 
not aware that he had followed the progress of martial weapons down 
into the days of gunpowder, much less that he had diligently watched 
the experiments which had resufted in the Armstrong gun. Bat, 
nevertheless, Sir George Lewis is a really able man, endowed with 
vast powers of work, and, which is rare, with an excellent judgment, 
and we shall be surprised as well as sorry if he ever comes to great 
grief in military matters. 

But he has a colleague with whom the case is far otherwise.. A 
great orator is Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and we have incessant 
proof that the combination is fraught with danger. A Home Seere- 
tary who has never sat at Quarter Sessions may, nevertheless, get on 
very well ; « Minister of the Colonies, who cannot reckon up the 
names of a tenth of the colonies of England, and as experience 
showed not so long ago, cannot put his finger on a single one on the 
map, Tay yet, with the help of a good staff, decide wit) great sagacity 
’ As to India, the only 
choice which, even if it possessed the power, the country could exercise 
for an Indian Secretary, would be to select among prominent politieians 
that one who was rather less ignorant than the rest ; and it would be 
easy to run through the chief governinent offices in a ke manner. 
But there is one post for which special talent and appropriate know- 
ledge one would have thought would have been always accounted 
Other Ministers may dispense with having a specific 
line of action of their own ; even Prime Ministers have often been 
nothing more than the capital which adorns the column. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does frame his own Budget ; no one of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet helps him to make it, except when, as Sir 
Robert Peel, the Prime Minister is Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
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self. No part of the administration of the Government acts so | But Nature has provided a remedy ; she always grants the victims 
directly and so influentially on the welfare and happiness of the | some protection against the destroyer ; the inward collision of these 


people as the Budget ; it is the resultant of all the forces—the peculiar 
action in which Reform Bills and electoral franchises, and ministerial 
responsibility, and war and peace, and foreign policy, are all summed 
up and consolidated. A Government may commit many errors about 
Church-rates, or distribution of seats, or choice of foreign allies, or 
dockyard management, without producing any very serious effect on 
either the temper or the well-being of the country ; but a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who repeals good taxes and imposes bad 
ones—who has no tact to discern the feelings and prejudices of the 
public, and no ability to discover the imposts which shall bring the 
largest amount of money to the treasury, and the smallest disturbance 
to the equanimity of the tax-payers ; who has no talent to perceive 
where taxation needlessly irritates or works injustice, and no stead- 
fast self-command to be proof against the seductions of political parti- 
sanship, or the bullying of powerful interests—such a man, with the 
best intentions, may perpetuate an amount of wrong, and create such 
a power of mischief, as the imagination shrinks to contemplate. There 
is as great a' need of special training for this grand office, of study 
and education distinctly directed to the attainment of the requisite 
knowledge to discharge it fitly, as for the profession of a lawyer or 
a soldier. In no other position can incapacity, unfounded or 
shallow views, cleverness as distinct from professional ability, pro- 
duce such a terrible quantity of harm. The evil thus perpetrated 
may last for years ; the country may carry the scar of its wounds long 
after a better man shall have destroyed the lacerating instrument. 
Even on the lowest grounds of party expediency there is no office for 
which a Government ought to take such pains to procure a competent 
man, for satisfaction as to the demands of the tax-collector is a founda- 
tion for political success with the nation at large, immeasurably 
stronger and more permanent than any other. 

Is, then, Mr. Gladstone the man for this office? Is he a compe- 
tent, prudent, and safe Chancellor of the Exchequer? No one can 
deny that he possesses many gifts and accomplishments ; some of the 
highest order ; but he has neither the peculiar talents nor the peculiar 
character which constitute a good Chancellor of the Exchequer. Not 
that he lacks the ability to deal with the most complex problems of 
finance ; on the contrary, the most dangerous element in his nature, 
the one disqualification which unfits him for this station beyond all 
others, is his wonderful power of grasping any one of the views which 
belong to any question in finance, and of persuading the House of 
Commons that it is the true view. If his capacity for diving into the 
depths of any financial problem were inferior to what it is, we would 
withdraw a large portion of our objection to his being entrusted with 
the finances of the nation ; it would more easily be seen when he left 
the right road and fell into error ; the fascination would be dispelled ; 
his hearers would at once feel that dangerous mistakes underlie the 
oratory ; they would be on their guard, and the interests of the 
country would be protected. But, unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone is 
capable of competing in powers of understanding with the most 
experienced students of financial subjects, whilst he superadds to this 
quality the truly dangerous talent of persuasiveness, of so dressing up 
his arguments, and so instilling them into the minds of his audience, 
that they are carried away by the charm of the rhetoric, and 
almost wonder that any man should venture to say a word on 
the opposite side. Nor, again, is it that he is dishonest; pas- 
sionate, indeed, and disposed to believe what he desires to be true, 
he most unquestionably is; but he is not a traitor to his con- 
science materially ; it would be ketter for his country if he were. 
He would instantly cease to be formidable. His power over his 
audience is due to the impression they cannot avoid receiving, that 
his heart and understanding are in the cause he advocates, yet more 
than to his fine voice and fervid rhetoric ; no art can vie in persua- 
sive effect with the appearance of thinking what one says. Those 
who would explain the countless inconsistencies and contradictions 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches by dishonesty, would be shipwrecked on 
his success ; they could give no account of the unparalleled fact, that 
a man who has taken every view, and supported every side of every 
question, has contrived on every occasion to convince so formidable 
an audience as the House of Commons that he was right. For 
the honour of human nature, as well as on grounds of true philosophy, 
we repel the notion that it lies within the reach of knavery and 
cunning to achieve such results. 

It is not so: Mr. Gladstone’s incompetency as a financier flows 
from a different source. Mr. Gladstone has no ideas, strange as the 
expression may seem when applied to so highly gifted a man. He 
does not hold a single opinion by intuition, because he sees and 
ever will see that it is right. Nature denied him the faculty of 
surely distinguishing between truth and error. Thousands of men, 
of vastly inferior ability to his, surpass him in this transcendent 
quality ; they possess an instinct, a natural perception that certain 
things are right and others wrong, which form. a part of their very 


nature, and never fails them on any occasion. These men may be | 


dishonest ; they may resist the light which is in them, and from 
passion or interest may embrace what they know to be a bad cause. 





men’s feelings is sure to reveal itself, and they lose the power of 
persuading. Mr. Gladstone persuades beyond all other men, and 
precisely because he is not dishonest, that is, he always believes at 
the time in what he urges on his hearers. But the want of the dis. 
cernment and instinct of genius, the absence of all real insight inte 
the relative weight and importance of things not only annihilates 
judgment, but also renders impossible all steady adhesion to a single 
principle or doctrine. He clings precariously to every opinion in his 
mind ; it is always a stranger there ; it has no natural home in his 
convictions ; it may be dismissed at any hour. He can be relied 
upon for no abiding principle ; he hardly knows the meaning of such 
an expression. The opinions which we acquire by intuition are 
inseparable from our nature, they are part of our very selves, we turn 
to them at all times with the same certainty as the iron turns to the 
magnet. But opinions formed and held as Mr. Gladstone forms and 
holds his always exist on sufferance ; they never acquire a freehold in 
his understanding. Place any subject before Mr. Gladstone, and the 
method by which he will arrive at his conclusion becomes obvious at 
once ; but we can not guess beforehand what that conclusion shall be ; 
he is utterly in the dark himself. He begins to count reasons on one 
side and then on the other ; when the addition has been cast up on 
each side the decision will infallibly go over to the bigger figure. It 
isa process of arithmetic: rarely, most rarely, does he resign himself 
to some one commanding reason, which is worth hosts of small ones 
on the other side. Nor, if such an event does occur, are we to imagine 
that the judgment will be any the more permanent. It may be under- 
mined by endless petty forces, which each carry away some little 
from its solidity. The experience of the passing year may have called 
his attention to some considerations in an opposite direction ; he 
begins to see the other side of the question ; the new items are all 
carried to one single side of the account ; the other column now 
descends in length, and the balance is insensibly transferred to the 
credit of the opposite opinion. Instead of domination over opinion 
by reason, Mr. Gladstone allows the varying element of opinion to 
have the mastery over, and ultimately to crush, reason. 


This constitution of intellect generates a moral infirmity. As if 
conscious of a deficiency of the light of nature, Mr. Gladstone has 
always shown a most marked tendency to lean on amore decided 
will and on a more resolute nature than his own. He seems to be 
aware, half unconsciously, that his opinions rest too much on outward 
facts, on the reasons and considerations which external events may 
impress on his mind, than on his own mind itself ; he feels this sub- 
jection to forces without him, and he seeks a remedy from the deter- 
minations of some spirit which reasons less fully, but sees more 
clearly, and acts with greater confidence. This want of self-reliance, 
this feminine tendency to be guided by a strong man, which seemed 
natural in a young beginner, when directed towards Sir Robert Peel, 
is the same force which for two sessions has made Mr. Gladstone so 
dependent on Mr. Bright ; it has not been exclusively an act of free 
choice, it partakes more of the character of a natural necessity. In this 
frame of mind and character we find the explanation of a career which 
commenced in theschool of Toryism, and isnow continued by the nominee 
in the Cabinet of Manchester politicians. It has been sincere through- 
out, we are quite willing to perceive, but it has been uncertain, con- 
tradictory, and too often the sport of passion or capricious feeling. 
But it has made Mr. Gladstone what no other member of Parliament 
was before him—his own refuter on every great question of national 
policy. 

Whatever may be the course recommended by a Government 
of which he is a member, Mr. Gladstone’s own speeches in the past 
will invariably supply its most eloquent, its most passionate, and 
most powerful refutation. All the ideas of each side have had pos- 
session of him by turns ; and one thing he has never failed to do well, 
he has always given them the most glowing and the most persuasive 
expression. But where deeds and not words have been needed, in 
the settlement of the country’s taxation, the consequences of such a 
nature placed in such a position have been most lamentable. The 
fierce invectives against the income-tax have given way to its adop 
tion as the pivot of the national revenue ; the disciple of Peel has 
deprived the nation of a financial policy which, whilst it reduced the 
charge on the consumer, enriched the Exchequer with augmented 
resources. It is truly melancholy to see how the pleasant hope with 
which the returns of a revenue that expanded with the nation’s 
prosperity has died away; the director of the public revenue has 
abandoned the school in which he was bred ; he has abolished duties 
altogether, and thrown away the great method of increase of yield by 
means of reduction, to which his master is indebted for his most 
abiding fame. The buoyant feeling of finding increased income 10 
the quarterly returns is gone, and with it the hope of relief and 
security against discontent. There is, however, one comfort, and, we 


| fear, one only: Parliament and the country begin to understand Mr. 


Gladstone’s singular nature ; and the weakness thus brought on the 
Government, if it fails to overthrow it, will, we think, necessitate his 
removal to another department of the administration. 
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WAR ON NEUTRAL ENGLAND. 


OMMISSIONERS from the Southern Confederation are on their 
way to Europe to offer, it is said, great commercial advantages 

to England and France, and place their Confederation under the pro- 
tection of either which will accept it. At the same time an attempt 
is made in several quarters to clear the South from the imputation of 
withholding its cotton from Europe, in order to compel those countries 
which desire to procure cotton to espouse its cause. It may be well, 
therefore, to place the conduct of the South in this respect truly and 
fairly before the public. It is a well-known fact, not resting solely 
on the assertions of Northern journalists, that the Southerners have 
long entertained a most extravagant notion of their power over 
the people and governments of Europe by their successful cultiva- 
tion of cotton. Evidence of this may be found month after month 
for years past in an American periodical known as De Bow’s 
Southern Review. Not to go further back than last January, we find 
2 Major Chase, of Pensacola, described “as one of the most widely- 
known and respectable gentlemen of the South,” defending the pro- 
ject of separation by declaring in that publication, ‘“ England and 
France stand so much in need of the great staples of the South,” that 
“they would send powerful fleets to insure the maintenance of its 
independence.” “ The first demonstration of a blockade of the Southern 
ports would be swept away by the English fleet of observation 
hovering on the Southern coasts to protect English commerce, and 
especially the free flow of cotton to English and French factories.” 
England and France too, he asserted, were “so deeply concerned in 
maintaining an uninterrupted supply of cotton, that they would 
guard the cotton States from invasion by land, because it would 
interrupt the cultivation of the great staple.” Wishing merely to 
show the chimerical nature of Southern opinions, we content ourselves 
with this specimen, which clearly shows that the policy of inducing 
France and England to interfere in favour of the South, when it was 
actually attacked, by stopping cotton from reaching them, must have 
appeared extremely feasible to the excited politicians of the Con- 
federation. Influenced by this general feeling, Mr. Cobb, the Financial 
Secretary of the Confederation, proposed to the planters in June, 
n order to raise the means for carrying on war, that they should 
place all their cotton in the hands of the Government, and 
accept its bonds as payment. Possessing all the ‘cotton, it was 
inferred that the Government might so dispose of it as to influence 
the governments and monied classes of Europe, and obtain counten- 
ance and support from the former and pecuniary aid from the latter. 
The planters assented to the scheme, but the vigorous and extensive 
blockade instituted by the North has baffled the project. If the 
Confederate Government had the cotton it could not influence 
either the European governments or monied classes, unless the former 
could be induced, contrary to their own declarations, to put an end 
to the blockade. 
are not likely to do it, and the South is obliged to keep its cotton. 


Under such circumstances commercial considerations are beginning | 


to operate on the planters. They cannot effect an insurance on their 
cotton if they send it to a place likely to be attacked. As the property 
of the Government, if captured, it would certainly be confiscated. To 
gather it in large masses into Government stores, would only expose it 
to danger. The war, too, cuts them off from a supply of cotton- 
bagging, which they do not manufacture, and accordingly, from such 
commercial motives, they keep the cotton in seed on their own planta- 
tions, These commercial motives, which have arisen only since the war 
began, are now paraded in various quarters as sufficient to prove that 
the South has never endeavoured nor ever thought of endeavouring 
to compel Europe to support its wild political schemes, by laying an 
embargo on cotton. For years it has thought of it, encouraged by 
seeing that Europe was compelled, by the necessities of trade, to 
slight or even trample on some of its own most delightful sympathies 
in favour of abolition; and for months the South has virtually 
endeavoured, though with some disappointment to itself, to carry the 
design into effect. In America, what Government resolves is of less 
Importance than what the people think and endeavour to do ; and 
that the South has long dreamed that it could obtain political power 
by means of cotton, and has now attempted to attain it by this means, 
is too plain to need further illustration. r 

We are bound to add that the North is, on this point, not better 
than the South. It has placed’a great, but not equal reliance on the 
need Europe has for its breadstuffs. It has been encouraged to 
believe that France and England could not do without them. W hile 
it has freely permitted exports, it has laid a heavy tariff on imports, 
especially those which go from Europe - at the same time, the strict- 
ness of its blockade is especially intended to keep from Europe 
its required supplies of cotton. Whatever be the plans of the Govern- 
laent, it is plain from the Northern journals, that the people hope 
nore easily to subdue the South by breaking down our cotton 
manufacture. England happens to be the greatest customer of both 
sections, and both try to attain their political ends by making an 
unavowed war on her manufactures and trade. They are making a 


War in disguise on their best friend, a nation that desires nothing 
England have a voice in the matter, and all her liberality goes adritt. 


nore than to promote in peace their prosperity and her ownh, 





As that would involve a war with the North, they | 


GENERAL PEEL AT HUNTINGDON. 


T is not often that the very small and very snug little county- 
town of Huntingdon supplies much matter for the press, even 
during the dullest portion of the year. What it does, it does quietly, 
as may be inferred from that part of General Peel’s speech which tells 
us that he has sat for the borough ever since the Reform Bill ; that 
scarcely a dozen of his original constituents are now in the land of the 
living; and that he is returned by a generation which .knew not of 
his first introduction, but which is safe and sure to return him as 
well as if it did. These are pleasant topics for a speech on a friendly 
occasion ; and it is to the credit of both the borough and the member 
that they can be made. They show that old friends are appreciated ; 
and that new ideas are neither very catching nor very destructive. 
The men of Huntingdon have got a good man, and they like to keep 
him. This is how it reads at first. The real constituency, however, is 
the Earl of Sandwich ; so that, when the truth comes out, it is the 
constancy of his lordship that is to be admired, and his lordship’s 
discernment that is to be applauded. As for that large per-centage 
of new constituents which has almost superseded the generation of 
the Reform Bill, it means nothing. They merely make the new 
blade and the new handle. The knife remains the same, and is to 
be found at Hinchinbrook. It is less, then, to the voters of Hunt 
ingdon than to the country at large that General Peel’s speech is 
addressed ; and had it been made before the largest meeting ever 
assembled in Marylebone or Finsbury, it would not have had a more 
general significance. 

It is characterized by good sense and courage, for it gives us, infer 
alia, one very plain, but important, truth. Many, indeed, may not 
admit it to be true ; indeed, if every one did so, it would scarcely 
want confuting. Some may think that the point is put too strongly, 
but, provided it be a real one, a little more than average force is 
excusable. When General Peel says that ‘any mediation on the 
part of Lord Malmesbury would have been as effective as any on the 
part of Earl Russell,” we agree with him just so far as he identifies 
the policy of the Minister with the policy of the nation at large. We 
‘are, however, much more about knowing what the nation itself is. 
It may be all that it thinks itself, honest, unaggressive, and not at 
all either selfish or ambitious. It may be this and more, and yet fail 
in getting credit for its good qualities. What does its opinion pass 
for in the world at large?) General Peel has fair means of getting an 
approximate answer to this very personal question. He has a cool 
head, a good temper, and a position which gives him opportunities. 
He says, too, that when we are told to ‘look at the proud position of 
England, at the moral influence she possesses with regard to other 
countries,” he believes that he is not far from wrong if he said that 
“she was disliked and distrusted by every nation under the sun.” 

With some exaggeration, there is more truth than error in this. 
We are not a popular nation. As individuals we are not much liked 
by those who know but little of us; whilst it is certain that we are 
liked less as a nation than as individuals. We are solvent, and 
honest in our money matters. We are somewhat less subtle in our 
diplomacy than the French and the Russians. Our statesmen can be 
believed, and our soldiers can be relied upon. In all this there is 


| good, and, upon the whole, we get due credit for it ; as General Peel 
| admits, when he says that “that respect is paid to England which 


her wealth and power always command.” But here it ends. We 


| are not liked at all, and trusted but little. 








In simple truth, there is no great reason why we should be. If 
we are shocked at such annexations as those of Nice and Savoy, we 
keep what we have with a tenacity that no nation in Europe excels ; 
and it so happens that what we are constrained to keep are, in many 
cases, precisely the objects which, in the eyes of a looker-on, we 
have the least business with. What does an impartial man think 
of such a fact as our possession of Gibraltar? He need searcely be 
a Spaniard to think that (to say the least of it), it partakes of the 
nature of an anachronism. Of course the thing can be defended : 
but it is one thing to satisfy an Englishman, another to satisfy a 
Spaniard. If more can be said in favour of our possession of Malta, 
Heligoland, and the Ionian Islands, it is still certain that an Italian, 
a Greek, or a Dane can say as much on the other side. Yet, who 
thinks of all this when we interfere about Hungary, Poland, and 
the like 4 We mix ourselves in quarrels without meaning to fight 
More than this, the quarrels with which we interfere are just those 
which others might seek to fix upon ourselves. 

There is only one thing which transcends the supreme selfishnes: 
of our general policy, and that is, the fact of our utter unconscious 
Except, of course, In the East, we do little in the way of 
annexation. Where constitutions show themselves we pat their 
promoters on the back. We are honestly and sincerely disgusted at 
bigotry, and shocked at undue cruelty in political punishments. And 
what, ‘when we do this, can any man ask of us more ! Echo answe 
what ? and we feed ourself on self-satisfaction on the strength of the 
reply. 3ut let the status quo of some second nation, or some com 
bination of nations. be interfered with in a way that, ever so in 
directly. or ever so remotely, affects an English interest, and let 


ness of it. 
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No matter what the proton coneerned really want, her view is the 
same. Does any one believe that any additional amount of Turkish 
misgovernment will not be sanctioned by England, so long as the 
integrity of the Ottoman empire is even a feather in the balance in 
which our Eastern interests are weighed ? 

The same is the case when unions are to be effected. The true 
elements in the question of the Danubian Principalities were the 
wishes of the Wallachians and Moldavians. The real influences with 
England were her own direct or indirect, real or supposed, interests. 
We do not say that all this is wrong. On the contrary, it is far too 
natural to be inexeusable. We only say that it is just the sort of 
thing which, though we fail to see it ourselves, our neighbours see it 
clearly. - 

“To see ourselves as others see us,” 


is the valuable suggestion of the speech of the late Secretary of State 
for War. It is not enough to believe that we are, to some extent, 
unpopular. The more important truth is the justice of certain 
elements in our unpopularity. General Peel could scarcely mean 
this ; yet some of those whom he addressed may say it for him. 





FRENCH PRINCES AND FRENCH INTRIGUES IN 
AMERICA. 

HE rival houses of Bonaparte and the younger branch of the 
4 Bourbons seem each to be playing a game in the politics of North 
America that it behoves the English people to study. Not that the 
study will be of vital importance, but simply that it will be inte- 
rest ing to note how the traditions of a remote age mould the events 
of the present, and in what a far stretching chain of circumstance the 
modern world is involved. France gave name to, and at one time 
possessed Louisiana and the city at the mouths of the Mississippi, and 
claimed jurisdiction ever the whole breadth of the continent, from New 
Orleans to the Pacific. She also possessed Canada and the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, and claimed the shores of the Great Lakes as por- 
tions of her dominion, on which she has left traces of her presence to 
this day, not only in the French population of Lower Canada, but in 
the names of streams, lakes, towns, and settlements, stretching far 





away through the wilderness to the Saskatchewan and the Red River. 
She does not now ewn an acre upon all that continent, and has lost 
alike the taste for and the faculty of colonization. But her princes and 


so great an empire ; and, for upwards of a hundred years, have not 
only looked with regret upon the loss of Canada, but, whenever 
opportunity served, have striven to avenge it upon the power to 
which it passed om the memorable day when Wolfe sealed his vic- 
tory with his Life upon the heights of Abram. 

It was to avenge the brave and unfortunate Montcalm that France 


took part against Great Britain in the war of American Independence. | 


It was in consequence of the successful termination of that war and 
the establishment of the republic of the United States under 
Washington, that the long-laid train of the great French Revolution 
exploded at the time it did. And, at a comparatively recent period, 
it was the reputation gained by Lafayette in that struggle which, 
after the three days of July, 1830, enabled him to end in placing 
Louis Philippe upon the throne as a constitutional sovereign. The 
influence of his example may be traced in the conduct of the 


taken service under President Lincoln and General M‘Clellan. 
Whatever may be the future fortunes of France, it is doubtless as 


evident to them as to the rest of the world, that no mere civilian, no | 


of attaining supreme power in that country. Hence the Count of 
Paris and his cousin have determined, as an essential part of their 
education, to learn the art of war, wherever there is the best chance of 
studying it upon a great and comprehensive scale. Unable, without 
woundin’ the delicate susceptibilities of the house of Bonaparte, to 
take service in the armies of any European power, and being precluded, 
for prudential reasons, even if this potent consideration did not exist, 
from taking arms in support of any European despotism whatever, 
they have bethought themselves of the example of the godfather of 
their dynasty, and have betaken themselves to America. 

Many in France and elsewhere have applauded them for so doing, 
and the step they have taken seems to have met with the entire and 
even enthusiastic concurrence of the sons of Louis Philippe. But 
with every disposition to make allowance for the impulsive blood of 
youth, for the love of adventure, and for the personal necessity 
that lay upon these princes to prepare themselves for all the future 
contingencies of their own fortune, and the varying politics of their 
native country, it is difficult to approve of their interference in this 
quarrel, or to admire the complacency with which the Federal 
Government has allowed their “ Royal Highnesses” to flaunt their 
titles in the eyes of Republicans, and to perform a duty that would 
have been much better performed by American citizens. The cause 
‘of the North can gain nothing by their advocacy. It did not require 
their aid, and their presence can lend it no dignity. Garibaldi, were 
he not required in his native country, might have placed his sword at 





“1g sabe sir shag — | 
matter what his birth, his genius, or his daring may be, has any chance | deed of darkness had been attempted, would rejoice that it had been dragged 








Mr. Lincoln’s disposal with less impropriety, because he is an American 
citizen by right of residence, and naturalization ; and gratitude, if not 
loyalty, might have inspired his action. But no such pleas can be 
urged in behalf of the Princes of Orleans. They are, in fact, nothing 
better than Dalgettys of a high rank—soldiers of fortune—who, it 
they do not serve for sordid pay and promotion, serve for a private 
purpose, which has nothing to do with the triumph of the cause to 
which they devote themselves, and which will be equally served, 
whether that cause fails or prospers. 

But the House of Bonaparte is quite as vigilant for its own interests 
as the House of Orleans. If the latter strive to make “ political capital” 
out of the affairs of the North, the former thinks it can perhaps do 
a still better stroke of business in the affairs of the South. Before 
the Princes of Orleans had made themselves apprentices to General 
M‘Clellan, the Emperor of the French had taken care to inform him- 
self of the state of affairs at the two extreme points of Louisiana and 
Canada, once possessed by France. The South may yet desire a 
King to reign over it, and as no Prince of the royal family of Great 
Britain is in a position to offer himself for such a prize, a Prince ot 
the Imperial blood of France may be found ready whenever he is 
wanted. 

Prince Napoleon Jerome, we may well believe, would have no ob- 
jection to take his chance of so splendid a prize ; and we may be 
sure that his visit to the United States was not undertaken for mere 
idleness or pleasure, but with a view to contingencies which may 
seem remote to-day, but may become proximate to-morrow. And as 
the North, deprived of the South, may seek a field for extension and 
development in British America, the Emperor, not forgetful of the 
conquest of Canada, has turned his eyes in that direction. He 
probably fancies that Anglo-American Canada might, under certain 
circumstances, absorb or be absorbed by the New England or North 
Eastern states, and that French Canada might object to the arrange- 
ment, and yearn for a re-annexation to that mother-land which has 
never ceased to remember her with maternal affection. At all events, 
the Emperor has prepared himself; anda French agent, not required 
by any international or commercial necessity, has been appointed, with 
a large salary, to reside at Quebec, and to keep his eyes open and his 
pen ready in the service of the Emperor. Yet, all things considered, 
we are of opinion that neither the Princes of Orleans, nor the 


| astuter and more powerful Emperor of the French, will gain any 


. ' _ thing by their manceuvres, open or occult, in the affairs of America. 
statesmen have not forgotten by what agencies she was dispossessed of | § *Y » O} ) 


The young Princes will gain experience without credit; and the 
Emperor will gain experience without discredit ; and this is all the 
difference we can at present perceive between them. 








THE EDUCATIONAL MINUTE. 


Tux excitement created by the Minute issued in July last by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, though somewhat allayed by the postpone- 
ment of the action of that Minute until after March next, is fermenting in 
the country, and will doubtless make itself known in the usual constitutional 


_ form, when the Commons are re-assembled. Any one who reads the accounts 


of meetings held by persons in the country interested in popular education, 
or who has the opportunity of conversing with many clergymen engaged 
in the management of Church of England schools, which are aided by 


, | Government, if he happened not to be well informed upon the real facts 
young princes of the exiled house of Orleans, who have lately | 


of the case from the commencement, would suppose that some horrible plot 
had been hatched against religious education, and its honest and self-denyng 
maintainers, the clergy, by this Committee of the Privy Council. He would, 
while admitting his ignorance of the circumstances, feel convinced that a 


to light and exposed, and would join in the fervent aspirations of his 
reverend informants, that it might be frustrated and held up to open scorn 
The truth is, that the clergy and other bodies interested, and most dis- 
interestedly interested we are sure in education, are too violent on this sub- 
ject. They have a grievance ; they have a real cause of complaint ; they are 
| a strong body when united, and have a right to be heard. But they are 
| making their cause ridiculous by too much outcry, and by indiscrim! 
nate invective. Unaccustomed to calm discussion, and used to weekly 
declamation, without check or answer, from the pulpit, many of the clerical 
| body are now holding forth in such vehement style, so overstraining their 
| case, and displaying so much bitterness of feeling with their really strong 
arguments, that we are almost afraid to open a paper in which ecclesiastical 
| speeches on education are expected, lest we should find a good cause spoiled 
| by illogical treatment, and a questionable display of feeling substituted for 
| 
| 





what might have been unanswerable argument. 

A calm logical discussion of this question is wanted, not a tirade. Govern- 
ment and the country require a quiet statement putting forth practical 
objections to the principles or practice of the new code ; and showing that 
it cannot be actually worked, or can only be worked with great injustice t0 
individual schools. A clergyman who, like Lord Auckland in the Chaptet- 
house at Wells, makes in public a sober logical speech on this subject, and 


avoids all unnecessary excitement, is a benefactor to the cause of education. 


Even if mistaken in his particular views, he has deserved well of his patty 
_ and of the country, for assisting in that quiet ventilation of the question 
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which is so necessary for its final adjustment. Those, on the other hand, who, | any more than the numbers of able writers and speakers who have already 
like a venerable speaker on the same day, in their honest and uncompromising | discussed it. Whose life is long enough, and whose experience sufficiently 
yehemence, lash themselves into righteous fury, denounce the efforts of the | varied, to enable him to get to the bottom of the popular education question ? 
Privy Council, and anathematize Government as it was and is and ever shall | Who has that administrative, generalizing ability, combined with that long 
be in its relations to theChurch, are but clouding the subject, compromising a | and minute practical experience, which will enable him to settle this ques- 
good cause, and bringing it into discredit with all impartial observers. They | tion at least for the next half century? Whenone reads the Commissioners’ 
make people recall the fact that there is an old quarrel between Church and | report and the counter reports, such as that issued by Mr. Senior, one feels 
State, as between Plato’s poets and philosophers ; that the Churchman is always | overwhelmed with statistical tables, elastic figures made to prove all theories, 
inclined to look upon the Statesman as Antichrist, and say—Lupus et agnis | and multifarious and contradictory evidence, and one is inclined to say who 

















even in their immediate locality, within the limited period of ten years, 
would scarcely be able to do so without some little consideration. The truth 
of the adage, that one-half of the world does not know how the other half 
live, would be strikingly verified by an appeal to the resident in Mayfair, 
Tyburnia, or Belgravia, for some account of the districts of Hackney or 
He would utterly: ignore, and 


least at the moment of utterance, every word he says. Happily, also, the 
great and continual sacrifices of a large body of our clergy in the cause of their 
uneducated poor are so well known, that the cquntry, we are convinced, 
will acquit the majority of them of those baser motives to which we have 
m- alluded. 
. We fear, however, it will be difficult to acquit some of our country mem- | Peckham, Wandsworth or Kentish Town. 


. quanta sortito obtigit, tecum mihi discordia est—that the Church has been | shall decide when doctors disagree, and to take refuge in a contented 
occasionally mistaken, and frequently defeated in these discords ; that while | acquiescence with any settlement of the subject. 
: she has long ago resigned her claim to infallibility in this country, she has e The main objections urged against the proceeding of the Committee of 
i not always been on the. side of progress and improvement ; and they cause Council on Education, and the result of those proceedings—the new Minute 
I Londoners and oxrens who have no close sympathy with popular education, —are, first, that the old condition of things was satisfactory, and there was 
Fi | and eis 2 aap wee the country clergy, to wonder whether filthy | no call for change in any shape ; secondly, that a change was made at the 
: lucre has anything to do with the present disturbance ; whether any of these | close of the session, when it could not be discussed in Parliament, and was 
‘ irritable speakers has been making himself a friend of the mammon of | made without consultation either with school societies, or the body of in- 
. unrighteousness ; whether he be mainly influenced by the feeling that the spectors ; thirdly, that the new code is irreligious, and tends to divorce 
ig public saving will be his private loss ; whether, in short, it is the dread of | religion from education ; fourthly, that it is positively unjust to certificated 
losing twenty or thirty pounds a year, hitherto got with much ease, which | schoolmasters and training colleges ; and fifthly, that it is actually absurd 
b. occasions all this outcry for oppressed religion. ' and impracticable in detail, founded on misapprehensions and miscalculations, 
% Happily this supposition would be easily disproved. In the case of Arch- | and therefore a great injustice and cruelty to school managers, Of these charges 
re deacon Denison no such imputation is possible. He is at pains to inform us | the first, second, and third, seem to us to be either unfounded or exaggerated, 
ay that he mistrusted all Governments from the first. He never put his trust | and to furnish no weapons whatever to the champions of the country party, 
ag in Presidents of the Council or any officers of State from the beginning. | and antagonists of the code. The real weakness of the code, its vulnerable 
id He speaks with the positive conviction and absolute & priori certainty of a | points, the joints in its harness, must be sought for in the fourth and fifth of 
he man who has not made trial of the thing ; and while he rather cruelly taunts his | the charges above enumerated, and mainly in the fifth, At any rate, the 
Te more confiding brethren with the trustfulness or necessity which compelled | faults—if such they be—alluded to in the fourth charge, are such as might 
in them first to apply for Government aid, he thanks God that he never did so | easily be amended without the abrogation or entire recasting of the code ; 
th himself. Archdeacon Denison’s denunciations certainly proceed from no | whereas, this is not the case with those alluded to in the fifth charge. These 
re- interested motives. He will be no loser by any change in our great national | form integral portions of the code; with these it stands or falls ; they are 
As scheme for popular education, for he is eminently unconcerned with the whole | its members, its nerves and sinews, its very essence ; and if the opponents of 
ts, system. He speaks, too, with that warmth of temperament, and that violent | the code can maintain their case against these essentials, and show their im- 
ed half reasoning fearlessness which always characterize him. His honesty is | practicability or absurdity, the code dies with them. But we have not left 
th unimpeachable, but not such is his judgment ; and, by his own admission, | ourselves space to-day for the discussion of these charges, which we must 
118 his personal experience of the way in which the Government system has | therefore reserve for another week. 
d, hitherto worked is a vanishing quantity. Were it not for this admission, and | ciethiiia 
he for the fact that he mistrusts the National Society quite as much as he sus- | 
hy pects the Committee of Council, and that he will always mistrust any society | A DECADE OF METROPOLITAN PROGRESS. 
“ae which does not rush into extremes, we should consider his testimony more Tue alterations and changes that take place day by day under our very 
he valuable than we do at present. Still his honesty is unimpeachable, and | eyes, are perhaps less noticed than more distant improvements seen at irregular 
he (whether it be a compliment to him we know not), he certainly believes, at | intervals. There are many who, if challenged to describe the alterations 
| 






































1e- 
in bers of a desire to make political capital out of this agitation. Like Reform, | probably with truth, all knowledge of these outlying localities. Indeed 
al the Ballot, Public Expenditure, or Protection, the Education Minute is many a west-end resident, called unexpectedly to visit the city or its northern 
its becoming a regular political test. No doubt it will, also, hereafter be a | and eastern extensions, would be utterly lost without a guide. Even the 
n, polemical test ; and when, in 1862, a candidate for a place in the episcopate | more experienced Londoner or provincialist will find a few months make an 
acl is submitted to the scrutiny of the great Bishop-maker, the momentous ques- | amazing difference in the appearance of parts of South Belgravia, Camden 
by tion, “ What did he say about the Wicked Minute?” will have taken the | Town, Bayswater, or other suburban districts. If these local changes are sur- 
ts | place of the test of 1861, “‘ What did he say about “Essays and Reviews ?’” | prising to frequent visitors, what appearance will the great metropolis itself 
ot But at present politicians have the monopoly of the cry, which is a perfect | present to the foreigner or the colonist, who has not visited it since the 
ng godsend to members who find a difficulty in producing a topic on which they | Exhibition building stood in Hyde Park? To him there will bea world of 
d, f can descant so as both to excite and gratify their audience. At Colchester, | new objects opened up for inspection and admiration, Ten years may seem 
: for example, the other day, Mr. Papillon testified on the subject. “The | a brief period, but in the history of progress of the chief city of the world, 
d E effect of the Minute,” which he called “a very meddling matter,” it struck | it comprises an enormous amount of advance and improvement—such an 
. him would be “to combine the minimum of religious instruction with the | extent of progress, as only a careful and painstaking investigation can fully 
n° maximum of injustice to masters and teachers.” Now, to abuse the Come | realize. 
s- 3 mittee of Council on Education for “ meddling” with the details of public In the words of the Registrar-General, London has grown like a mighty 
b- education, seems something like reviling a Chancellor of the Exchequer for | town by extension rather than by the internal aggregation of constituent 
"e “meddling,” because his Budget alters or regulates taxation ; or like calling parts ; and while foreign cities, girded round by walls, have grown denser and 
re the Lords of the Admiralty meddlesome because they think fit wholly to | have risen vertically, London has extended its boundaries freely all around, and 
‘ reorganise the national fleet. If the Council have not a right to meddle with | covers now 78,029 acres, or a square of 11 inches to the side. The London 
ly > educativa, who has? The fine antithesis about the minimum of religion and | of 1861 is equal to three Londons of 1801 ; and nearly one million of popu- 
al :: maximum of injustice is a mere exaggeration. That the issuers of the | lation has been added to it in the last ten years. Baron Dupin, one of the 
ir ; Minute desired to cut down the religious element in education to a minimum, | French commissioners to the Great Exhibition of 1851, in a lecture delivered 
ig has been maintained by none but the violent clerical speakers alluded to just | at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, in the following year, spoke enthu- 
il ; now ; and we propose hereafter to show that this cry has no foundation. | siastically of the capital of this empire,—-of “ the maritime city which in- 
d i That the new code embodies “the maximum of injustice to masters and | cludes three continuous faubourgs, like the ports, the towns, and the arsenals 
- ; teachers,” not even the most extreme maintainers of the so-called vested | of Greenwich, Deptford, and Woolwich,” of the vast shipping, trade, com- 
4 rights of certificated schoolmasters have ever asserted. But the speaker evi- | merce, and industries of this metropolis. But if he were struck with its 
- F dently knew or thought very little about what he was saying, and talked grandeur and magnificence then, how much more would he be surprised with 
] ;: with the usual exaggeration of an ill-informed person. It was no doubt to | it now, after ten years of material progress, extension, and improvement ? 
t FI him a mere Shibboleth, and, we will hope, succeeded in winning him a | The map of London has year by year extended its area, and become more 
0 ¥ cheer. thickly dotted with streets of dwellings. The “ Post-office Directory,” 
‘ The fact is, that this is much too difficult a subject to be treated fairly in the | despite its Falstaffian proportions, is ‘nsufficient to embrace all the 
j offhand style of the platform, and if we venture to put before our readers residents, and has been obliged to call in the aid of a suburban 
. some of the arguments which are employed against the Minute, and to point | adjunct. The four-mile radius round Charipg-cross is almost entirely 
y out which of them are, inour judgment, worthless, and which carry weight, | covered over with strings of dwelling-houses ; long lines of streets stretch 
: we do so witha thorough conviction that we have not fathomed this subject | oat in every direction ; and so far from “ carcasses” being advertised for sale, 
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the difficulty at present seems to be to complete houses fast enough for 
occupation. 

What a change has taken place in London in the past ten years! The 
then scattered and outlying districts of the north, south, and west are now 
almost contiguously connected. New towns in themselves, of stately man- 
sions and elegant villas, have sprung up, as if by magic, in Belgravia, in 
Bayswater and Paddington, in South Kensington and Sydenham, in Hamp- 
stead and Camden Town, and scarcely is the mortar dry of these new houses 
before they are tenanted. 

The street architecture of the metropolis has within the last ten years 
been greatly improved. Any one familiar with city business in the olden 
times, would gaze with surprise on the stately piles of warehouses in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and on the river banks ; on the noble offices and chambers 
in Mincing-lane, Fenchurch-street, Gresham-street, and Cannon-street ; on 
the banks in Lombard-street and Threadneedle-street, the shops in Cornhill, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company's offices in Leadenhall-street, and the 
new halls of the City companies. Passing along Fleet-street and the Strand 
equal improvement is manifest. The new clubs and mansions at the west 
tell the same tale of progress. The Army and Navy Club, the Junior United 
Service, Bridgewater House, the new mansions in Piccadilly, in Eccleston 
and Warwick-squares, at Kensington Gore, and in the vicinity of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, are all modern erections. The Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, the South Kensington Museum, the Museum of Economie Geology, 
and the Reading-room of the British Museum, are all new since 1851; and 
three new parks—Victoria, Battersea, and Kennington—have been laid out, 
while others are projected. 

*assing to a consideration of the river improvements, the Thames Embank- 
ment will not escape notice. The Law Library of the Middle Temple neces- 


sarily attracts attention. The Houses of Parliament have been completed ; | 


Westminster Bridge rebuilt; the Chelsea Suspension Bridge and the 


Victoria railway bridge are new. Some little has been done in the way of | 


improved piers, but, generally speaking, the approaches to these are as 
wretched as ‘ever ; while as regards the steam-boats navigating the river, 


accommodation. 

The railway extension and the termini and hotel improvements are of a 
very marked character. The City and West-end Railway, the West London, 
and the North London, the Mid-Kent, North Woolwich, London and 
Tilbury, and various other lines and branches have given ready access to 
the various suburban districts. The Victoria Terminus, the King’s Cross 
Terminus, the London and Brighton, and others have materially facilitated 
the traffic ; they have grown with and the great increase of passengers and 
goods necessarily called for such improvements. Splendid hotels have been 
erected, as the Westminster Palace, the Grosvenor, and the Buckingham, 
which are a credit and a convenience to London. 

In theatres we have Covent Garden and its floral arcade, the Adelphi and 
the Pavilion rebuilt, and the Alhambra, in Leicester-square. The metropolis is 
dotted in various localities with numerous music halls—the St. James’s Hall 
in the west, Canterbury Hall in the south, the Philharmonic in the north, 
and many others. Baths and washhouses and drinking fountains are met 
with in all directions, and the old city nuisance of Smithfield market has 
been done away with by the transference of the trade to the new Islington 
Cattle Market. 

We may draw attention to King’s College Hospital just completed, and 
to various new schools, vestry halls, and other public buildings ; but space 
would fail us to enumerate these and the many handsome churches which 
have been erected and are sure to catch the eye. 

What an amount of work has been turned out in these ten years from the 
iron shipbuilding yards on the river, from the Great Eastern and the Warrior, 
and the various magnificent ocean mail steamers and channel packets, down to 
the smaller river boats, tugs, and common and screw steamers. The ship- 
building yards and iron factories on the Isle of Dogs would alone repay a visit, 
including as they do the dockyard of Messrs. Samuda, Brothers, the factory 
and docks of J. Scott Russell, the ironworks of Westwood & Co., Cubitt’s 
factory, the wire-rope works, and the Telegraph Cable Company's works. 

During the last ten years the tonnage entering the port of London has 
more than doubled, and this increase is mainly owing to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. The Thames, the great highway of our trade and com 
merce, notwithstanding the assistance afforded to traffic by the numerous 
railways, has, like some of the principal street thoroughfares of the metro- 


its navigation tedious and expensive. Dock accommodation has scarcely 

proportionately increased, although 110 acres of water area have been added 

in the Victoria Docks, and other extensions have been made. The rezistered 
5 


tonnage of vessels owned in London comprise nearly 3,000 vessels, of | 


&70,000 tons, being nearly one-twelfth of the whole number of British owned 


vessels, and one-seventh of the aggregate tonnage of the kingdom. Exclusive | 


of the immense amount of other shipping frequenting the port, the London- 
owned tonnage is as much as all that of Ireland and Scotland combined, and 
equal to two-thirds of the entire tonnage of the British colonies. The num- 
ber of vessels that entered the Thames in 1850, from foreign countries, was 
9,914, registering 1,905,000 tons, and the number of coasting vessels, 21,755, 
of 3,251,000 tons measurement in the azuregate. | 

With the exception of Liverpool there is no port that can equal London for 





know what to do with it. If she is rich, very rich, she knows how to dress, 
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the extent of its shipping trade. Taking the latest year, of which we ha¥e 
the complete returns (1860), we find that upwards of 19,500 vessels, of the 
aggregate 5,276,000 tons (of which 4,400, measuring about 1,400,000 tons 
were steam vessels), entered and cleared in this port, on the way to 7 
from colonies and foreign countries. But besides these, more than 27,100 
vessels (sail and steam), registering 4,231,000 tons, entered or cleared wit), 
cargoes for the coastal ports of the kingdom. 

One half of all the customs revenue of the kingdom is collected in the 
port of London, and this amounts, for London, to about £13,000,000. Ip 
round numbers, 83} million pounds of teas are imported into London, out of 
89,000,000 Ibs. received. Of the other main articles of consumption brought 
by sea, nearly all the coffee, two-thirds of the cocoa, spices, wine, and tallow - 
nearly all the live stock ; half the sugar, cured provisions, rice, hides, and 
wool ; a third of the silk, and a fourth of the timber; with a very large 
portion of grain, pulse, and flour and meal, come to London. The imports 
of tea into London have increased, in the period under notice, 160 per cent, 
The customs revenue of the port has advanced 1? millions, notwithstanding 
numerous reductions and withdrawals of duty on various foreign articles, _ 

There are many other marked indications of progress to which we migh; 
advert, and the increase of periodical literature and the newspaper press 
would be not the least interesting feature ; but we will content ourselves with 
citing but one, and that is postal improvement as restricted to London. Jy, 
past ten years the postal communication of the metropolis has been greatly 
improved. The postal district system, which has now been in operation to a 
greater or less extent for more than four years, has been attended with many 
advantages social and commercial. The deliveries have been greatly accele- 
rated and extended, and every resident, with few exceptions, is now within » 
furlong of a post-office or road letter-box, and within a quarter of a mile of a 
money-order office. The number of letters delivered in London has nearly 
doubled in number in the last ten years. The local book-packets and 
chargeable newspapers delivered by the post amount to 5,000,000 in the 


_ year ; but what the number of newspapers delivered by hand may be it is 


| quite impossible to estimate. 
they remain a standing disgrace to the metropolis as regards appearance and | 








THE DRESS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH WOMEN. 


Ir is but too true that, at this season, there are some of our fair 
countrywomen who stride, or stroll (as the case may be), about the great 


| thoroughfares of Paris, attired in a way to make themselves even worse 
than ridiculous. They look untidy, they look unclean, they look in every 


respect unladylike. And—what is worst of all—they were, till the mighty 


Jupiter of the press thundered at them, utterly unconscious that there 


was anything strange about them. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the offenders commit their crimes of lése toilette with “ malice prepense ;’ 


_ that there is premeditation in the evil doing; and that it springs from 


an insular disdain for the people of all countries whatsoever whose 
birthplace lies beyond the sacred realms of Britain. Alas! no! the 


_ female delinquents at all events (we will leave their male companions in 


peace for a time) commit their crimes unconsciously ; they sin because, poor 
souls, they know not what they do. Here is the fault—a grievous educa- 
tional fault, we submit ; but here is also the source of the possible remedy. 
The women who walk through the streets of Paris so accoutred that we 
cannot blame the French for laughing at them in any conceivable way, arc 
women who would, in their own dwelling-place in England, dress in exactly 
the same way. They are not women who dress becomingly in one place and 


” 


| in another unbecomingly, because “it does not signify ;’ no woman does 


that, even the most virtuous of matrons ; they are simply women who do not 
know what is becoming or unbecoming. They do not know it, because they 
have not been taught to know it. There are two things which tend to make 


_ the ordinary run of Englishwomen dress ill : first, that they are never led to 


seek the relations, the rapports between their outward garb and themselves ; 
and, secondly, that they are totally devoid of the science of management. 
An Englishwoman sets about buying a dress for herself as though she were 
buying it for somebody else. Dress is with her an abstraction. She does 
not think of how this shade of blue, or that shade of green, will or will not 
harmonize with the tints of her skin, or her hair, or her eyes ; she does not 
dream of composing her own dress so as to make it set her off ; but she, in « 
business-like manner, contracts with a dress-maker to furnish her such or 


’ 
i 


such a covering, just as a speculator in small villas contracts for his roofs anc 


| pipes. This—we repeat our own words—this is what happens with the 
polis, become inconveniently crowded with traffic, so much so as to render | 


> = ° ° . . h 
ordinary run of Englishwomen, with nine-tenths of all those who in bots 


town or country mix, as it is called, in the world, and make excursions to 


foreign lands. Here, then, is the one main origin of all the enormities ©! 


our countrywomen ; they either look upon dress as a pure abstractio!, 
equally applicable to every individual alike, or they regard it from the 
utilitarian point of view, and adopt no matter what vestment, howeve! 
shabby or ugly, so long as it serves the purpose for which they require *t. 
But the other cause of their errors is one scarcely less serious. They are 
absolutely ignorant of that “science of management,” by the aid of which : 
needy Parisian lady contrives to get herself wp so as to outdo her wealthy sister 
of any other race. This art may be traced throughout the lives of both. The 
Englishwoman can do whatever is required of her, if you only give he 
plenty of means ; it is money she wants, and when she has got it, she does 
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and to keep house, and give dinners ; but the Frenchwoman knows how to do 
all this upon very small means. It pervades the two nations in everything : 
ap Englishwoman in the lower orders ends by being a really excellent cook, 
‘¢ she has everything in profusion wherewith to make her sauces ; a clever 
French “cuisini¢re” will make better sauces with what the Englishwoman 
would indignantly call “ nothing at all!” How to “manage,” how to get a 
vveat deal out of a very little; this is what the Englishwoman so rarely 
knows, that when by chance she does know it, she forms a marvellous 
exception, and this is the science “ par excellence” of the Frenchwoman. If 
to this managing capacity you add a due recognition of the suitable and 
unsuitable, as far as her own self is concerned, a delicate artistic sense of 
what her own face and figure require, you will soon get rid of the untidy 
apparitions of which we have lately heard so many complaints. It is not in 
woman to make herseif ugly, if she knows better ; it is only when she really 
has never been taught how to fulfil it, that she neglects that “ prime duty of 
looking well!” as the author of Eothen calls it. 

There is no more complete mistake now-a-days than to say that in the 
higher classes of society in this country women dress ill—they do no such thing. 
The English women of London drawing-rooms dress remarkably well, as long 
as it is a question of dressing to be looked at, and spending any amount of 
money upon it. But deprive even these women who have the taste, of the 
unlimited command of money, and they too would become slatterns from 
despair, because they are ignorant of the art of dressing agreeably on 
narrow It is not true that the well-educated Englishwoman is 
wanting in taste. It is so thoroughly the reverse of true that all the current 
of fashion has latterly been turned from its habitual channel, and Paris has 
copied London, not London Paris. The hat which threatens to banish the 
bonnet for a long period of time from all young and handsome heads through- 
out Europe, the riding or gypsey hat, or any, in short, of the hundred various 
hats that are now a universai fashion, these are a purely Britannic invention, 
as is also the coquettish red petticoat, and the looped-up gown, and the 
double-laced Balmoral boot. And where is now the Court in the civilized 
world where these English inventions are not “at home?” But then this is 
not dressing for dressing’s sake, this is dressing for a purpose. This again is 
an English trait: we do a thing for an object, and the object of the hats and 
red petticoats and tucked-up gowns, was originally to set the climate at 
defiance, and be able to take walking exercise without having a skirt heavy 
with mud to lift at every step,,and a bonnet transformed into a gutter. 
All these very pretty things would never have been invented if their use 
had not first made itself evident, but when the want of them was recognized, 
it was supplied by inventions in the very best and most fitting taste. What 
our countrywomen know nothing about is dressing for the mere purpose of 
locking their best at all times. If they did, there is not one of them who 
would go stalking about, as too many do now, in the innocence of ungainli- 
They would learn that to “look their best,” is as easy with a little 
study as to look their worst ; and that it is a duty to their husbands and 
families, and to their own countryfolk. They are among the handsomest 
women in creation, but they lack that grace which is, as it were, the con- 
science of beauty. It is certain that if a Parisian were to allow herself the 
carelessness of an Englishwoman, she would be a species of scarecrow, and 
that half of her ingenuity is inspired by self-defence ; but that is no reason 
why better looking women should treat the forms God has given them with 
contempt. “ Les filles de la Gréece sont ici,” has said a very great foreign 
sculptor now resident in England ; but a bevy of Grecian statues slouching 
about in macintoshes and mushroom hats, would be as unlovely a sight as 
though the wearers of the above habiliments were Hottentots. 

We will venture to say it at once,—we do wish Englishwomen of the 
middle class (what we have entitled the “ordinary run of Englishwomen”) 
to have somewhat more coquetterie, in the allowable sense of the word, namely, 
some knowledge of what is becoming aud unbecoming, and some familiarity 
with what is termed “ Part des chiffons ;” we should all be the gainers thereby : 
they themselves would be pleasanter to the sight of those whom it is lawful 
that they should wish to please ; they would learn that to be prettily dressed 
it is not necessary to spend thousands of pounds, and the stay-at-home public 
would escape being made to blush for the wandering compatriots, whose fame 
is that of “ Les Anglaises pour rire !” 
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“OFFICIAL ENGLISH.” 


WueEn people pay a high price for an article, they naturally expect that it 
shall be of good quality. For the shortcomings of a cheap purchase some 
wllowances may be made; but when there has been no attempt at driving 
bargain, little less than perfection is tolerated. 2 


a 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
}actories are high-priced articles. They havea very nice berth of it. They have 
large salary, and numerous other advantages. The Home Secretary, their 
only official superior, most probably does not torment them very much. They 
have some patronage, and, in their own province, almost despotic power. It 
follows that we, the tax-paying public, have a right to expect pretty good 
vork from them. And we may say, parenthetically, that from most ‘of the 
ventlemen who have hitherto been selected to fill the office, we have got it. 
They seem to have enforced the provisions of the Factory Acts with great 
udgm nt, and to have shown themselves, on the whole, men of education 
«ud discernment. We are sorry that we cannot say as much for all those at 


present holding the appointment. There is one who, with respect to know- 
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ledge of the English language at any rate, strikes us as being decidedly dear 
at his price. 

Twice every year, inspectors have to present to the Home Secretary reports 
of what they and the sub-inspectors have observed during the performance 
of their official duties. These reports, of course, vary very much, according 
to the disposition of the reporter. One gentleman gives a dry enumeration 
of fines inflicted on mill-owners, and accidents that have occurred to opera- 
tives; while another, tearing a shred from the mantles of Mill and 
M‘Culloch, volunteers his mite of contribution to the general stock of politico- 
economical knowledge. Our present inspector is of the latter sort. In his 
last report (for the half-year ending April, 1861) he tumbles on a god-send in 
the strike of the Coventry weavers. At this hint, he proceeds to draw les- 
sons from the past, and utter vaticinations for the future, and generally 
improve the occasion which Heaven has sent him. We should mention par- 
ticularly, that we have no manner of wish to throw doubt on his prognos- 
tications, or to dispute his inferences ; he has not succeeded in making us 
understand them well enough for that. We only want to point out a few 
constructions and expressions which may bear out our assertion that, in this 
instance, the taxpayer has not got his money’s worth of grammar. We select 
for criticism the part of his report which is headed “ Trade,” as containing 
the most striking proofs of the charges advanced. 

In the beginning of the first paragraph we have the following words :— 
“Raw material” is high. “Even in the face of the clip, wool is not 
expected to recede much if anything ; provisions are also high.” Waiving 
the intermediate sentence, which, besides being perfectly unintelligible, 
contains the unusual construction of “‘ receding anything,” we are attracted 
by the beautiful ambiguity of the expressions “ raw material and provisions 
are high.” If the inspector meant that they were high-priced or dear, 
why could he not say so, instead of indulging in a bit of trade slang, 
which gives a malevolent critic the opportunity of suggesting that the pro- 
visions may have been kept too long, and that the raw material may have 
become unsavoury? Further on, “a dense portion of my district” is clearly 
intended to mean a thickly inhabited portion, We never before heard that 
the adjective “dense” comprehended in itself, to use a Pickwickianism, so 
pregnant a signification. Grammar and style alike reach their climax at the 
end of the paragraph, where, in the words “so far as may be, by reason of 
diminishing demand, labour is resumed,’ the writer states the exact opposite 
to what he must evidently mean. 

In the beginning of the next paragraph the inspector proceeds to draw on 
his agricultural experiences. Other branches of trade are said to be springing 
up; and “Coach-lace, elastic-web, and muslin-frilling have taken root amongst 
riband weaving.” The latter,” he adds, “is a new invention.” Surely the 
unsuspecting reader might have grammatical reasons for supposing that it 
was riband-weaving, and not muslin frilling, which is mentioned as the new 
invention, were it not that the following description of the manufacture 
really alluded to is just intelligible enough to set him right:—“ It is an ingeni- 
ous mode of making frilling for dresses, with a hem on one side and a drawing 
cord on the other, so that, instead of ladies having to cut muslin into the 
required lengths, and whip and hem them, ¢ (sic) is all done to their hands 
in any length they please.” The members of the House of Commons, for 
whose special delectation these reports are framed, must be able to see much 
further through a stone wall than their neighbours, if they can make head or 
tail of all this. But if they find themselves not quite competent to realize 
the meaning of drawing cards and whipping, or to decide whether it be to 
the process or the muslin that the “it” of the sentence refers, they may read 
on, and be consoled by “ the gratifying circumstances to be added to this 
catalogue of hopes.” They will be animated, if not by a joy equal to that 
of the inspector, at any rate by some very strong emotion, when they read 
that one of these circumstances consists in the fact that “a school of art 
which has existed for some time in a semi-lifeless state, lingering between hope 
and fear, has now had the courage to rear its head.” What noble language ! 
what a daring metaphor! Fancy a school of art, say-even the Brompton 
Boilers, rearing its head! What would its head be like when it was reared ? 
What a picture is presented to the eye of imagination by the idea of either a 
mass of masonry or a body of scholars lying in a semi-lifeless state, and 
lingering betwixt doubt and fear! And why should doubt and fear be the 
two particular extremes between which the victim must perform its pro- 
tracted oscillations ? 

The inspector evidently understands the great advantage of varying his style. 
Considering, doubtless, that by his last piece of declamation, he will have 
worked up the Peers and Commons of England toa pretty high pitch of enthu- 
siasm, he then proceeds to let them down a bit. Fora whole page he is neither 
metaphorical hor unintelligible ; but he is not going to let them off altogether. 
He must give them a nut or two to crack before he has done with them, and 
we are bound to say that his nuts are very hard ones. It would seem that 
the Coventry weavers have been in the habit of investing any little money 
they could scrape together in the purchase of looms, which thi y have worked 
independently in their own cottages. Experience, argues the inspector, has 
shown that this isolated labour cannot compete with that which is carried on 
in large factories. What then is to become of the industrious workmen, who 
will be heavy losers by the inevitable change of system / 
thinks he, “to look to the alternative success which we hear so much of in 
Lancashire and otber places ; an alternative which built up a vast 
number of the manufacturers, whose works and wealth have.given them a 
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status, which has no comparative place in the world.” We must leave our | the Princess’s is, on the whole, one of the most ineffective ever produced. 


readers to construe for themselves the expression “ alternative success,” as 
well as to form their own idea of a “status” which has no “ comparative 
place.” For our part, we confess our utter inability to help them. This 
“locus molestissimus” is beyond us. It is true that from time to time the 
context seemed to give us a clue, and the ring of the words themselves 
encouraged a delusive hope that they might be found susceptible of a signifi- 
cation, which would give some sense to the passage. But clue and hope 
ended in a headache, and in an increased conviction of the truth of the 
dictum, that words were given to man to conceal his thoughts. In con- 
clusion, we have just energy left to hint, that it is very queer English to say 
that “an ordeal has an alteration on a person ;” while warned by the futility 
of our attempts on “ alternative success,” we must entirely decline meddling 
with the assertion, that “ unskilled labour, in equal wages, union with it, only 
lives upon capital without strengthening it.” We don’t know whether the 
inspector was here labouring to be brief; he has certainly succeeded in once 
snore becoming obscure. 

The moral suggested by the above remarks must be obvious enough. 
Here is a man who has been fortunate enough to get a place of considerable 
value and importance, who, if we have not misrepresented him, is unable to 
write English. Granted that he is active, industrious, and judicious ; granted, 
in fact, that he has every qualification for his office but one, would not a 
person who, in addition to the qualities possessed by him, had that other one 
besides, be more eligible? Gentlemen of good repute, who are active, indus- 
trious, judicious, and can write English, are not yet absolutely extinct from 
off the face of the earth ; and we do not fancy that their circumstances are 
invariably so easy as to make them turn up their noses at a thousand, or 
twelve hundred a year, paid quarterly. Not that we would displace our 
inspector. He may, for all we know, be approaching the allotted term of 
man ; and his parts of speech, originally clear, may have got muddled in the 
service of his country. What we do say is, for heaven’s sake let inspectors 
have to pass a competitive examination as well as sub-inspectors, and let the 
examiners look particularly sharp after their exercises in English composition. 
If the Civil Service Commissioners will accept of no University or other 
distinctions as proofs that a man is fit to discharge the duties of a sub- 
inspector, why in the world do they give reins to their credulity in favour of 
one who has to undertake the graver responsibilities of an inspector ? 


THE LIBRETTO OF OTHELLO. 


Actrxo editions of standard plays are seldom read except for professional 
purposes. The o. p.’s ¢nd L. c.’s are useless to the reader, and the stage 
directions—very necessary to the actor, who must get up the “ business,”— 
do nothing for the text that an intelligent reader’s imagination will not do 
better. But there may be exceptions, and M. Fechter has published his 
“acting edition” of “Othello,” as an illustration of the theory on which he 
purposes, we infer, to regenerate our poetical drama. It is the first impulse 
to the movement that is “to sap the foundations of that worm-eaten and 
unwholesome prison, where dramatic art languishes in fetters, and which is 
called tradition.” We are far from denying that routine governs the stage too 
much, and that actors too slavishly copy each other. Effects become quite 


M. Fechter acts Othello, but does not, because he cannot, recite it. Conse. 
quently, he neither moves nor thrills the audience, and is played down by 
the Iago, who both recites and acts. And we contend, against M. Fechte;’s 
theory, that the poetical drama was intended both to be acted and reciteg. 
If not, all the effect of the incidents might have been as well given hy 
dialogue in prose. The poetry itself, the music of the verse, the beauty of 

| the language itself, its measures and cadences, are all elements of power. To 

| make them secondary to the action, or what is technically called the 
“business” of the stage, is a terrible mistake. 

We cannot afford to have the English language shorn of its greatest glories ; 
we wish to hear it in its perfection on the stage, as well as to read it in the 
closet. Shakspeare is the chief standard classic of our tongue ; and to assume 
that he did not intend his magnificent verse to be recited, is an incop- 
ceivable absurdity. What is the meaning of Hamlet’s instructions to the 
players? Shakspeare himself demolishes M. Fechter’s theory. 

The whole value of his acting edition of the tragedy, is, of course, in the 
stage directions. As to scenery, all that could be done by magnificence of 
decoration has been effected already. In the arrangement of the action, we 
would allow M. Fechter, or any other artist, considerable latitude, if good 
taste and discretion guided him. Suppressions of the text are nothing new, 
and are often unavoidable. But perversions and useless additions are to be con- 
demned. And M. Fechter appears to us to have laid far too much stress on trifles, 

It is a mere absurdity to provide Othello with a “ golden key” to the door 
of “the Sagittary,” to be delivered to Iago in the Senate-room, that he may 
escort Desdemona to the presence of the Doge. It raises the ludicrous idea 
that the house of the Venetian Commander-in-chief had been left without 
servants, or that the Moor had commenced his married life on the truly 
Oriental principle of locking up his spouse. The flourish of the key is pur- 
poseless—explains nothing—has nothing in the text to warrant it, and has no 
effect except a moment’s puzzle for the audience. Of the stage directions 
that prescribe certain mental feelings and their expression, we would hint that 
to any actor with the smallest gifts of his art, they are unnecessary ; and to 
the mere sticks of the stage, they will be given in vain. It is impossible 
to read some of these directions without a smile. Iago is told by the 
marginal note when to speak “ with comic mystery,” and when Roderigo is 
to listen with “ timorous attention ;” at the proper time a face must “ gradu- 
ally brighten with a diabolical smile ;” sucha smile we should think more 
likely to be bitter than bright. If an actor cannot suit the expression of his 
face to the sentiment he is uttering, he is not worth his salt. 

The drill that is to give him the right look at the right time, would, if 
it were possible, which luckily it is not, produce a very mechanical, soulless 
school of artists. But one direction beats even the bright diabolic smile ; 
in the third act, where Iago is working up the Moor to jealousy, at the 
words, “ she did deceive her father marrying you,” the ancient is ordered to 

assume “ the look of the basilisk, darting the sting which he has kept to 
the last.” Acting is an imitative art, but where Mr. Ryder could find a 
basilisk giving his last sting, to study this expression from, passes our com- 
prehension. No wonder, after such a look, if “Othello stops at once, as 
struck by"a thunderbolt! His face changes by degrees, his eyes open as 





if a veil had been taken away!” It is scarcely conceivable that these direc- 


traditional, and there are points that continue to be made because some great | tions can be the work of a practised artist. They are so childish in their 


artist made them half a century ago. Hamlet’s turned-down stocking came, 
we believe, from Betterton, or even still earlier actors; it would have 
been thought heinous to have omitted that little bit of disarray. 

The grave-digger’s many waistcoats have not long been dispensed with. The 
Apothecary in “ Romeo and Juliet” is still made a vulgar scarecrow, to 
raise a laugh, quite out of keeping with the text, which is full of pathos. 
There is a tyranny of prescription in these things of old usage, however 
senseless. The gallery is still clamorous for the song of “ Hod Codlins” from 
the clowns of pantomime, because Grimaldi used to give it. The unhappy 
acrobats who have succeeded him may be as destitute of voice as they are of 
humour, but the song is still required of them. The demand always struck 
us as one of the most singular stupidities of an English audience—a piece 
of practical conservatism indicating that the obstinate adherence to “ stage 
tradition” is not wholly the fault of actors. The “point” became a sort 
of vested right of the publica property of which it would not be defrauded 
even to replace it by something better. This power of “use and wont” is 
not confined to the English stage. Instances quite as absurd as the tradi- 
tional disarrangement of Hamlet’s hose, are to be found in the history of the 
French drama. We have no objection to a good hearty shaking up from 
these old and lazy observances, as we believe the stage would gain by it. A 
good deal had been done in this way before M. Fechter appeared. Macready 
and Charles Kean have effected a vast improvement in this direction : but it 
is by no means impossible to overdo the work by too much refining, and 
giving importance to minute changes of action, which, after all, are, and will 
remain unimportant ; and they may be based on an erroneous principle. 
Instances of both faults—those of practice and those of principle— abound 
in M. Fechter’s libretto of Othello. 

The theory on which he has founded this specimen of “ Shakspeare 





delivered.” is, in his own words, this :-—“ Shakspeare’s plays were certainly 

written to be acted, not recited.” In this one sentence is the explanation of | 
many mistakes ; it also, we think, gives the reason why, with all the labour 
bestowed on the arrangement of the action of the piece, the “Othello” of 


absurdity, yet so pompous in diction, we should rather ascribe them 
to the clerical amateur, who is reported to have had some share in this de- 
liverance| of the drama from tradition. A practised actor, as M. Fechteris, 
must know the limits of his art, and could not put a metaphorical basilisk 
and his looks and stings, and such figurative nonsense into a stage direction. 
We cannot specify all the instructions given to look or speak with “brotherly 
interest,” with “ anxious caution,” “as if crushed by a horrible dream,” 
with “ pious indignation,” with “cold authority ;’ but we should think 
these outward signs of emotion, however varied, would naturally accompany 
the words, if uttered"by an actor who could feel what the text expresses ; if 
he cannot, the directions will be useless, while many of them are simply 
impossible. Of the last act, we have already spoken ; it is most exten- 
sively altered, and it is the worst; to make the “song of willow” a 
chorussed barcarole deprives it of all meaning; as fitly could Ophelia’s 
snatches of song be given to a’chorus of ladies of the court. 

There is nothing in the text to justify Othello’s words, “ it is the cause,” to 
finding a hand-mirror on the bed, and seeing his own “bronzed face” in it. 
The action is trivial and ludicrous ; the “ cause” on which the Moor’s mind is 
dwelling is the supposed crime of Desdemona—not his own visage. The 
direction to give “the smile of an hyena” at the words, “ No, his mouth is 
stopped,” is another of the absurdities with which the text of this acting edi- 
tion is thickly studded. But the most flagrant violation of taste in the last 
act is the “ violently handing "¢Desdemona “ down the steps of the bed.” It 
degrades the whole scene to the poorest melo-dramatic level. The “ flourish- 
ing his sword over her’ head,” the direction to Desdemona to “fall to the 
ground as if struck by theflightning of his blade,” and after the murder is 
done, with all® this repulsive exaggeration of a scene, at least sufficiently 
hideous, Othello is told to cross “his hands over his head, as if to defend 
himself from the wrath of Heaven.” But that modern audiences are sur- 
prisingly tolerant, the gesture might have been one of real defence against the 


| anger of the boxes and pit. The feint of intending to kill Iago before he 


stabs himself is also but a weak invention—a poor bit of stage-trick. 
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Throughout this act M. Fechter has been most unfortunate in his interpre- 
tation, or most unhappily advised, for the changes are not even effective as 
eoups de thédtre. 
must not allow him to fall under another despotism that may prove more 
fatal to the poet than the first. 


! 


In delivering Shakspeare from the yoke of tradition, we 
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If, as M. Fechter says in his preface, his stage directions are the result of | 


a “labour of love,” many of them indicate that he loves Shakspeare “ not 
wisely, but too well ;” and his system, if accepted and carried still further, 
as it would probably be, by less skilful hands, would at last compel us to 
regard M. Fechter as an infliction. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Wuizst listening to “‘ Alceste” for the second time the other night, I could 
not help wishing that Gluck had found, for either the hero or heroine of his 
master-piece, so intelligent an interpreter and personator as our own 
« divine” Shakespeare has found in M. Fechter. “ Alceste” is a chef @euvre. 
Of that there cannot be a shadow of a doubt; but what would it not be for 
the entire public, if those who have the honour of exhibiting it were them- 
selves at the same height as what they demonstrate, and could point out and 
bring home to the uninitiated the glories which lie hidden in this sublime 
work? Connoisseurs do not need this intelligence on the part of the per- 
former ; they know the minute details, they are intimate with their composer, 
and for their real inmost pleasure, perhaps even the most mediocre artist 
suffices, almost as well as the best, since the very best does not attain to their 
conception of excellence. There is no musical amateur living, worthy of the 
name, who has not, in his own imagination, heard every great lyrical work 
executed as merely mortal artists can never render it to his ears ; none of 
them all can ever approach his ideal, and it is not, therefore, for him that a 
perfect execution is required, neither can an imperfect one spoil his enjoy- 
ment. But for the great unenlightened, for the public en masse, artists are 
necessary who should teach executants who reveal the beautiful. Goethe 
said, justly, that humanity progressed upon a spiral line, and that, ever as it 
rose, it rested still on some previous acquisition of a similar nature, but of a 
different and lower degree. And with the public this is eminently true ; 
its conquests are, in art, always superposed one over another; but it is the 
business of the artist to lead the public from one round to the other of this 
spiral scale. 

In this respect Madame Viardot—of whom I confess I expected more—is 
quite insufficient. “ Alceste” is, artistically, dramatically, and musically, a 
great lesson, which Madame Viardot fails to teach. She seems as though 
she were making a constant effort to be calm, whereas Alceste is, in her whole 
essence, calm itself; and there is in the whole creation of Gliick’s heroine an 
Olympian majesty that forbids all attempt to seem or to appear majestic. 
Orphée is passionate, Alceste is intense; and what the one manifests, the 
other sacrifices her life to. There is in the second half of the first act one 
of the most colossal effects that probably were ever produced upon the stage. 
It is in the Temple of Apollo, when the fiat of the oracle is waited for. At 
the close of the réett of the high priest, he turns*to the queen, and, telling 
her to humble herself before the gods, ‘‘ Tremble!” he exclaims, and on that 
word, the thunders of the orchestra momentarily cease, creating a sensation 
that no mere description can give any notion of. 

Upon the whole, I should say it was impossible that “ Alceste” should 
continue to attract the general public long ; but it certainly does contain 
passages which, for dramatic power, surpass almost anything we have the 
experience of. There is an all but Homeric grandeur in it, and a simplicity 
that is really, truly, livingly classical, It is not an imitation of classic art, 
it lives and breathes with classic life. 

It may, perhaps, interest you to know what kind of sensation the 
“warning” given to the Revue des Deux Mondes has made in the 
world here generally. The following anecdote will help to enlighten you on 
that point. An acquaintance of mine, walking a few days back with 
M. Foreade on the Boulevards, perceived a gentleman coming towards him 
rapidly ; he neared them ; and then, addressing M. Forcade, said, “ The 
baron charges me to say to you, Monsieur, that he would give all he pos- 
sesses to have written your “Chronique,” and to be “ warned as you are ! ” 
The person alluded to as “ the baron,” was Baron James Rothschild, and the 
speaker was one of his head employés. It is certain that, since the “ warn- 
ing,” the Revue des Deux Mondes has risen a hundred per cent. in public 
estimation ; for it was looked upon as anything but courageous until then, 
and not a few of its former more constant and high-minded contributors had 
begun to cast suspicious glances towards it, and to hint that it was not so 
“pure” as it might be. The “warning,” however, has raised it higher than 
ever ; and now the sins of the Journal des Débats are more cast in its teeth 
than that time-serving organ likes, and it is reported that the once liberal 
print which found the “ restoration” too oppressive, would be too glad if the 
honour of a “ warning” were also to fall to its lot. 

It is, however, something that, in a despotically-governed country like 
this, and one in which despotism rests on the force of 600,000 bayonets, 
honours should attach and be openly paid to those who put themselves in 
direct oppdsition to this force. There is in this a moral hope, a something on 
which one may rest. . 

_ General expectation is just now somewhat disappointed by the fact of M. 
Fould not being called to the Ministry of Finance. It was supposed he 
would have been so ere now, and there arealready cropping upamong thinking 
people, fears of the vacillating spirit at the helm, and apprehensions lest after 
all peace should not be so certain as was imagined. For the moment the 
Roman question is decided ; the army of occupation remains in Rome, and 
during the winter, at all events, nothing will be altered. This has been 
announced to M. Rattazzi, and is now formally promulgated to the French 
public through the leading article of yesterday’s Patric, which was dictated 
by the Emperor himself to M. de la Guéronniére, who signs it with the name 
of - Lauziéres.” Nothing can be more plain spoken, or as the French say, 

categorical,” than the article in question, in which it is flatly stated that 





rance answers without hesitation, ‘‘ No” to all Italy’s demands for Rome as 
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a capital. But it is not for this reason by any means proved that the refusal 
to evacuate the Papal States will be a permanent and irrevocable one. The 
withdrawal of the French troops may, as many persons believe, take place 
next spring, when, by that move, His Majesty may expect to purchase an 
“enthusiastic” public reception in London, in addition to the splendid civic 
welcome which is promised to him at the Mansion House, 

Meanwhile, the army is not quite in good humour at the present moment 
in the midst of the acknowledgements of the positive necessity of a durable 
peace. Rumours are once more afloat of a recommencement of “ negotia- 
tions” with Austria! For what earthly purpose no one can tell, but pro- 
bably to keep the “ Prwetorians” in hand, and not to seem to abandon the 
Italians entirely and on every side at once. 

Confusion is everywhere and uncertainty and alarm, and what public 
morals become under this kind of high pressure you scarcely require to be 
told. A few days since a double trial before the Court of Correctional 
Police drew considerable notice to the immoralities it revealed. 

A child of eleven was brought up for vagrancy. A man in a blouse looked 
at it for a few minutes, then said, “ No; that isnot my boy!” and when the 
mother appeared, it turned out she had been this man’s mistress for years— 
where the father was did not appear—the boy was as incorrigible an 
urchin as might be ; however the mother pleaded for him, and he was given 
toher. Another boy, of eleven or twelve, was then had up, and the same 
man as before looked at him and said, “ Yes; that is my rascal; but I 
abandoned him, he is good for nothing. I have made every sacrifice for 
him! J turned his mother out of doors to please him; but I cast him off!” 
“ Was his mother your wife?” is asked. “Lord, no!” replies the man, 
with a laugh ! He is sentenced to take the boy and maintain him, however. 
But these are the every-day scenes at French tribunals, and serve to show 
what the morality of the lower classes is. 


AUGSBURG. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Iv a man wishes to see what were the greatness and wealth of Germany in 
the Middle Ages, he cannot do better than pay a visit to Augsburg. Its 
noble houses, their lofty roofs and beautiful frescoes, the picturesque chimneys 
of every variety of form, the towering churches, the broad, clean, and airy 
thoroughfares, the Maximilian-street, which disputes on even terms with the 
High-street of Oxford for the glory of being the finest in Europe, the halls in 
which untitled burghers entertained the greatest monarchs, the manufactories 
which still flourish, though injured by the diversion given to the stream of 
traflic by the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope,——all these stirring sights 
recall vividly to the imagination the might and importance and wealthy 
grandeur of a great town of the Middle Ages. No wonder that such a city 
should have been the scene in which the first declaration of the Protestant 
faith was announced to the world ; or that successors of the Roman Emperors 
should have made it their favourite habitation. 

Augsburg is still a very important place in South Germany. Its trade and 
manufactures are considerable, and it is one of the principal money exchanges 
of Central Europe. Its inhabitants are extremely orderly and industrious ; 
a little too dignitied for the English taste ; for none of its citizens, save one, 
has ever been seen to run, and that one has thereby acquired a distinction 
which tells all the world who he is, whenever he indulges in the unwoited 
excitement. In cold weather, this Bavarian stateliness sadly interferes with 
a comfortable state of the skin. ‘ 

But besides this, Augsburg has a glory peculiarly its own ; it can boast of 
a journal, which is indisputably the first in all Germany, and which is read 
by every sovereign in Europe, with the notable exception of her Catholic 
Majesty, and the once redoubted enemy of her ancestors, the Grand Turk. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung may probably be said, with entire truth, to be the 
centre of German unity, if such an idea be not a pure chimera. _ Its influence 
in determining public opinion among the German populations is immense ; 
and it is conducted with an ability which, in many respects, is not sur- 
passed by any journal in the whole world. Whilst Augsburg possesses a 
paper of such vast range, and its management is characterized by the same 
power, this city must continue to rank among the important towns of 
Europe. 

Germany is breathing more freely. It is an ill wind which blows nobody 
good. Poverty at the Tuileries may be unpleasant, but it has made German 
faces far more cheery. War cannot be carried on without money, and the 
days of stealing are well nigh gone by. It required the previous education 
of the French Revolution and its consequences to accustom French soldiers 
to live upon their neighbours, and to render foreign nations so familiar with 
the process, as to put resistance out of their thoughts. If Napoleon had 
succeeded in crossing the channel in 1805, his soldiers would have found 
English farmers anything but ready to see their homes harried, and their 
farms destroyed ; the imperial method of warring would have called forth a 
resistance in detail, which would have given infinite trouble to a large portion 
of his army. But clearly the nephew cannot continue the practice of the 
uncle; he would find it hard to make war support itself. So, then, no 
money no war; the 2nd of December must manage its own internal affuirs as 
it can, and Germany may talk and smoke at its ease. 

Yet these alarms are doing the Germans good. It is not agreeable to live 
under the liability of constant alarms,—to be uncomfortably disturbed by the 
constant thought that, on the morrow, life and property, and national inde- 
pendence, may be in immediate and terrible jeopardy. The Germans gene- 
rally are highly dissatisfied with the military organization of the national 
forces. A Wurtemberger would still contemplate with alarming philosophy 
the political classing of a Badener or a Saxon ; but to make head aya inst 
France is a very serious concern, and the sheep instinctively know that it is 
best to keep in a flock. There would be, I fear, but little movemens towards 
German unity but for the grand necessity for a common army. The thought 
of France has an irresistible tendency to puddle all these Teutons together. 
How the thing is to be done, is the question. The ier) Us La part of the story 
is the perplexing and most uncomfortable dilemma in which the princes pass 
their lives. I believe the notion of their rushing into the arms of France to 
be a pure delusion, propagated by French agents and their DAMe 1s legion 
— throughout Europe. The German princes are neither Uurtu, to throw 
themselves down into the abyss to save their country ; butweither are they 
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such fools as to choose the most certain and the most degrading’ form of | 


suicide. Sill, they are sorely beset by two conflicting perils : there is France 
on one side, and that aw ful monster, the pe ple, on the other. W ithout the 
help of the people, France looms terribly ; her jaws are seen to open ; and the 
Rhineland first, and no one knows how much more afterwards, are devoured 
by the insatiable appetite of that beast of prey. To get the help of the 
people, to obtain their sinews and their money, something must be done for 

some instalment of responsible government granted, and that in ready 
money. The people must be asked to give ; and the German princes are 
quite shrewd enough to be aware that those who must be asked manifestly 
possess some power of refusing. That is one side of the situation ; but 
there is also another. ‘ Liappetit vient en mangeant ;” an instalment im- 
plies that the debt is not yet paid off ; that other contributions must follow. 
And this to a petty sovereign is supremely distasteful. Few men like to be 
in debt ; though it must be owned that sovereign princes are as habituated 
to that state of feeling as most mortals. But to be in debt to the people, 
to be discharged only by a cash payment of actual and real popular institu- 
tions, is an honour which makes grand ducal and regal feelings wince. Why, 
there iseven the King of Prussia gone so mad with the odious dilemma that 
he cannot restore comfort to his mind in any other way than by preaching up 
the fine old theory of the divine right of kings. It is very wonderful how 
history re-produces itself. We have James I. all over again. Popular rights 
are rising ; popular intelligence is awakening apace ; the people see better 
every day that they were not made merely to be taxed and drilled by kings ; 
and just at that moment a monarch sounds a blast of heaven-created prero- 
gative, of an inherent right to command, of a spell encased in a piece of gold 
and jewellery—a piece of human handicraft, after all—called a crown, of the 
eternal principle that man was made for the Sabbath and not the Sabbath for 
man. Thera never was such an unmistakable utterance of fear and discomfort 
as that cry of divine right of the Prussian king. 

Such is the position, and good, I am sure, will come of it ; but not in the 
way that the descendant of Electoral Brandenburgs expects. Meanwhile, it 
is very desirable that we English should disabuse ourselves of an error which 
damps our sympathy towards Germany,and works mischief in a thousand ways. 
That Imperial Parliament of Frankfort, with its ideas and its professors, 
instilled into us the notion that Germany was a pure iisnehind so far as 
popular action went, and that the fruit of all political agitation in Germany 
could never ripen into goodness and sweetness. We have yathered the impres- 
sion that the Germans are incurable idealists, full grown-up babies,and thatany 
portion of power placed in such hands can only be burning torches whirled 
about by children. Many Englishmen think it positively unsafe to trust 
Germans with a Parliament ; they expect nothing to come of it but a 
repetition of the servile horrors which desolated Central Europe after the 
Reformation. Let me tell them, for their comfort, that ridiculous as was the 
verbiave and pedantry of Frankfort, very solid good has nevertheless come to 
Germany ; Germany has obtained benefits which it cost us Enghshmen centuries 
toacquire. Since 1845 Germany has obtained a free press—a press as free as 
our own-—even in Austria, and to say this is to say all ; for in the nineteenth 
century a thoroughly free press involves everything else. Secondly, Germany 
has obtained a public administration of justice—tribunals which administer 
the law in the presence of the whole country—the cardinal, the protectory, 
the educating practice of British jurisdiction. Thirdly, the vexatious and 
often tyrannical process of written examinations in criminal cases is swept 
away ; the prisoner is publicly confronted with his accuser in open court, with 
full power of oral cross-examination, and the value of this right it is as difficult 
for us Englishinen to estimate, as fora man who has never known sickness 
to be aware of how great a blessing is health. But the Germans who have been 
sick know it now, and the lesson is not lost. Lastly, there has been a begin- 
ning of real constitutional life inGermany ; there is something of parliamentary 
rule in the Bavarian Chambers ; there are Chambers in other States ; Prus- 
sian debates, though debates only ; and Austria has opened a Parliament in 
which speeches are daily made, which would do honour to the Hoxse of 
Commons. 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Two events of more than usual interest have absorbed the attention of the 
theatrical public during the last few days. One is the appearance of M. 
Fechter as Othello, and the other the production of a new opera, by Mr. 
Howard Glover, entitled “ Ruy Blas,” with which the season of the Royal 
English Opera, at Covent Garden, was inaugurated. That the name of the 
now celebrated French actor should again resound at a time when the drama, 
which laid the foundation of his reputation in England, forms once more the 
subject of critical discussion, is certainly a curious coincidence, and however 
antagonistic the opinions may be with rezard to his last attempt, there can be 
no doubt that the popularity of M. Victor Hugo’s dramatic play on the 
English stage, is mainly due to the superior talent of M. Fechter. True, the 
admirers of French literature have long been familar with the poetical works 
of the illustrious exile ; but the majority of play-goers know little or nothing 
of his literary creations, until Ruy Blas was presented in an English dress at 
the Princess's Theatre. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Howard Glover's new opera was to have 
heen brought out at the close of last season, but, for some cause or other, 
the performance was postponed, and reserved for the opening of the next 
campaign. Among the many distinguished names, therefore, of native com- 
posers, who had vouchsafed their support to the lessee of our national esta- 
blishment, the name of Mr. Howard Glover occupied a prominent position, 
inasmuch as his new work would precede those of his fellow contributors. 
We think the composer has little reason for regretting the delay, since a new 
opera stands undoubtedly a fairer chance of suctess at the commencement 
than at the close of the theatrical year, when the public mind is wearied, and 
the ear sated, with music of every description. 

We have great pleasure in being able to announce that “Ruy Blas” 
has met with a very favourable reception. The opera appeared “to give 
vreat pleasure to a very numerous audience. The singers were fre- 
quently recalled, and the author was summoned before the curtain at the 
end of the performance. The duty, however, of an impartial critic, is not to 
endorse blindly the verdict of the public, but to regard the new production in 
‘M artistic point of view. Every new effort of an aspiring and conscientious 
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artist deserves to be treated with consideration and respect. Thus only is jt 
possible to arrive at the truth, and to benefit the public as well as the com- 
poser, by endeavouring to raise the standard of honest criticism. The most 
contradictory opinions have been expressed on Mr. Glover's new Opera, 
Some writers have treated it as utterly worthless; others proclaim it 4 
masterpiece. As usual, however, the truth lies S2tween the extremes. The 
composer of “ Ruy Blas” is chiefly known to the musical world as the author 
of a cantata called “‘Comala,” and of another characteristic work for the 
concert-room, on Burns’s poem, “Tam O'Shanter.” He has also largely con- 
tributed to the library of English music in pieces for the pianoforte and the 
voice, all of more or less pretension, and he deservedly enjoys the reputation 
of being a sound musician and possessed of great literary attainments. But jj 
is not impossible to be and do all this, and yet fail in the higher spheres of 
dramatic composition. 

The music of a “ cantata” is vastly different from that of an opera. The 
former demands a descriptive, the latter an inventive and creative power, 
Now, while fully admitting that the composer of “ Ruy Blas” has, by his 
new essay, added considerably to his reputation as an accomplished musician, 
we must, nevertheless, be permitted to say, that it offers scope for well- 
founded criticism, and, so far, at least, raises disappointment that it fails to 
establish his claim for the present to rank among our first dramatic composers, 
Before entering, however, into the merits of the opera of “‘ Ruy Blas,” we wish 
to say a few words on the “libretto,” which is likewise from the pen of Mr, 
Howard Glover. Following the example of other eminent composers, such 
as Wagner and Berlioz, he has, if not written, at all events constructed his 
own book, instead of entrusting it to other hands. Some portions of the 
task are executed with great skill, the versification is fluent, the words sare 
well adapted for music, the dramatic situations faithfully carried out. But 
it may here be asked, is the plan of writing an opera on the subject of a 
play a good one? We think not. It is true that the dramas of Victor 
Hugo are admirably suited for musical illustration. They are poetical, 
vigorous, and striking ; but on the other hand, they lose much of their effect 
by being robbed of the eloquence and brilliancy of the language itself in 
which they are clothed. Such being the case it would have been better if 
Mr. Glover, in lieu of following so closely the original text, had adopted the 
mere outline of the drama, retaining only its principal incidents. 

The idea of illustrating “‘ Ruy Blas” in music has not presented itself to 
Mr. Glover alone. We all know how beautifully and graphically Men- 
delssohn has pourtrayed the different phases of this work in his splendid 
overture. But we question, whether it ever occurred to Mendelssohn to 
turn the play into an opera. Beethoven, too, has bequeathed to the world 
the overture and music to “ Egmont,” though he has abstained from putting 
music to the words of Goethe’s celebrated tragedy. Again, Mendelsso)u 
composed the splendid prelude to “‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with the 
addition of chorus and songs. Still he must have felt the danger of trans- 
forming Shakspeare’s comedy into a lyric play. If we turn to the subject 
of Ruy Blas, we cannot do better than refer to what Victor Hugo hii- 
self lays down in his own preface, as the leading features of the drama. 
“The philosophic subject of * Ruy Blas’ lies,” he says, “ in the aspiration of 
the people towards higher spheres of action (‘les régions élevées’), the human 
subject in human love. The dramutic subject, in the love of a lackey for 
a queen.” From this it will more readily be gathered how difficult a matter 
it is to embody this threefold personification of “ Ruy Blas” in a musical 
form. 

But, as we have said, the composer las given us an almost literal transla- 
tion of the dialogue. We cannot but consider this a mistake. He ought, 
we think, to have put it in the shape of recitative, or condensed the substance 
of the plot ; for, to have to listen to a lengthened conversation in an opera, 
especially of a dramatic character, is both tedious and inappropriate, even 
supposing our singers to be perfect masters of the histrionic art. Nor do we 
much admire the way in which the denouement is brought about. In the 
original version, Don Sallust, being mortally wounded by the hand of Ruy 
Blas, exclaims —‘Je meurs assassiné! démon!” and is driven into an 
adjoining room by his infuriated enemy. “ Tu meurs puni!” replies Ray 
Bias, who, having closely followed his adversary, disappears, and consum- 
mates the horrible deed, doubtless to his entire satisfaction. 

In the opera, however, the affair is tanaged ditferently. The lackey, after 
having threatened to kill the “ Prime Minister,” yet gives him one chance, 
and, throwing down the sword, addresses hii thus :— 


** You have a dagger; so have I. 
We are now on equal terms, 
Strike for your life.”’ 

We here add the description of the struggle, as given in the “libretto.” 
Whilst endeavouring to extricate himself from the Queen’s grasp (who, by 
the bye, is made a witness of the deadly encounter)—Sallust glides rapidly 
behind Ruy Blas, stabs him in the back, and then rushes precipitately to the 
baleony, at the back of the stage. Upon this Ruy Blas erying, “ Ah! treach- 
erous to the last,” “‘ pursues Sallust like lightning to the balcony, seizes him 
by the throat, and having stabbed him tn the breast, hurls him over the 
parapet.” 

Our readers may-choose between the French and English versions. 

Ruy Blas now returns to the Queen, who naturally regards him “ with fear 
and horror.” A long duet ensues, which, considering the precarious state of 
Ruy Blas (with the wound in his back) is hardly judicious. At last the 
wounded man falls exhausted to the ground—whether from singing or stand- 
ing is not statel—and expires in the arms of his “ loving engel,” after having 
obtained her royal pardon. In the original piece the hero dies by swallowing 
poison, and having likewise secured her Majesty's forgiveness for the wrong 
he has done her, the wretched lover breathes his last, whisper:ng the worl 
“ Merci!” So much for the play. 

It is not our intention to pass in review all the various pieces in the opera, 
nor can we do justice to the many able and musician-like qualities displayed 
by the author. All we can do, is to state the impression we have derived from 
a hearing of the work as a whole, and to cite those “numbers” whic: 
appeared to us the most worthy of attention. That the composer 1s @ 
musician of thought and feeling is evident throughout ; every act gives proo 
of his knowledge and conscientious study. He knows much, but does not 
always turn it to the best account ; while his wish to be original often results 
in eccentricity. The great fault of his score, however, in our opinion, consists 
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a want of form and clearness of design. Every now and then we are 
rmed with a beautiful melody, we applaud a happy phrase, and admire a 


it 
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cna Fe . . * tot 
wood dramatie combination, when suddenly the spell is broken, and we lose 


ni] trace of a presiding idea, It would almost appear as if the composer had 
tostowed more labour and time upon some portions of the opera than upon 

rz. which would account for the unequal merit of his music. In the first 
for example, we have a very charming opening chorus—“ Gaily pass the 
‘eund hours” —well sustained throughout, as fresh as it is animated. But 
‘oan after there comes a “ scena” for Don Sallust (Mr. Santley), “ My heart 
with rage is swelling,” which promises well ; but winds up with common- 
place tune and empty “roulades.” The same maybe said of the following 
«<eona” for Ruy Blas (Mr. Harrison), “ Ambition’s early golden dreams,” 
where, after an extremely good beginning, the music flags towards the 
conclusion. 

In the second act the composer yields to what is called the popular taste, 
‘hat is, the taste for ballads. No less than six of these dainties are served up, 
‘1 the most alluring form, in all shapes, “ tempi,” and styles. They offer 
, perfect mine of wealth for the publisher, who in a “Sympathising Heart,” 
+“ Home of my Youth,” “ Could Life’s dark Scene,” and the “ Flower she 
Ives,” will find all he can possibly wish for in a musical and speculative 
sense. One of the very best things, perhaps, in the opera is, a short part 
on, “ Largesse, largesse, noble Lady,” a really beautiful bit of part writing. 
A trio immediately following the last piece, “ Beauteous Lady, list my 
Strain,” contains also several good points, but partakes again of the old 
failing, of not being well sustained. We must also commend the finale to 
the second act, “ Oh cease, fond heart, to flutter,” as well wrought out, bril- 
liantly scored, and, though a little fragmentary, yet vigorously treated. 
Nothing particularly striking occurs in the third act, the weakest of the 
opera. But in the fourth act, a trio between the Queen, Sallust, and Ruy 
bias, “ Too true were my forebodings,”’ deserves praise for orchestral 
colouring, and ingenious combination. ‘To end with the beginning, we 
will add, that the overture, though not remarkable for invention and clearness 
of form, is yet effective and clever. Take it all in all, we have every 
reason to hope that the succe-s of Mr. Howard Glover's first attempt in 
the highest walk of the lyric drama will induce him to further exert 
himself and will tend to ripen his experience, reminding him of the words of 
(oethe :— 


ov he 
act 
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** Tigenheiten die werden schon haften; 
Cultivire deine Eigenschaften.”’ 


Almost the entire strength of the company was brought to bear upon the 
cficient production of the new work, and it is but just to state that the per- 
formers acquitted themselves of their task most creditably. Miss Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyne, Miss McLean (a débutante of promise), and Miss Thirlwall, 
a very intelligent and pleasing singer, are all equally, in: their respective 
parts, deserving of praise, while Messrs. Harrison and Santley gave excellent 
impersonations of Ruy Blas and Don Sallust —the latter especially having 
cynsiderably improved in his acting. The orchestra and chorus, as usual, 
contributed greatly to the general effect ; and we were pleased to note the 
‘ordial reception awarded to Mr. Mellon on entering the orchestra, proving 
that his merits are duly appreciated. 


» 


THE HAYMARKET.—MR. BOOTH. 


Dramatic stars are strangely erratic in their courses. Sometimes they 
leave the theatrical sphere in blank darkness, and then several,—in number, 
if not in lustre, sufficient for a constellation,—appear above the horizon 
together. At this moment the stars of tragedy are in the ascendant. At 
three theatres three celebrities are playing Shakspeare, as if in rivalry. 
Of the trio, two are novel; and of these two, one is an innovator. It is 
icontest of three competitors, among whom the honours are not yet 
jivided. At Drury Lane tragedy appears like a ghost, revisiting its 
ancient home, awakening old echoes, and renewing memories, now grown 
dim and faint, of former glories. At the Princess’s she is in newly-furnished 
lodgings, where she is not yet quite herself, so much of the upholstery 
is of French pattern ; she looks as if she often mistook herself for the spirit 
of melodrama, who is allied to the tragic family, but of a more bustling 
nd prosaic nature. She cannot find her new keys to the heart without 
frequently consulting the labels to them, in the shape of stage directions ; 
and walks among her new furniture as if afraid of tumbling over it. 

Her English, on the purity of which she once prided herself, has been 
considerably damaged by her continental tour. In fact, she speaks with a 
decided foreign accent, and her oldest friends are the most perplexed by her 
acquired tones. But time and custom reconcile us to anything, and with 
their joint help we may accept English tragedy in her Parisian costume. We 
ll merely have to go through the three stages by which Pope says we 
arrive at vice ; we must first endure, then pity, then embrace! At the 
Haymarket also, tragedy has found a footing, but as an unexpected guest ; 
the household was quite unprepared for such a dignified visitor. There are 
igus of hurry and makeshift as to her'accommodation, and the servants, used 
to company of an exactly opposite humour, do not easily answer the demands 
vade on them. How can they hurry upstairs with the poison-bowl and 
lavver of the sterner muse, where the only orders given for so long a time 
have been those of comedy calling for champagne, or farce uproarious for 
' pipe and pot? With three tragedians appealing to the public, compuri- 
suns, though proverbially odious, are, nevertheless, inevitable. 

Of M. Fechter we have elsewhere spoken. Mr. G. V. Brooke returns, like 
Lara, from distant lands, and his friends are “ not unrejoiced to see him once 
‘gain.” We must pass to Mr. Booth, who comes as a stranger, but with a 
name associated with the British stage as a competitor with Edmund Kean. 
The elder Booth cast his lot in America, and to most of us only his name is 
known. But the attractions that drew English artists to America appear 
'o have lost their power. The current has turned the other way. There is 
‘n emigration of dramatic talent from America to England. The real 
tragedies of civil war are too terrible to allow of mimic woes beside them ; 
nd the laughter of comedy must be out of place. The blow that prostrates 

mimerce falls heavily on art of all kinds ; and to American art England is 
now likely to be an ark of refuge. The “fallen on evil days” seem by 
‘astinet to fly te England as an asylum, whether they have been crushed as 
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victims by a despotism, or are the accidental sacrifices in the political 
convulsions of n democracy. 

To inherit a name, however, is something ; it smooths a path for the second 
who bears it, if he is the heir of the first in something more. The a:nounce- 
meut of a Booth in “ Shylock,” “ Overreach,” and “ Richard IIL,” reads like 
an old stage tradition, re-embodied and brought back to us. It has had influ- 
ence enough to secure the new actor a kind reception ; but we have some 
fear that the interest he has excited will not deepen into enthusiasm. Mr. 
Booth has many excellent natural gifts : what is called a good stage face, an 
expressive eye, easy action, and distinct delivery. We have seen him only 
in “ Richard,” and we can fancy him more effective in any other part. It 
seems to us a kind of infatuation in all tragedians to touch that repulsive 
play. Some peculiarities of voice and person enabled the elder Kean to be 
impressive in it ; at least we believe so, on general testimony. But we have 
never yet seen the actor who could make the mass of stage patch-work 
endurable. It is one of the stock pieces an audience endures rather than 
enjoys. Weare almost inclined to think the better of an actor who fails in 
it, though it may seem absurd to say so. 

Mr. Booth attempted nothing beyond the received version of the character : 
gave the quieter speeches sensibly ; and yielded a little too much to the 
temptations to rant that are offered by the last scenes. The combat with 
Richmond, and the death, were overdone ; but we do not wonder at it. The 
introduction of a few horses would fit the whole of the last act for Astley’s, 
from which standard it is but little removed. We wish our tragedians would 
rid themselves of this incubus, and the stage of a monstrosity: are they 
solemnly bound to sacrifice themselves to this most obstinate of our dramatic 
superstitions ? 


Rebicws of Hooks, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY.* 

Tiiosk who interest themselves with the history and origin of the numerous 
societies of London are aware that the Ethnological Society was founded (not 
before it was wanted) through the exertions of certain members of the Geogra- 
phical Society (who thought that sufficient attention was not paid to ethnological 
subjects) and those of some active promoters of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, who felt that the more there was known of the numerous varieties of 
mankind, the more their own benevolent objects would be promoted. 

Since its foundation, the Ethnological Society has changed its place of meeting, 
and (to some extent) the details of its management more than once. Upon the 
whole, however, it has held an honourable position, and done a fair amount of 
work; never having done better than it is doing at the present moment. 

By tho side of the societies of Paris and the United States of America it 
shows well; these being it chief rivals. In Germany, ethnology is more at a 
discount than the general character of German science leads us to expect. At 
any rate, it is so subordinate to philology, that, in the native land of Blumenbach, 
it is weaker than in most other countries of Europe. In like manner the Scan- 
dinavian school subordinates it either to archawology or anatomy ; though what is 
done by the investigators at Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, is of the 
best and soundest sort. Indeed, it was a Swede (Niilson) who first insisted upon 
the importance of its geological aspect, and paved the way for its recognition as 
what is called a Paleontological Science. Out of Scandinavia, it is the English 
who work the Palwontological method the best, the French and Germans being 
unfamiliar with it. In Russia, where both data and opportunities are numerons, 
the investigation and exposition of facts is excellent. There ia, however, too 
little independence of thought, and too weak a spirit of criticism in the dominions 
of the Czar, to justify us in speaking of a Russian School. 

In Spain and Portugal there is, as may be expected, a minimum of anything 
that implies thought and progress; whilst, in Italy, there is more than the 
Italians have gotten credit for; indeed, in the present volume, there is a paper 
which is little more than an abstract of one by Biondelli. 

Finland has a high and honourable position of its own; the researches of 
Sjégren, Castrén, and other savans from that comparatively obscure domain, 
being chiefly (though by no means exclusively) directed towards the details of 
the special stock to which they and their numerous congeners belong. 

In Greece, ethnology degenerates into a rabid nationality ; indeed this is one of 
the forms which it takes in Germany and Denmark. 

The English school is free from this defect. It is also free from the taint 
which the imperative defence of slavery has engendered in America. With 
great opportunities, some learning, plenty of boldness, and good native names to 
inspire their efforts, the American ethnologists are always advocates, and never 
judges. If it were not for this, the American school, ours would stand as high as 
any. Asitis we have claimed a high place for our own—-a high place for the English 
Ethnological Society. It would be discreditable to us if we did not do so. Before 
the time of Prichard, there had been physiologists without history, and ordinary 
historians without a due amount of physical and physiological acquirements. 
There had been men like Blumenbach and men like Herder, but there had been 
no one who, like our countryman, combined the two qualifications. Dealing with 
his subject, in the first instance, as one which was ess ntially historical in respect 
to its method, he allowed the important suggestions of the present Master of 


Trinity, and the example of Sir Charles Lyell in geology, to have their due effect 


upon his naturally candid mind ; and, in his last contribution to the subject 


. atinatie wnnnamiaad tia : 

which he had done so much to make his own, he emphatically recognized its tru 
° ’ . _ ° - ss ot tical . 4 
paleontological character, and the identity of most of its methods with those of 


the geologists. Inthe question so lately discussed as to the antiquity of the 
flint instruments of Picardy, it is clear that the two sciences meet. 

If Prichard was the founder of the science, the present President of the Society 
ss its patriarch - indeed his earliest « thnological inquiries are concurrent, in point 


» 


* Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London. New Series. Vol. 1. Murray. 
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_ tales in his own profession, invested his characters with a vitality which thogo 
_ who drew upon their reading, or their imagination alone, were unable to bestow. 
Cooper once or twice followed in his wake, though at a considerable distance, ang 
| one or two other authors of less note—the best of whom was probably another 
naval officer, Captain Chamier—were led by the popularity of “ Peter Simple ” 
, and “ Midshipman Easy” to attempt similar delineations of naval scenes. Many 


light. They all display a wide knowledge ; they are all couched in clear and | 
_ of these writers displayed considerable talent, and, so attractive was any tale of 


of time, with the earlier ones of Prichard. In some cases, perhaps, they are 
earlier. ‘ 

The latest speak for themselves. There are four of them in the present 
all four stamped with the merits of earlier ones. They all deal with 


volume; ¢ 
important, interesting, and well-chosen subjects, upon which they all throw 


vigorous language; and they generally attack opinions which, at least, have the 
merit of being supported by able men, with extreme boldness. 

In these the speculative element enters largely. The really usefal parts, how- 
ever, of the volume, are the more unambitious papers, which limit themselves to 
the exhibition of facts. It is these which give the value to Societies. The 
Geological Society, in its infancy, had no theories. It stuck to the collection of 
data; and no society accumulated them more rapidly, or arranged them more 


effectively. In their season came the theories—all the better for not having 


come too soon. 
The Ethnological Society would act wisely in thinking of this. The articles 


which contain the smallest amount of speculation, and which limit themselves 
most exclusively to facts, are the best. They are simply— 


** Proud to be useful, scorning to be more ;"’ 


and the newer the field they illustrate the better they are. An unobtrusive 
paper of Mr. Busk’s is a definite contribution to that department of the science 
which deals with the form and capacity of crania. So are the papers of Dr. 
Beddoes ; especially those where he speaks from his observation rather than his 
reading. Until he actually has to give a responsible opinion, no one knows how 
difficult it is to deal with some very simple questions. Much has been written 
on the colour and complexion of the Kelts, and other ancient nations; and 
extracts from old writers have been adduced. Yet what are the present Engl: h- 
men? Are they dark or fair? Dr. Prichard made them dark. Are they black- 
haired or white-haired? Dr. Prichard makes them brown-haired. But there 
are many shades of brown. Dr. Beddoes has taken localities, counted noses, and 
given tables. If this be humble work, it is also useful. 

There are, however, too many of our old friends. This means that the Ethno- 
logical Transactions contain, under the disguise of a special scientific monograph, 
contributions which are little better than so many chapters of some ordinary book 
of travels recast. Such is one of Mr. Ainsworth’s on the Yezids ; of whom little is 
known ; the best of which little is to be found in a work by Mr. Badger. However, 
’ the Yezids are a taking subject ; and, with a good paper on them, would do much to 
filla room. Sucha one, too, is Mr. Atkinson’s on the Kirghiz. Such, too, and some- 
thing worse, is one of Mr. Du Chaillu’s. It is difficult, however, to see how the 
society could have done without it. Mr. Du Chaillu, then at the zenith of his popu- 
larity, must have been had for the evening ; even at the price of the republication of 
what is simply the appendix to his well-known work. It is an appendix, and by 
no means a good one. It contains some remarks on the general structure of the 
languages of the equatorial portion of Western Africa; but they might just as 
well have been written in the library of the British Museum as in Africa. Some 
of the specimens were confessedly taken from a miscellaneous ship-load of blacks 
then off the coast, and belong to the Gambia and the Senegal; representing 
Equatorial Africa just as the Lap, or Norwegian, represents the Spanish or 
Portuguese. Others touch the parts in question more closely; but they differ 
only as dialects from the ordinary specimens of Bowdich and the American 
missionaries. The famous Fan language, spoken by the great nation of can- 
nibals, is represented only by its numerals. 

Though this system of publishing chapters out of books as monographs be bad, 
it is one which it is hopeless to impugn. It will, and must, flourish. It answers 
the purposes of both parties. It advertises the author, and gratifies the president 
by a full room ; and for full rooms most presidents would sell their souls. We 
must bear with it. The French system, where the claims of any new lion are 
investigated by a preliminary committee, is a remedy which is, perhaps, worse 
than the disease. With us, however, the opposite practice is carried too far. A 
lion, with us, goes through a regular process of puffery. The London societies 
utilize him first, and stamp him with their imprimatur. He then attends the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and stars it in the provinces. 
However, it pleases the presidents, and the harm it does is small. The lions 
themselves come off worst. With the exception of Livingstone, they are merely 
nine-day wonders, and are equally injured by the puff and the collapse. 

A paper on the Miaoutse is a good resumé of the little known about them. 
They are a people belonging to the more impracticable districts of the South- 
West provinces of China, especially the province of Yunnan. With our high 
notions of the antiquity of the Chinese, the halo of mystery that hangs about the 
men who were aboriginal as compared with them, is very stimulating; and, 
doubtless, if we look upon the Miaoutse as the Welshmen of China, they are inter- 
esting. Approach them, however, from the West, and their interest diminishes. 
They are merely the easternmost members of some well-known groups—prolonga- 
tions of the family belonging to Assam and the Shan districts. 

Another paper where the author both speaks to definite facts, and speaks as 
an eye-witness, is one of Mr. Parker Snow’s, on the islanders of Tierra del 
Fuego; to which may be added those of Mr. Stanbridge and Mr. Hutchinson. 

In most of the others there is either speculation or book-work ; in some of them 
too much of the latter. 








TRUE BLUE; OR, THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A BRITISH 
SEAMAN.* 

Amon the almost countless members of the various schools of novelists who, 
on the death of Walter Scott, sought to occupy some space in the field of literary 
fame thus left vacant, it is probably not too much to say that no one for a long 
time came up to Captain Marryatt, who, laying the foundation of most of his 


© True Biue; or, the Life and Adventares of a British Seaman of the Old School. 
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| nearly so. Accordingly he is one of a prize crew of four who are sent home 











maritime enterprise or naval victory to a British ear, all achieved a momen 
success and popularity. But for some time that string of the Muses’ lyre would 
seem to have been broken, and it was with a feeling something like that with 
which we again meet an old friend, that we found on our table a volume whose 
navy-blue colour, gilt with anchors and sea-horses, to say nothing of its title 
“True Blue,” indicated with sufficient plainness that the race is not yet extinct of 
those who seek their inspiration in what—if, as we are told on high authority, 
Britannia’s “‘home is on the deep”—may be called in more senses than one, 
her “ Fireside Annals.” The precedents of Ten-thousand-topsail-sheet-blocks, and 
one or two other names of almost equal compositeness and dimensions, haye 
shown us that sailors, in inventing names for new-born messmates, are sometimes 
as inventive as Praise-God Barebones himself; so that we have no right to be 
surprised at True Blue being a proper name ; especially as, being introduced to 
him at his birth, and being permitted to accompany him to his christening, we 
are placed in full possession of the process by which he arrived at this compara. 
tively moderate nomenclature. He is half an orphan at his birth, being born on 
board H.M.S. Terrible, 74, in a storm which at once accelerated his arrival in this 
world of care, and frightened her who gave him being out of it, and he becomes 
wholly one a few weeks afterwards, when the only other two women on board 
who, as friends of his mother, had taken on themselves the task of rearing him, 
died of yellow fever in the West Indies, and his father was killed ina running 
action in which the Terrible was engaged with the Frenchman. However, the 
ship’s crew, with whom both his parents had been general favourites, declared 
he was the child of them all, or rather the ship’s child, while they constituted a 
tolerably strong company of godfathers and godmothers. They even propose to 
the captain to christen him ; but he, though generally indulgent to their wishes, 
shook his head. He had never heard of lay baptism, and he could not find it 
mentioned in the Articles of War; so they were forced to wait till they got to 
Kingston, where they went ashore, and had the service duly performed by a 
regular clergyman. Billy True Blue was the name given him. His father's 
name had been William; but as Paul Pringle, his most particular chum, and now 
his boy’s principal sponsor, observed ‘‘ D’ye see, he’d be always called Billy, that 
would be but natural like ; then where’s the use of calling him William? And 
True Blue he is, for he was born at sea aboard a man-of-war, and he’ll be brought 
up at sea among man-of-war’s men; and he’ll be a right true blue seaman him. 
self one of these days if he lives, so there’s an end on the matter.” 

True Blue’s adventures begin before he is old enough to be conscious of them. 
He is in more than one chase of the French, and more than one storm, such as 
the West Indies only know, and he is still but a child when he is present in 
Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, which shapes his course for life, by depriving 
him of the captain who had watched over him from his birth, had taken him with 
him from ship to ship, and, having lost all his own children, had formed plans in 
his own mind of getting him on the quarter-deck, and making him his heir, 
Captain Penrose, however, is shot through and through by a French bullet ; and 
so, True Blue being deprived of the only friend whose interest could makea 
gentleman of him, is confined to the humbler lot of an able seaman. « There is 
even some danger of his having a worse fate than that; for he is sent home in 
one of the disabled prizes, which has a narrow escape of being re-taken by some 
French frigates. The crew, however, mixed as it is, part being English, part 
American, and part even French prisoners (surely our author here must have 
fancied himself a poet, and remembered something about ‘‘ Quidlibet audendi”), 
all fight like troopers, their predominant idea being no fancy for self-pr- 
servation, nor for victory, but only one of dread, lest Billy True Blue should fall 
into the hands of the “crapauds,” and be turned into a little frog-eating 


Frenchman. 

The American war soon comes to an end; and there is little work for men-0- 
war, whether by land or sea, till the French revolution breaks out. By that time 
True Blue has grown into a cabin-boy, and, as a matter of course, he falls in with 
one of the middies of the old Terrible, who in the same time has grown into 4 
post-captain. Equally as a matter of course Paul Pringle and a lot more of the 
old Terribles are with him; they all join the Ruby, thirty-six in a body, and now 
we begin to be put more formally in possession of True Blue’s real character. It 
must, we presume as landsmen, be a genuine touch of nautical experience that 
represents him as first winning the hearts of the rest of the crew, by showing how 
he could “‘ handle his feet” in the sailors’ hornpipe. But presently he shows good 
qualities of more importance: there are on board a bully and a meek spirit; 
(Readers of ‘ Midshipman Easy ” will be reminded a little too forcibly of Vigor’ 
and Gossett, Gipples being Vigors, with a dash of Mr. Easthupp, and Harry 
Hartland an improved Gossett.) Gipples is more of a coward than Vigors ; and 
Hartland is not quite so tender-hearted as Gossett; but there is a general family 
likeness which shows Mr. Kingston to have been astudent of Marryatt. True Blue 
of course sides against the bully, who proving a coward as well, is speedily 
brought to grief and ridicule. True Blue is also gifted with a wonderful eye, and 
the Ruby becoming engaged in a succession of frigate actions, he is every 20¥ 
and then allowed a shot at the enemy by the captains of the different guns, and at 
every shot he knocks away a yard, or a mast, or a wheel, with as much econ 

y. 
In fact, if we take the Belle Citoyenne, the Reunion, La Sybille, and others, it 8 
more owing to True Blue’s shooting than Captain Garland’s skill and coolness. 


Of course a novel would not be complete if the hero did not come to grief, oF 
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the vessel last captured, and some of her crew, as prisoners. The French soon 
fnd themselves the stronger party and determine to rise on their captors. Still, 
in spite of their numbers they trust to artifice rather than strength; feigning 
to quarrel with one another they smash tlhe compass; they steal the key of the 
arms chest; and, having provided themselves with dirks and loaded pistols, 
they set upon the British. True Blue, of course, is again the saviour of the 
ship. He shoots one, frightens another out of his wits, till he tumbles head 
first down the hatchway, and then he and his inseparable Paul Pringle tie the 
defeated Frenchmen hand and foot, and save the vessel for a time; but after 
some more hairbreadth adventures he does get taken prisoner by the French. 
We fear that our novelist is not using the licence of which before we ventured to 
suspect him, when he represents the French, even the officers, as vying with one 
another in the ill-treatment of their prisoners. They strip them even of their 
coats and waistcoats, declaring that no one on board a ship belonging to the 
French republic shall ‘ wear the livery of a despot, one of those hateful things 
called a king.” But 


** There is a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
And looks after the life of poor Jack.” 


And sothe Frenchman is taken in his turn, and by the Ruby ; sothat True Blue 
regains his ship, and relates his adventures to Captain Garland, and leads that 
gallant officer to give emphatic utterance to a resolution “ never to trust any 
man again who speaks French and wears shirt frills.” 

Advancement offers itself to True Blue, for among his recent adventures he has 
jumped overboard and saved the life of a midshipman no older than himself, 
who happens to be a baronet of great property, and whose relations have in- 
fluence enough to obtain him the offer of a commission. But he will not leave 
his messmates and the tough old godfather, Paul Pringle, who, somehow or 
other, through battles, and storms, and wrecks, and captures, has stuck to him 
like a barnacle ; so he decides on remaining a common seaman, and the only 
reward he will accept is a sight of London. London he sees, and a naval 
drama; Incledon or Braham, we suppose, being the hero of the piece; but, who- 
ever he was, the only feeling with which the spectacle inspired him was that he 
could have shown the audience how a Frenchman was boarded much better 
himself. As he goes on he sees more and warmer service: he is with Lord 
Hood at Toulon ; he is in the boat with Sir Sidney Smith when he burns the 
French ships in the harbour; and he is in the first great battle of the revolu- 
tionary war, the glorious First of June; no bad prelude to the still greater 
glories of Nelson. | 

Mr. Kingston does not let him off one of the troubles that flesh is, or rather, 
when nautically inclined, was heir to half a century ago, and accordingly, while 
on leave, Master True Blue gets seized by a press-gang, to serve under a rough 
lot of officers on board a brig bound for the East Indies. But his good luck 
sticks to him. He bears a principal share in the capture of another Frenchman ; 
makes a friend of his captain, rough though he may be; and is presently 
reclaimed by the ship he belongs to. The Gannet cuts out a prize; True Blue 
has more fighting and more storms; in one of them, he and Pringle are believed 
by all their comrades to have been drowned, but they turn up again ; and at last 
he gets his heart’s desire, and is made a warrant officer. For a moment his luck 
seems over, as he is again taken prisoner by a French ship of larger size; but he 
is again re-taken. The peace of Amiens is signed; and there is nothing left to do 
but to marry him off and have done with him. A wife is peculiarly the natural 
end of a sailor; and some chapters before the close of the volume we are intro- 
duced to a Miss Mary Ogle, the daughter of a messmate, who “ seriously 
inclines” to True Blue’s dancing and the stories that his comrades tell her of 
his gallantry. His wedding is celebrated with due solemnity; and we are 
assured that he is still alive, giving good advice to his grandchildren, such as he 
received from his godfather, Mr. Pringle, and the rest of the Terribles who took 
charge of his education. From the sketch we have given, it will easily be seen 
that Billy True Blue’s biography is a lively tale enough; brimfull of incidents, 
and having those incidents founded on a sufficient basis of truth to render them 


the old glories of their country and her navy, and who believe that neither 
steam-engines, nor screws, nor iron sides, nor 100-pounder guns, will ever dimi- 
nish the relative superiority of the British sailor to every other seaman afloat. 
The Gloire and the Warrior are as different vessels from the Bucentawre and the 
Victory, as can well be conceived; but the crews that man the new ships are of 
the same stuff with those that fought those old champions of their respective 
countries. In the days of Howe and Nelson, vessel for vessel and rating for 
rating, the French ships were always heavier in metal, more numerously manned, 
and generally better sailers than the English; but the French, brave man 
though he was, did not feel the quarter-deck his home, as the English tar did. 
The old Napoleon ordered his admirals not to engage with ours unless the French 
fleet was one-third stronger than the British; but even that prudent injunction 
could not prevent those who received it from being borne off to Spithead as 
prisoners. And till the habits of the two nations are wholly changed, it is not an 
iron plate here, or a long gun there, that will rob us of the invincibility which has 
never deserted our banner since Edward, though outnumbered in the proportion 
of at least two to one, first saw the lilied flags lowered from topmast after 
topmast in the great battle of Sluys, the first naval victory of an English fleet. 
The chief defect of * True Blue,”’—we should not be duly discharging our office 
of critics if we did not discover some point in which there might be room for 
amendment,—is the want of discrimination shown in the very grandiloquent 
language put into the mouths of all the personages alike. Every soul on board 
every ship, always excepting Mr. Gipples, is not only animated by the very best 
of intentions, but is continually expressing them in the very best of language. 
It is true the Terrible and all other “True Blue’s” ships are model ships, with 
model officers ; but still, if a crew was to be found in the last century every man 
of which, from the captain to the smallest cabin-boy, was so invariably well-bred 
as never, under any provocation, or any excitement, to forget their noble senti- 
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ments, their courteous manners, and their correct, not to say choice, language, 
we suspect such politeness must have been the exception rather than the rule. 
In the tale before us it is the rule. The captain, when shot through the body, 
expresses himself as neatly as when he is discussing lay baptism with Mr. 
Pringle; Mr. Pringle himself, whether he is knocked down the hatchway in a 
storm, or cutting down a Frenchman, or figuring at a hop as the intended best- 
man when True Blue’s courting comes to its consummation, is as complete a 
pattern of sentiment and diction as the headline in a copybook ; and we may be 
sure the hero in no respect falls short of his self-appointed godfather. 

It has been objected to the “ School for Scandal,” that the author has sinned 
against nature and propriety in making all his characters equally witty. The 
objection is not without truth; and it is a still greater departure from the fitness 
of things to turn a whole ship’s crew, under every variety of circumstance, into 
a body of deliberately-speaking gentlemen—something between dictionary makers 
and Methodist parsons. A century ago a novelist would have given us the sea- 
men’s language in all its coarseness, sinning, indeed, thus against a still more 
imperious propriety than that which is, we conceive, violated by Mr. Kingston; 
but there is a middle path which many examples have proved to be not unattain- 
able to careful, painstaking judgment. Such care is certainly within Mr. King- 
ston’s capabilities ; and, however well constructed his plots, however lively and 
diversified his incidents, neither he nor any man can obtain a place in the first 
rank of novelists without a vigilant and constant exercise of it. 








THE OBSCUREST PERIOD OF BRITISH HISTORY.* 


WUEN we go back beyond a certain date in the history of any nation, we come 
to a period which the historian gives up entirely, because there is no hope of 
obtaining any materials to elucidate it, either documentary or legendary; and when 
history, properly speaking, begins, we have to pass through ages in which we 
have but now and then a gleam of light, mostly thrown from without, upon 
the general obscurity, until we reach the period when society has taken that more 
permanent form in which literary records are created and preserved. Thus, we 
know absolutely nothing of the history of Britain before the first expeditions of 
the Romans, excepting the few details given by the Roman writers themselves ; 
and although some grossly ridiculous fables have been invented, and there are 
antiquaries who make wild guesses at what they call pre-historic events, yet the 
sober and judicious historian leaves this period untouched, and begins with that 
for which he finds some authentic evidence. 

During the Roman period we have no British historians, but we have notices of the 
history of Britain in foreign (Roman) writers, which, being confirmed, and in some 
cases extended, by the numerous monumental inscriptions of various kinds found 
in the island, give us a tolerably clear notion of its general outline. We are well 
acquainted with the events of Casar’s invasion, for they are told by himself; and 
the actions of Agricola, and some of the history of the preceding period, are 
related to us by the pen of Tacitus; while notices of British affairs in the Roman 
historical writers are not wanting till the close of the Roman period, sufficient 
to enable us to reject mere fables without any hesitation. Foreign writers have 
also left us some slight notices of events which immediately followed the with- 
drawal of the imperial government; but from that time (the middle Of the fifth 
century) to the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity (the beginning of 
the seventh century) we have neither native writers nor information from foreign 
writers of the time, and the history of Britain becomes a complete blank, 


| except what we know from Anglo-Saxon writers, who made use of Anglo-Saxon 





traditions. A long blank period like this held out great temptations for forging his- 
tory, not only because of the natural fondness for, or, we might say, the natural 
tendency to, invention, but because there were interests of a later period involved 
in it. Thus, for instance, there can be little doubt that the British Christians, with 
whom the Saxon converts were engaged in religious controversy in the seventh 
century, were not orthodox according to the then Romish doctrines, and it was 


; ; 7 : P ~ int with the Papacy to show that a British Church existed in the seventh 
interesting, not only to sailors, but to those who love to cherish a recollection of | ger ree ee pacy 


century which was orthodox and acknowledged the authority of the Pope. 
Accordingly, the oldest of the so-called historical writings of this “ obscurest 
period,” ascribed to a man called Gildas, have evidently a theological object, and 
have been supposed to have been forged at the time of the theological disputes 
between the Saxon and Welsh ecclesiastics, perhaps in the latter part of the 
seventh century. These writings contain very little historical information, and 
that little seems evidently inconsistent with truth. The next writer, who glories in 
the name of Nennius, is of a much later date, perhaps not older than the eleventh 
century. These are the “ original” authorities, and their personal and literary his- 
tory is full of improbabilities. The next, who fills the history with much more details 
than the others, Geoffrey of Monmouth, is not an original writer, but pretends to 
translate from some original writer in the Armorican language. If we accept 
these authorities they enable us to give ‘an infinitely more minutely detailed 


| account of the history of the “ obscurest period” of our annals than the Roman 
| writers have left us of their occupation, or than the Saxon traditions have left us 


| of the Saxon history. 


The difference is that the Roman records bear truth upon 
their face, and that the Anglo-Saxon stories, bare as they are, hardly pretend to be 
anything more than traditions; while these pretended British histories bear as 
evident marks of being nothing but fabrications. The comparison is very fatal 
to the claims of the latter to authenticity. 

The author of the two volumes before us, Mr. Haigh, has come forward, not 
only to vindicate the strict authenticity and accuracy of these writers, but to 
enlarge upon the history they give us of the “ obscurest period” of our annals. 
A gentleman like Mr. Haigh, who has a certain degree of antiquarian reputation, 


* The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons; or, Harmony of the “‘ Historia Britonum,” the 
Writings of Gildas, the “* Brut,” and the Saxon Chronicle, with reference to the events of the 
Fifth and Sixth Centuries. By Daniel H. Haigh. Svo. London : J. Rassell Smith. 1861. 

The Anglo-Saxon Sagas: an Examination of their Value as Aids to History, A Sequel to the 
ss History of the Conquest of Britain by the Saxons.” By Daniel H. Haigh. London: J. Rus- 
sell Smith. &vo. 196). 
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and whose earlier labours displayed staal sili nt, has always‘a right to 
our fair consideration, and it is in this fecling that we take up these two volumes. 
Mr. Haigh has formed certain theories, we think rather hastily, but he has taken 
them up in good faith, and we believe that he has the full conviction of their 
truth. He considers that all the difficulty, or obscurity, arises from the adoption 
of erroneous dates, and to set this right he adopts the date 425 as that of the 


arrival of Horsa and Hengist. The way, however, in which this date is estab- 
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lished is by no means satisfactory, and is, we fear, too much characteristic of | 


Mr. Haigh’s style of reasoning. Four manuscripts of the work attributed to 
Nennius, of rather recent date, contain some chronological notes added to the 
original book, which Mr. Haizh thinks “may have been wriiten as early as the 
sixth century,’ and by a comparison of these among themselves and with the 
vague language of the so-called Nennius, this date is fixed upon. But we may 
fairly ask of Mr. Haigh, what right has he to assume, for it is a mere assumption, 
that these notes are of the sixth century, or that they are of any authority ? 
and the whole of Mr. Haigh’s theories of British history rest upon the assumption 
that the works of Gildas, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and some other writings 
which Mr. Haigh adds to them, are to be acknowledged as authentic, and for 
their authenticity we cannot see that Mr. Haigh las added anything to the 
evidence already existing, which is now, we think, generally rejected. In speaking 
of Hors&é and Hengist, we must proceed at once to the grand speculation of our 
author, that of tracing historical personages and historical events by similarity 
of names, and especially by the names of localities, which is very curious, and 
at first sight very plausible, but it is in this extreme curiosity and plausibility 
that we think the fallacy of the theory lies. An extraordinary coincidence may 
occur and be true, but a continuation of strange coincidences naturally enough 
leads us to believe that they mean nothing. We have in the first of these 
volumes a rather long essay upon the history and interpretation of Runic charac- 
ters, which seems placed here only to give the opportunity of finding some such 
coincidénces. It is an essay valuable, apparently, in itself, but we do not pretend 
to be well acquainted with this subject; nevertheless there is a good deal in it 
with which we cannot possibly agree, and when we are presented with a golden 
bracteate, found in Sjalland, with an inscription interpreted as meaning “ Be 
hanged! Attila of the few gifts,’’ and explained as a malediction on Attica, King 
of the Huns, it seems to us so extraordinary and improbable that we are almost 
inclined to doubt the whole of Mr. Haigh’s system of interpretation. We go on 
to another inscription. Mr. Haigh believes in everything; be believes in dragons: 
e believes in the strictly historical truth of the Anglo-Saxon romances, or, as he 
oi them, Sagas; and he believes also in the strictly historical chasneint of 
what are commonly considered as the mythic genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon 
regal races. With him Woden was a historical personage who lived at the end 
of the third and beginning of the fourth centuries. Woden’s son and grandson, 
in the line in which Hengist comes, were Wecta and Witta, and the son of the 
latter, Wictgils, was the father of Hengist. Now at Kirkliston, in Lothian, 
there is a stone pillar with the following inscription in Roman capitals :— 


“IN OC TVMVLO IACIT VETTA F VICTI.”’ 


That is, in this tomb lies Vetta, son of Victus. Mr. Haigh immediately con- 
cludes that this is the monument of the grandson of Wodin, and the grandfather 
of Hengist, and he states his opinion that he was the leader of the Saxons in the 
war with Theodosius, during the years from a.p, 364 to a.p. 369. Now, we have 
several objections to this assumption; for it is but an assumption. In the first 
place, it is very unlikely; in the second, the formula of the inscription belongs 
to a much later date. Had Wecta died in the fourth century, and been buried in 
Britain, he might have been interred under one of two circumstances. If he 
became a Roman, he would have been buried as a Roman, with an inscription, if 
any, in the regular Roman forms, which are well known; if hé had died as a 
Saxon chief in opposition to the Romans, he would have been buried under a 
mound, either with no inscription, except that which was impressed upon the 
memories of his followers, or his inscription would have been in Runic characters. 

But thie is by no means the only instance in which Mr. Haigh overlooks the 
the case 
of the Roman wall in Northumberland, which, in order to support the authority 


strictly archwological evidence when it is opposed to his theories, as in 


of Gildas, he asserts to have been built in the fifth century—a supposition which 
the character of the wall itself refutes. 

We now come to Mr. Haigh’s new theory, which plays so great a part in these 
two volumes. The Saxon chronicler informs us, on three occasions, that a place 
was called Wippedcs-fleot, because the chieftain Wipped was slain in a great 
batUle fought there ; that another place was called Cyimenes-ore, because it was 
the spot where Cymen landed with his fathers and brothers; and that, similarly, 
the place where Cerdic landed was called Cerdices-ore, and the sites of two ¢ f 
iis battles were called Cerdices-ford and Cerdices-leah. From these facts he 
concludes “ that it was customary to bestow the names of the invaders of Britain 
on their battle-fields or settlements.” To a certain degree we are willing to 
accept this conclusion ; it is but natural that people, in a land where they had to 
give names, should attach the m« mory of a great action, such as a decisive vic- 
tory, to the spot on which it was performed, by giving to that spot the name of 
their leader who gained it; but we cannot take this asa rule, nor do we think 
that we should be justified in applying it to the extent to which it is applied by 
Mr. Haigh. In the first place, we should think that sncha process would only 
olcur within the territory permanently conquered by the followers of the chief. 
tain whose name was thus applied. Thus, we may suppose the name of Hengist 
to be preserved in that of a place in Kent, but we could hardly expect to find it 
in Cornwall or in Northumberland. Again, we should hardly expect to find the 
name preserved in a great number of cases without some historical or traditionary 
account of the event that had caused the name to be so attached, at least in some 
cases; an’ we must also consider that many individuals bore the same name, 
snd that when we find a man’s name attached to places of no significance, as to 
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an early possessor. Many of the names, too, used by Mr. Haigh, are capable of 
interpretations very different from those which he adopts. Mr. Haigh’s error, 

indeed, seems to be carrying a theory too far; his principle overthrows itself by 
doing too much ; for if we once accept it, we might make anybody a settler anq 
conqueror in Britain. We think we could trace here the Hebrew patriarchs, and 
perhaps such chieftains as Cyrus and Darius, and others. There is a Jacobstow jn 
Cornwall, and another place of the same name in Devon; and Daresbury jn 
Cheshire might be taken for the scene of a victory gained by the king of the 
Persians. It is thus that Mr. Haigh traces Horsa and Hengist all over our island. 

“ Following, therefore, the career of these chieftains, we have, first, in the dis. 
trict around Stamford, Horsey Hill, near Peterborough, and Horseg rate, near 
Market Deeping ; then, i in Yorkshire, Horsefield and Hinchcliff, near Holmfirth, 
Horseforth, near Leeds, Horsall, near Halifax, and Horsehouse, near Middleha; m; 
in Northumberland, three Horseleys ; in Norfolk, Horsey, Horsford, Horsham, 
Horstead, and Hensthead ; in Essex, Horsey Isle and Hinckford ; in Kent, Hinx. 
hill; in Surrey, Horsall and Horsley ; in Sussex, Horsebridge, two Horsheads, 
Horsell, and Horsham; in Derbyshire, Horsley ; in Leicestershire, Horsepoo! ang 
Hinckley ; in Staffordshire, Horse! ley and Hincksford ; in W orcestershire, Hey. 
gestesheale (not far from Hincksford), Horseley, and Horsecliff in the same dis. 
trict, Horsham, Hengestesbréc, and Hengestesheafod ; on the borders of Oxford. 
shire and Berkshire, Horsepath in the former, near Hinksey (Hengestesige), ; 
the latter, Hengestas-geat and Henge stheacumb ; in Gloucestershire, Horsley. 
in Somersetshire, Henstridge (Hengestesricg) and Horscomb; in Hampshire 
Horsdon, Hursley (Horsanle ah), Horsford, Hensting, Hengistbury Head, Hincstes. 
gréf, and Hengestes-path ; in Cornwall, Hengeston (He ngestesdiin) and Horse. 
bridge ; in Hertfordshire, Hinxworth (Haingestanuorde ; and on its borders, in 
Cambridgeshire, Horseheath and Hinxton.” 

We could easily add to this list, at least names beginning with Horse, perhaps 
from every county in England. ‘ The events of their history,” Mr. Haigh says, 
‘enable us to account for the presence of Horsa and Hengist in nearly every one 
of these districts, as well as for the more frequent occurrence of the name of 
Horsa ;” that is, the events of their history as told by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
which Mr. Haigh assumes to be strictly correct. When we consider that the 
names of the two heroes signified a horse and a gelding, which latter was called 
in Anglo-Saxon a hengest, is it not more probable that these places took their 
names from horses and geldings than from the chieftains who were so called? Do 
not the very fornis of the words tell us that we are to prefer the animal to the 
man? Everybody, we think, knows the difference between a horse-bridge and a 
foot-bridge ; and between a horse-ford, or one which can only be forded by horses, 
and a ford which could be passed on foot. Soa horse-lea (Horsley) and a horse. 
heath, are alea or a heath frequented by horses; a horse-ficld is a field of horses; 
and a horse-ton is an enclosure for horses. Surely a horse-pool (see the examples 
from Leicestershire) is easily understood. The same remarks will apply to the 
use of the word hengest, and explain better than the story in Geoffrey of Mon. 
mouth, why it is found less frequently in the composition of such loca! names than 
horse. ‘The Kentish Saxons evidently knew nothing of these wide wanderings of 
the two founders of their state. We may well ask, how came Hengist and Horsa 
in Cornwall ? and what are we to think of Horse Island, on the western coast of 
Ireland, and of another Horse Island on the coast of Kerry? We do not deny 
that there may be places which have taken their names from those of these 
early Saxon chieftains, who had become to some degree mythic, if they were not 
so altogether. We know well how at all periods, and among all peoples, the 
practice prevailed of attaching the names of the popular mythology to objects, 
natural or artificial, which excited wonder, and how in their migrations races 
carried such names from their old to their new homes. 

It is enough, we think, to make us suspicious of Mr. Haigh’s theory when we 
see him with no less ease tracing through the island the names of all the relatives 
and of many of the friends of Hengist and Horsa, and, in fact, anybody he likes. 
Thus he finds the name of their brother Ossa, in such names as Ossett, in York- 
shire, Oslow and Oscott in Staffordshire, and Oseney, near Oxford; that of 
Hengist’s son, Octa, in such names as Otley, Otford, Otham; that of a younger 
son, Osric, in Oscheston, near Stonehenge ; that of Oisc, ‘‘ or Wisk,” in Wishley, 
in Surrey, and Wishford, in Wiltshire; that of Ebissa, which thus occur 2 
widely distant points, in Ebbsfleet in Kent, in Ebbesborne in Wiltshire, in 
Happisburgh in Norfolk, Hapsford in Cheshire, and Apspond near St. Albans; 
and that of Alse is found everywhere, for Mr. Haigh recognizes it in all names of 
places beginning with ash, such as Ashford, Ashbury, Ashby, &c. It is true 
that ash represents the Anglo-Saxon «sc, but we always supposed that in these 
names of places it was as the name of trees, and not as that of a man; an 
Ebbsfleet and Ebbesborne seem more likely to be derived from a personal name 
Ebba, than from Ebissa. To show how easy it is with this system to find any- 
thing we like, it may be remarked that there is a Frisian tradition which gives 
Hengist and Horsa a sister named Swane, and, whether such a person ever 
existed or not, Mr. Haigh finds her name in Swanwick in Derbyshire, three 
Swantons in Norfolk, Swanborough in Sussex, Swanthorpe in Hampshire, 
Swanage on the coast of Dorset, and Swanborough in Wiltshire, so that the lady 
must have been rather active in making herself aname. It is hardly necessary 
to remind our readers that swan had the same meaning in Anglo-Saxon as in 
English, it was the name of a fowl. 

Our space will not allow us to follow Mr. Haigh in his discussion of the v rarious 
events related by Geoffrey of Monmouth and the British historians, and we leave 
the first of these volumes, merely remarking that he seems to us not to have added 
anything to the evidence in their favour, to consider the second, in which he makes 
a new application of this theory of names, and one which we think not likely to be 
accepted by scholars in mediaeval literature. The earliest known literature of the 
Teutonic race consisted, as far as we know it, of poetic narratives of avery mythic 
character, relating, some to the adventures of the gods, and some to the deeds 
of heroes, who, to all appearance, were equally fabulous. We have, in Ang! 
Saxon, one of these poems, that of Beowulf, fragments of several others, and 
several romances of a more recent date, which are supposed by some to be only 
late versions of Anglo-Saxon poems of the same class. We trace the same class 
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of poetry in the literature of the different continental branches of our race, and 
as the same names and incidents recur in them, they are believed to be all only 
more modern forms taken from a great mythic cycle which existed in the race 
before it was so widely separated. Mr. Haigh’s theory is that these poems are 
all strictly true history, that the adventures they relate all occurred in England, 
and that the heroes of them were the chiefs who assisted in the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of the island,—in fact, that they contain the Anglo-Saxon history of 
that period of which we thought we had no history. This new view is supported 
in the same manner in which we have seen our author tracing the expedition of 
Horsa and Hengist and their companions. Beowulf, he believes, was one of a 
race of kings reigning in Northumbria, and he finds the name of his father Scyld, 
who he thinks was living in 375, and came in with the first immigration of 
Saxons, in North and South Shields, and in Shilbottlk—which he interprets 
Scyldes-botl, the palace of Scyld, who he supposes had his residence there. He 
detects the name of Beowulf in Bolton on the Alne and Boulner. He believes 
that Hrothgar also reigned in Northumbria, and that his palace, Heort, was 
at Hart, in Durham. He believes that the Hrethel of the romance was one of 
the associates of Hengist, and that he settled, first in Yorkshire, and moved 
thence into Suffolk, because he traces the names of him and his family and people 
in both those counties. The palace of his son Hygelac, he places at Haughley, 
in the latter county, which he supposes to be a corruption of Hygelaces-dun. 
Beowulf succeeded eventually to Hygelac’s kingdom. Mr. Haigh seems to think 
that the family of Hrothgar was destroyed in a struggle against Eoppa and Ida, 
who, he supposes, invaded their territories, and, being defeated, moved north- 
ward and founded the kingdom of Bernicia. It was after this that he thinks 
Beowulf was called to rule, at Hart, over the Scyldings; and finally, he identifies 
the scene of his last battle with the fiery dragon at Eagle’s-cliff, a promontory in 
the county of Durham. We will only add that a similar appropriation or location 
of other romances follows. 

In leaving this book—for we can only consider the two volumes as one book,— 
we must confess that it is a curious beok, and that it displays great ingenuity, 
considerable learning, and very extensive and industrious research. It is just 
one of those attractive speculations in which a clever and rather sanguine explorer 
easily loses his way; and if Mr. Haigh has, as we think is the case, caught only 
a shadow, in the belief that he has secured a substantial object, yet his disserta- 
tions are worth reading, if it be only for the materials he has collected together- 
We believe that the so-called history of the Britons stands just where it did 
before. 





BRITISH WILD FLOWERS.* 

Tuts is one of the books which surprise foreigners—even those who, in other 
matters, are critical upon the state of the Natural Sciences in Great Britain. In 
a late report, a German zoologist could not but contrast the style, merits, and 
number of the English works upon Natural History with those of the continental 
publications—especially those of the Germans. Unwilling to admit that there was 
more Biological knowledge here than in his own country, he could not but allow 
that what we had was more diffused ; and that the illustration of it commanded a 
larger public thanelsewhere. He enumerated some of our best works—especially 
Yarrell’s Fishes and Birds; which are, indeed, unique in their kind, though there 
are many that differ from them only in the degree of their artistic, scientific, 
and literary merits. 

The book before us contains all the conditions that time anc space allow. It 
contains a coloured engraving of every pharegamous plant belonging to the 
British Flora; accompanied by a definition and description, which, though short, 
is, when taken with the representation, amply sufficient for even the beginner. 
The text and the drawings illustrate, and are complementary, to one another. 

It is not the object of the work to go much beyond this. The science of 
Botany and the principles of classification must be learnt aliunde. There is 
no royal road to them, though the road before us is, doubtless, something of the 
kind. 

“ But as this book may probably fall into the hands of many who, while they 
have no previous acquaintance with botanical science, and little leisure or in- 
clination for its study, are yet desirous of learning the names of the flowers they 
meet with in their walks, it may be advisable to add a few lines explanatory of 
the general structure of flowering plants, which, with the glossary of terms, will 
probably enable any educated person, however unscientific, to understand the 
descriptions given in the body of the work.” 


Botany is pleasant and easy, and, so far as it is this, savours of regality. 


Intended merely asa volume of reference for the field-botanist, the country 
resident or summer rambler, when works of more pretension are not at hand, the 
book, though it comprise little more descriptive matter than is absolutely neces- 
sary, with the assistance of the plates, to identify each plant, contains all that is 
wanted. 


HIDE AND SEEK: A NOVEL.+ 
We learn from the preface to this new edition of “ Hide and Seek,” that it was 
0 iginally published in 1854, but had not then the success which the author 
With the sale of the first edition the demand 
Mr. Collins believes that the book was brought out at an 


desired, and had calculated upon. 
for the book ceased. 
unhappy moment, *‘ at the outbreak of the Crimean war,’’- 


and to that circum- 


Stance he attributes the disappointment he has experienced. He now, then, 
makes a second appeal to the public, having carefuliy revised the original work, 
abridged, and in many cases omitted passages that appeared in the first editic n, 
and even altered the termination of the story, in the hope that this new version 
of “ Hide and Seek” may be ‘‘ more satisfactory and complete than it was in its 
Original form.” 
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Not having had the advantage of seeing the first edition of “‘ Hide and Seek,” 
we are not in a position to compare it with the present. All that remains for us 
is to treat the book now published as if it were an original work, and to pronounce 
an opinion as to the probability of its becoming a favourite with the public. 

The peculiarity of ‘ Hide and Seek,” that which distinguishes it from every 
work of fiction previously published, is the conception and development of the 
character of the heroine. She is one of those unhappy beings that the French 
describe as a “‘ sourd-muet.”” An accident is stated to have occurred to her in 
childhood, by which she had been deprived, first of her sense of hearing, and 
subsequently of the gift of speech. The difficulty that lay in the way of the 
author was to excite not merely pity for one so afflicted, but to render her an 
object of sympathy, of love, and admiration with his readers. In the earlier 
portions of his task Mr. Collins is very successful. So long as his heroine is a 
child the portraiture of her is perfect. Her cleverness, her docility, her gentle- 
ness, and her affectionate nature, are depicted with consummate skill, and the 
various positions in which those characteristics are developed, are contrived with 
great ability, and worked out with all the power of a master genius. Her appcar- 
ance as a show-child on the stage, her maltreatment by a cruel and brutal thea- 
trical manager, her introduction to the kindly clergyman’s family 
instance, in which she is seen playing with the rector’s children, whilst her sad 
story is being told by her nurse,—~is in itself an exquisite picture, and one so well 
drawn that it will long retain a place inthe memory of every reader. All is f:ultless 
up to the moment of her rescue by the tender-hearted painter Blyth. After that 
The deaf and dumb child is not very interesting as a deaf an: 


the scene, for 


comes the failure. 
dumb young woman. 

First, the reader becomes weary of the unceasing lengthy descriptions of what 
the heroine thought, and what she was unable to say; secondly, it is impossible 
for any one to feel the slightest sympathy for her, in her absurd love of one who, 
according to the author's description of him—the hero, Zach-——is nothing better 
than an idle, scatter-brained, brandy-drinking, 
It is impossible not to perceive that the attachment of the deaf and 


cigar-smoking, tavern-hunting 
booby. 
dumb girl for this well-looking boor is nothing more than an unfeminine manifes- 
tation of animal passion ; and then, to render that passion absolutely loathsome, 
to take from it even the least shade of innocence, Mr. Collins has so contrivel the 
plot of his story, as that the heroine should be in love—pining with love— for her 
own brother! 

We do not know whether this incident is an alteration interpolated by the author 
in this new edition; but if it is not, he may rest assured that if such was a main 
feature in the plot of the first edition, that to if, and not to “the outbreak of the 
Crimean war,” he may attribute the failure of ‘ Hide and Seek.’ The notion of 
a sister being in love with her own brother is one so abhorrent to English feeling, 
it is impossible that the book containing any such suggestion, no matter how 
innocently entertained, could ever be popular. 

The writer of a work of fiction has at his command all the incidents and cha 
racters he chooses to describe and embody. Why, then, voluntarily make foi 
himself difficulties that must prove to be insurmountable; and wherefore unneces 
sarily provoke against himself and his characters prejudice, by outraging feelings 
that are worthy of respect ? “ Hide and Seek”’ would be as good a story, what- 
ever its merits, without its heroine falling in love with her own brother ; and her 
personal charms might be described as exceedingly attractive without giving to 
her a name which all Christians identify with the highest human member of “ the 
Holy Family.”” There is want of taste, of judgment, and of good feeling, in the 
author bestowing upon his deaf and dumb amorous maiden the name of th 
‘“ Madonna.” It is one of those escapades of eccentricity which an astute old 
diplomatist once described as something worse than a crime—it is “an act 
of folly ;” for the bestowal of such an appellation upon the heroine of “ Hice 
and Seek” will exclude the book from thousands of families. 

We turn from the portions of Mr. Collins’s book which we are reluctantly com 
pelled to censure to those deserving of admiration. The characters of the painter 
and his wife are drawn with great care and good feeling, and form a very swoet 
The best character, however, in the entire | 


picture of domestic happiness. 
is “the man with the black skull cap,” a character resembling in so many p 
ticulars “‘the returned convict’ in “Great Expectations,” that one wou'd ' 
disposed to believe that Mr. Dickens had borrowed it from this work, if we 
not remember that the great prototype for both individuals—that is a pero 
bringing the habits and manners of savage life into the midst of civilized sccict, 
was to be found in Cooper’s “ Leather-stocking.” 

Mr. Collins’s half-savage is superior in many respects, 
nature than Mr. Dickens's “convict,” and the scenes in 
them more consistent. ‘I 


for it is more true 
which he acts a pa 
are more carefally prepared, and his conduct in 
defect, however, in this part of the beok is that the semi-wild man is seeki: 


his own native wit, savage-like cunning, and reck'ess daring, to master a vec: 
with the full nature of which the reader is already acquainted. The watc! 

his proceedings becomes wearisome, and, cleverly as the character is worke«l 
one becomes tired of it before the book is brought to a conclusion. 

There is a great amount of talent displayed in “ Hide and Seek,” bot ity 
talent wasted, for the author has contrived a plot which affords no gratifies' ie 
the reader in working it out, and when it is brought to a conclusion the Lock ts 
closed with a feeling of eatisfaction as if a wearisome task had been got rd of 
Few will, we venture to predict, ever read ‘‘ Hide and Seek * a second tim une 
of all the compositions to which Mr. Wilkie Collins has given his name it | wi 
are quite certain, the least chance of ever becoming univer: ly popular. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

Tuk most remarkable article published this month is the first in Beiutl 

VM lony. It is entitled “ The Improvements of Paris; and from the fact 


and figures disclosed, it cannot fail to attract universal attention. All who have 


visited Paris of late years have been astonished by the number, the magnitude, 
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and the magnificence of the new streets that have been opened, and that have 
appeared to spring up from the earth, as if by enchantment. A single extract 
from this very remarkable article will suffice to show the style in which it is 
written, the importance of the subject that is treated upon, and the masterly 
manner in which it is treated :— 


“ Whichever way the eye is turned in the finished quarters of Paris it meets 
the same magnificence of view, the same vastness of proportion. Strangers may 
well be bewildered by the interminable lines of splendid streets, with their six- 
floored white stone houses, showing twelve or fifteen windows in a row. At 
every large opening there is a fountain or a bed of many-coloured flowers, re- 
placed as fast as they fade. The clear sky brings out the house-tops as if they 
were cut in cardboard, and shows up the distant green hills, with no smoke or 
mist to dim their outline. The senses yield to the pleasant influence of so much 
grandeur, and brightness, and colour; but just when you are thinking what a 


charming place Paris is, and how admirably it is all kept up, you suddenly come + 


on to a street which is being pulled down from end to end; the palaces and 
gardens you have just left are replaced by crumbling walls and crashing timbers, 
the sky so bright just now is hidden by the dust of falling rubbish, the pavement 
is ankle-deep in dirt, and the road is barred by carts of old materials and swear- 
ing drivers. You are painfully and practically reminded that other streets have 
been demolished, and other houses pulled down by thousands, to make reom for 
those which you were admiring before your day-dream was interrupted by this 
bitter contrast ; and, in spite of you, a little question suggests itself to your mind, 
* How is all this done—what has it cost—and when is it going to stop ?’” 


Yes! ' These are all-important questions—“ How is all this done—what has it 
cost—-and when is it going to stop?” and each of these questions meets with a 
full and sufficient reply. It is shown that the work done is the work of “ an 


ever had any—mutes, or dissecting-room porters, or resurrection-men, or watch, 


men? I think myself that they were all born old, that they had the rheumatis, 
in their cradles, and were suckled on beer, and weaned on gin, and that their 
fathers were all Chelsea pensioners, and their mothers all workhouse nurses.” 


In Macmillan’s there are some good papers this month; but amongst them nono 
better entitled to a perusal than that which is entitled “ Paris Re-visited ; by Ono 
who knew it well.” The writer maintains that Republicanism is spreading 
in all the towns of France, and that it will eventually be triumphant over 
Bonapartism.——In the St. James’s, Mrs. Hall’s story of “ Can Wrong be Right >” 
is the principal attraction this month.——In the Dublin University, there is g 
very interesting article—the shortest in the entire number—“ Leigh Hunt’s Lag 
Evening at Home,” which deserves to be universally copied. It is a gratefy) 
tribute to the memory of one of the kindest-hearted men that ever mixed jp 
society, and a portion of whose genius was his innate good nature and tenderness 
of feeling in his dealings with others. We regret to find that “The House by the 
Churchyard”’ will be carried on to another number. It is the worst story, with. 
out any exception, that ever yet was permitted to appear in a first-class periodj. 
cal. It is absolutely worse than “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,” in the Cornhil], 
In the Art Journal there are three very fine engravings: ‘‘ The Gipsy,” ep. 
graved by T. Sherratt, jun., from the picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the Royal 
Collection at Osborne; “ A Frosty Morning,” engraved by J. Brandard from the 
picture by Turner in the National Collection, and ‘ Peace—a likeness of the 
Princess Helena,” engraved by W. Roffe, from the statue by Mrs. Thornycroff, 
in the possession of the Queen. This valuable and interesting periodical is, as 
usual, illustrated by several well-executed wood engravings and literary contribu. 


absolute government ;” and that its two chief instruments have been large com- | tions from the best writers of the day. 


panies of speculators, and the craving for gain—that is, the desire to make large 
profits in a short time on the part of private capitalists. Land bought at £2 the 
square yard has been resold by the purchaser at £10, and again resold by the second 
purchaser at £12 the square foot. The consequence is a frightful increase in 
the rents of all houses. The rents of the new are described as enormous, and that 


A notice of Fraser, Colburn, Blackwood, and other magazines will appear next 


week. 
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of the old tripled, ‘ while those who buy houses at present, whether new or old, 


only get 5 per cent. for their money, and will be ruined as soon as the inevitable | 


reaction sets in.” It is shown that whilst the fronts of the streets are made 
grand looking,the middle and humbler classes are driven into close courts behind 


the fine streets, and deprived both of air and light, and Paris thus rendered | 
exceedingly unhealthy. The writer of the article shows the awful cost in money, | 


independent of the sacrifice of comfort, health, and income, to the industrial 
classes, at which these changes have been effected. Upon these we do not 
enter in this part of the paper; but we recommend the entire article to careful 
perusal, assuring our readers that never was there an exposure of a ruinous 
system of expenditure so calculated to shake public confidence in the possible 
stability of the imperial réyime in Paris. 

“ Philip” is still on his “ way through the world” in the Cornhill, and per- 
forms a grand feat in the English ambassador’s gardens, where he is received 
as a guest, and most properly kicks one of his old tormentors, and so loses favour 
with his Excellency, and all the English fashionables in Paris. As usual, 
“ Philip” is gemmed over with happy thoughts, brilliantly and pithily expressed, 
as in the following :— 


“ Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees with very proud stomachs. I 
wonder, was that traveller who fell among the thieves, grateful afterwards to the 


Samaritan who rescued him? He gave money, certainly; but he did not miss | 
it. The religious opinions of Samaritans are lamentably heterodox. O brother! | 


may we help the fallen still, thongh they never pay us, and may we lend without 
exacting the usury of gratitude !” 

Temple Bar has completed the first year of its existence, and the public is 
informed, upon the authority of its editor, that it “has gained troops of friends, 
and not one enemy.” We firmly believe this statement; and, considering that 


from the first it has published in each number a portion of the tale “ The Seven 


Sons of Mammon,” and that each portion is better than its predecessor, we | 


should conceive that it had not been treated according to its deserts, if it had not 
continuously increased in popularity and circulation. The chapters of Mr. Sala’s 
admirably told tale are mainly occupied with the harsh treatment of the fair, 


but wicked widow, Armytage, in French prisons, and with the conduct of various | 


classes of persons upon hearing of the downfall of the once wealthy baronet. In 
describing the myrmidons of the law and their followers, Mr. Sala’s powers of 


description shine forth with marvellous effect. We know of nothing in tale, novel, | 


or romance, superior to the following portraiture of a class, which the author 
appositely designates as ‘formidable old women.” Who is so lucky as not, at 
one period or another of his career, to have encountered at least one of them ? 


“ The trim servitors” (at the rich merchant's office in Bery!-court) “‘ who were 
wont to glide about so noiselessly and so obediently on the behests of Mammon 
and the heads of his department, suddenly disappeared, and were replaced, no 
one knew how or why, by an inconceivable female of great but uncertain age, 
who had a face like an exaggerated Norfolk biffin, and the arrangement of whose 
costume was after the engraved portrait of Mother Bunch, and whose pattens 
were perpetual, and who wore a bonnet that may be said to have resembled the 
design of a Turkey carpet, for it was like nothing in the sky, or upon the earth, or 
in the waters under them. This phenomenon announced herself to be Mrs. Runt, 
laundress, and invariably soiled every article with which she came in contact. 
She was always sipping half-pints of porter, and always talking with indecorous 
glibness about the ‘estate’ and the assignees. In ali the catastrophes of life— 
in childbirth, in bankruptcy, in captivity, in sickness, and in death—these appal- 
ling women start up unbidden, and have dominion almost as great as that claimed 
by commissioners, by turnkeys, by doctors, and by undertakers. When they are 
not prattling about the ‘assignees,’ their theme is the ‘ trustees,’ or the 
‘executors.’ They are all sisters. Mrs. Runt pervades Beryl-court, and Mrs. 


Bunt, when you are sick in chambers, administers to you internally the liniment | 


instead of the draught. Mrs. Grunt comes to the lying-in, and Mrs. Hunt lays 
you out. Were they ever young, these standing protests against the laws on 
witchcraft? Had they ever good looks? Did they ever know what it was to be 


To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sir,—-The work above named was reviewed in your columns of the 26th inst, 
If the writer of that review will refer to “Madame la Marquise de Pompadonr, 
par M. Capefigue” (Paris, 1858), he will find (p. 208 to p. 216), that, happily 
for human nature, that historian, by his latest researches, has refuted his own 
assertions of 1842, and is candid enough to say so. 

In the Appendix to “ Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XY.” 
(vol. II., pp. 117, 118,119), M. M. Goncourt, the latest French historians, adverse 
to Madame de Pompadour (1860), corroborate M. Capefigue’s evidence concern. 
ing the “ Parc-aux-cerfs,” as abbreviated in the narrative of that work (vol. II, 

. 147). 

‘ If Ha gross assertions of revolutionary writers be true concerning French 
morals at the time of Madame Pompadour, why were the political agents of 
England and Prussia, in France at that time—who are allowed to say their worst 
in the Appendix just referred to—silent as to such unprecedented contemporary 
iniquity ? The sanction of any number of historians who have established them- 
selves by copying falsehood from each other, does not make falsehood true. ‘The 
object of my work, as stated in its preface, is to disprove such assertions. 
he reviewer, therefore, in quoting them, only begs the question ; but I appeal to 
your justice that the charge of such serious falsification of an author’s meaning 
as he has imputed to me, through his ignorance of the later works of 
M. Capefigue, which I have quoted, may be removed by the insertion of this 
letter in the forthcoming number of Tue Lonpon ReEviEw. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Tue Avruor of “ The Secret History of the Court of France under Lonis XV.” 
London, October 31st, 1861. 


[We have no scruple in inserting the preceding note just received from Dr. 
Challice. We must remark, however, in the first place, that even in respect to 
the quotation from Capefigue, attacked by our reviewer, he is not fully justified 
in complaining that the attack was undeserved, since he suppressed all mention of 
the passage quoted by the reviewer from Capefigue’s more elaborate and better: 
_ known work. In fact, the existence of that from which he quotes was not known 
to some of the principal foreign librarians in London. As our reviewer stated, 
| Capefigue’s authority on any subject does not stand high among his own coun: 
_trymen. And on this subject such a palpable contradiction of himself must 
| deprive it of all weight. The other censures of the unpatriotic, un-English spirit 
| which has dictated the whole work, and of the open glorification of one of the 
| most worthless and shameless of women, which is its theme, Dr. Challice does 


| not attempt a reply to.—Eb. L. R. } 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant, so well known in literary circles as the author of the 
spirited narrative of Lord Elgin’s first embassy to China, and now Secretary ol 

| Legation in Japan, hus returned to England. He was very seriously injured in 
the late outrageous attack made by the Japanese on the British Legation, and it 
is feared by his medical advisers that he will never fully recover the use 0 
| his left hand; but in other respects we are glad to say that he is in good health. 


The Rev. Henry Stephens has translated into English, Herr Berlepsch’s Pictures 
of Life and Nature in the Alps, entitled ‘“‘ The Alps; or, Sketches of Life and 
| Nature in the Mountains ;” which work will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longman & Co. Herr Berlepsch’s work contains a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable and picturesque phenomena of the Alpine regions. 
It commences with an account of the geology and characteristic vegetation of ar 
mountains on both the Italian and German sides. All the wonders of nature are 
brought before the reader with a power and vigour evidently derived —r 
practical insight into their causes, and frequent familiarity with their effects. - . 
| the author is a dweller in the Alps, personally familiar with the scenes he de- 
scribes, his pictures have the merit of being the result of more intimat 
ledge than can be possessed by any foreign writer. It is believed that man na 
| Berlepsch’s descriptions will be substantially new to English travellers 1 
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Alps, since they often refer to districts little visited at any time, and to seasons 


pretty and cheerful, and honest and sober? What were their husbands, if they | when the upper Alpine regions cannot be explored by tourists without danger. 


e know- 
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se passages of the work which relate to scenery and phenomena familiar to 
ae wanderer if Switzerland and Savoy contain, it is believed, fuller and more 
accurate details than can elsewhere be found in conjunction with vivid and 
picturesque descriptive power. The translation will be illustrated with the same 
series of seventeen sketches of Alpine scenery from the pencil of Herr Emil 
Rittmeyer, which accompanied the original work. 

The ninth “Tract for Priests and People,” published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
will contain “ A Lay Dialogue on Dissent from, and Dissent in the Church,” by 
Mr. J. M. Ludlow; and an article on “The Creeds,” by the Rev. Francis 
yarden. 

’ The first number of a new journal is about to make its appearance, price four- 
pence, called The Electrician, a weekly journal of Telegraphy and of Applied 
Electrical and Chemical Science. 

The French papers state that the catalogue of the library of the British 
Museum has been enriched with a new name, that of the Count de Paris, as 
author of a work entitled “ Dumas et Le Liban.”” The book, of which only 200 
copies have been struck off for private friends, is said to be remarkable for its 
elegance of language. 

Mr. Tweedie is about to publish, under the title of “The Hero of Harper's 
Ferry,” the Autobiography and Life of Captain John Brown, by J. Redpath. 

The Weekly Record of the temperance movement is to have a series of por- 
traits of eminent temperance advocates issued as a weekly supplement. 

Tuere have been few books for the young published for many years which have 
reached such a circulation as Miss Charlesworth’s ‘‘ Ministering Children.” 
Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday have just issued the sixtieth thousand, and 
have adorned the book with eight beautiful engravings, the work being hand- 
somely bound, without increasing the price. 

Mr. Tegg will publish immediately the fourth volume of Dr. A. Clarke’s Com- 
mentary, completing the Old Testament. Also the seventh and eighth volumes 
of Dr. Clarke’s miscellaneous works, being vols. three and four of the sermons. 

A new daily newspaper is announced as forthcoming; the Indépendence In- 
ternationale. It is to be published in London, and is notified as “‘a daily French 

journal, political, commercial, and literary.” 


Amongst the list of Mr. Tegg’s new publications are the following :— 
“Michell’s (N.), author of ‘The Ruins of Many Lands,’ 4th thousand, ‘The 
Wreck of the Homeward Bound,’ small 8vo., sewed, 1s.” Should any profit accrue 
from this publication, it will be placed to the service of the National Life-Boat 
Institution. 

Several works of great promise are announced for appearance, during the pre- 
sent month, by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. Among them are the long-expected 
“Life of Turner,” from original letters and papers furnished by his friends and 
fellow-academicians, by Walter Thornbury ; “ French Women of Letters,’ by 
Miss Kavanagh; a new novel, entitled “The Last of the Mortimers,’ by the 
authoress of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c.; “ White and Black,’ a Tale of the 
Southern States. The new volume of Hurst and Blackett’s “ Standard Library,” 
just issued, comprises—*The Valley of a Hundred Fires,” by the author of 
“Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” illustrated by Millais.” 


“Romantic Episodes of Medieval and Chivalric France, done into English by 
Alexander Vance,” will shortly be published by Mr. Manwaring. 


Mr. Devey’s “Memoir of Count Cavour,’ about to be published by Mr. Man- 
waring, will, we understand, contain achapter written by Fra Giacomo, Cavour’s 
confessor, 

Messrs. Abbott, Barton, & Co., English, Foreign, and Colonial Advertisement 
Contractors, of Abchurch-yard, have published a list of all the London and 
provincial newspapers, distinguishing the politics of each, as “ Liberal,” “ Liberal 
Conservative,” ‘ Neutral,” “ Radical,” “ Whig.” The list appears to us to be 
drawn up with scrupulous care and accuracy, and is calculated to be of great use 
to advertisers and the public. We would, however, recommend the compilers 
to add the designation “ Tory.” It is the name of an old and respectable party 
in this country, and should be properly attached to many of the newspapers 
published in Ireland, which now conceal their real principles under the general, 
and to them inapplicable, designation of “ liberal.” 


One of the most remarkable and unique literary sales by auction took place 
last week at the rooms of Messrs. Southgate & Barrett. The sale consisted of a 
collection of remarkable trials and chronicles of crimes made by a gentleman well 
known in the literary world, which collection, it 1s to be regretted, has become 
dispersed, and, as a collection, valueless, although individual books still retain 
their value. So unique was this collection, showing the industry and perseverance 
of the collector, that it consisted of trials and crimes collected up to within the 
last few weeks. One lot, containing a history made up from newspaper paragraphs 
and handwriting of the Palmer murder and trial, the Road murder, the Baron 
de Vidil case, the Smethurst trial, &c. &c.—the lot fetched £1. 10s. Many of the 
lots fetched the most extraordinary high prices. A number of the books were pur- 
chased by Messrs. Willis & Southeran. We have not space more than to enumerate 
afew of the lots :—-Lot 906, Original Petition of Jonathan Wild to the Lords of the 
Treasury, praying that their lordships would be pleased to order the payment to 
him of £100 for apprehending one John Allen, for robbing Dr. Wasey, 1723,—this 
lot, which also contained two remarkable portraits of Jonathan Wild, fetched £7. 
Lot 831. Howell’s Complete Collection of State Trials, from 9 Henry II., 1163, 
to 1 George IV., 1820, with Jardine’s Index, 34 vols. £16. Lot 905. Portraits 
of Notorious Criminals, Views of Localities, and other illustrations, connected 
with remarkable crimes, and portraits of legal and other celebrities, 220 engray- 
ings, many of great rarity, £13. 5s.. Lot 835. The Malefactor’s Register, or 
Newgate and Tyburn Calendars, containing the lives, trials, dying speeches, &c., 
of the most illustrious violators of the law, plates, and further illustrated with 
numerous extra plates, and copies in pen and ink, both rare and curious, scarce 
portraits of notorious criminals, some original broad sheets, and cuttings from 
newspapers, 160 engravings in all, 5 volumes, half morocco, gilt edges, 1779, £11. 

We are able to record a remarkable fact, that in a few days the firm of Messrs. 
Longman, Orme, Brown, & Co., of Paternoster-row, will have ceased to exist. 
Not that that ancient and honourable firm are about to dissolve, but simply that the 
establishment in the “‘ Row” is about to move. The late fire has necessarily 
caused the necessity for new buildings, and it is proposed that the entire range 
shall come Gown, and a new palatial mansion be erected in its place. We all can 
remember the old establishment of Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, and the contrast 
the present handsome building bears to the former; however, that is to be as 
nothing in comparison with the new building intended to be erected by Messrs. 
Longman. With this view the firm are beginning to move into the building 
on Ludgate Hill, formerly in the possession of the Milton Club. It is estimated 
that the erection of the new building will carry over a space of two years, or 
more, therefore it was necessary to have selected a spacious and practical locality 
ior the carrying on the ancient business of Messrs. Longman and Co., late of 
Paternoster-row. 


The newspapers announce the death of Mrs. Pye, widow of the poet-laureate, 
“ formerly M.P. for Berks.” She died at the age of 91, having survived her 
husband forty-eight years. 

M. Deuter, the well-known Parisian publisher of pamphlets, has addressed 
the following letter to the French journals: ‘‘ The Moniteur announces that the 
government, on account of certain recent publications, is about to take measures 
relative to anonymous pamphlets. As publisher of most of those which have 
appeared up to the present time, 1 cannot help feeling disquietude at a note 
which menaces both the liberty of the writers and the interests of the publishing 
trade. But for my part, I believe that it is not my publications which have in 
any respect excited that determination. If the personal interest of the publisher 
was only in the question, any measure tending to diminish the grave responsi- 
bility which the present state of the law throws on him must be considered by 
him as an advantage. The publishing trade has not, in fact, participated in the 
liberal measures which have mitigated for jonrnals the rigours of the laws on the 
press. But in this matter a higher interest is at stake—that of printing a man’s 
thoughts, which is one of the most sacred rights of modern societies, and which 
the Moniteur threatens to restrain, as if there were not already in our laws 
enough of restrictive and repressive enactments.” 

A German pamphlet has been published at Munich, entitled “ Secret Con- 
versation of King William I. at Compiégne, on the 7th of October, 1861, com- 
municated to a stereographic report by the Somnambulist Gabriele.” 

During the past week the Emperor’s printer, M. Plon, has published the first 
volume of “ A History of Louis Philippe of Orleans and of Orleanism,”’ by M. 
Crétineau Joly. The first volume consists of five chapters, the titles of which 
speak for themselves. One of them is called “ Les d’Orleans,” and gives the 
historical outlines of that princely house, from Louis de Valois to our own time. 
The second treats of “‘ Citizen Egalité;’’ the third “ Citizen Egalité,’’ junior ; 
the fourth relates to the history of the “ Palais Royal,’’ from 1814 to 1830; and 
the fifth finally speaks of the king of July. 

M. Francisque Michel, the French antiquary, is writing a history of the 
** Scots in France and the French in Scotland.” 

Mrs. Wood’s story of “ East Lynne’”’ is being translated into French in the 
columns of the Temps. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’ “‘ Woman in White’’ has also been translated into French, 
and has been a great success. 

The Temps also announces a translation of Mr. Dickens’s “ Great Expecta- 
tions.” 

Mr. Barnum, of New York, celebrity has dramatized “ Great Expecta- 
tions,” and it is being played every night to crowded houses. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate have received notice of a new and enlarged and 
practical ‘‘ Manual of the Code Napoleon,” for the use of all classes, &c., by 
M. J. B. C. Picot, to be corrected conformably to the new laws promulgated by 
the Emperor Napoleon III. 

The same firm also announce a tragedy by Niccolini, called ‘‘ Nabuchadonosor,”’ 
translated into French verse by the Prince Pierre Napoleon Bonaparte, Parts I. 
and II., tobe completed in five parts; andawork by M. M. A. Chabouillet, being a 
* Description of the Antiquities and Works of Art in the Gallery of M. Louis 
Fould,” to be illustrated with thirty-nine plates. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frou OCTOBER 25rn tro OCTOBER 3lsrt. 


Griffin (G.). The Invasion. A National Tale. 


Ahn (F.). A New Practical and Easy Method | 


of Learning the French Language. Second |; “2s. J. Duffy. 
Course. 1s. 6d. Tribner. Howlett’s Victoria Golden Almanack, 1562, 
First and Second Course Complete. 32mo, roan tuck. 1s, 6d. Simpkin. 
3s. 6d. Tribner. Kemp —- Wild Dayrell; a Biography 
Atlas of North and South America, with Map | of a Gentleman Exile. Post 8vo. cloth, 


7s. 6d. Longman. 
Kingston (W. H. G.). 
cloth. 5s. Griffith & Farran. 


of United States. Folio. 16s. Stanford. 


Addison (Julia). Crow's Nest Farm. A True True Blue. 


Feap. 


Tale. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders & 

Otley. Lewin (Thomas). A Sketch of the City of 
Anthon (C.). Caesar's Commentaries. 12mo. | Jerusalem. Svo. cloth. 10s. Longman. 

roan, 4s. Tegg. Ministering Children. New edition. Llas- 


Small Svo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


trated. 

— Cheap edition. 

Moutgomery (H. R.). History, Opinions, 
and Lucubrations of Isaae Bickerstaff. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 10s.6d. Longman. 

Napier (Major-Gen. Sir Charles). Life and 
Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. 2 vols. S8vo. cloth, £1. 10s. 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, 
By Dymock. Thirty-ninth edition, 1smo. 
cloth. 4s.6d. Roan, 5s. Tegg. 

Bowring (E. A.). Heine's Poems Complete 
Translated by. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Bohn. 

Brown (John). Rab and his Friends, 4to. 
boards. 6s. Edmonstone & Douglas. 

Brun (L. Le). Materials for Translating from 








English to French, l2mo, cloth. 4s. | 
Tribner. = 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. New edition. 
12mo, cloth. 1s.6d. Houlston & Wright. 

Brown (Rev. D.). Crushed Hopes Crowned 
in Death. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s, Nisbet. 

Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. Small 
Svo. cloth. 5s. Seeley. 

Beamont (W. J.). A Concise Grammar of 
the Arabic Language. 12mo. cloth. 7s, 6d. 
Bell & Daldy. 

Bell's Pocket Volumes. Longfellow’s Poems. 
24mo. cloth. 3s. Bell & Daldy. 
——— Southey’s Nelson. 24mo. 

Bell & Daldy. 

Bell (C. D.). Aunt Ailie. 
Edmonstone & Douglas. 

Clarke (Dr. A.). Commentary. 
60. ls. each. Tegg 


Cunningham (Peter). Horace ay ty Cor- 
ohn. 


3s. 6d. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 


Parts 57 to 


respondence. Vol. VIII. 9s. 
Davis (J. E.). Criminal Law Consolidation 
Act, 1861. 12mo. cloth. 10s. Butterworth, 


Dickens (Charles). Works: Sketches by Boz. 
Original Illustrations. Post 5vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. Chapman & Hall. a oe 

— Great Expectations. Fifth edition. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. lls. 6d. 

Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Vol. IIL. 
G—N. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Houlston 
& Wright. 

Esquiros (Alphonse). The Dutch at Home. 
2 vols. 188. Chapman & Hall. 

Farm Life; or, Sketches from the Country. 





Crown 8vo. cloth. lls. 6d. Saunders & 
Otley. 
Findlay (A.). Junior Atlas of Modern Geo- 


graphy. Seventeen -~ coloured, ILm- 
perial 8vo. cloth. 5s. Tegg. . 
Fragments of Truth. Third edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth. 5s. Edmonstone & Douglas. 
Gresley (Rev. W.). Sophron and Neologus ; 

or, Common Sense Philosophy. Royal lsmo. 

cloth. 4s. Masters. 
Goodwin (Rev. 8.). 

Da Fiesole. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


Rivington. 


Life of Fra Angelico 


os. 6d 





Pollock's and Nichol’s County Court Practice. 
Fourth edition. 8vo. cloth. £1.18, Sweet. 

- Supplement to, by Nicols, separately, 
10s. Sweet. 

Punch, Re-issue, 1845. Vol. V. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Bradbury & Evans. 

— Vol. IX. 5s. Bradbury & Evans. 

Readiest Ready Reckoner Ever Invented 
(The). By 8. Simpson and C. Wise. 18mo. 
cloth. 28.6d. Roan, 3s. Tegg. 

Redpath (J.). The Hero of Harper's Ferry. 
ls. 6d. Tweedie. 

Ricasoli (Baron). 








A Biography. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth. 3a. 6d. Saunders & Otley. 

Ritter Bell, 18mo. cloth. 2s. Houlston. 

Routledge’s Nursery Picture-Book. Imp. 4to. 
5s. Routledge. 


Scrivener (F.H.). A Plain Introduction to 


the Criticism of the New Testament, 8vo. 
cloth. 15s. Bell & Daldy. 
Stephen (Rev. L.). Berlepsch’s Alps. Llus- 
trated. 8vo. cloth. 158. Longman. 
Smith (G.). Rational Religion. 8vo. cloth. 
5a. 6d. Whittaker. 


Thackeray (Capt.). Soldier's Manual of Rifle 


Firing. Third edition, 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
Longman. 
Traill (Rev. R.). The Jewish War of Flavius 
Josephus. Royal Svo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

a outhen & Wright. 

The Adviser for 1861, 15mo. cloth, 2s, 
Houlston. 

The Useful Knowledge Society's Atlas of 
Modern Geography. Folio. £5. 58, Stan- 
ford. 

Valley of a Hundred Fires. 1 vol. Crown 
Svo. cloth. (Vol. XIX.) 5s. Hurst & 
Blackett. 


Watson (Rev. J. 8.). Life of Sir William 
Wallace. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Saunders 
& Otley. 

White (Serg. F. W.). 
William Marjouram, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. Nisbet. 

Williams (Rev. J.). The Begimning of the 
Book of Genesis, with Notes. Feap. Svo. 
cloth. 7s. 6d, Kivington,. . 


Memorials of Sergeant 
R.A. Crown Svo, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


DAYS OF MEETINGS ANNOUNCED. 
Geological Society. Noy. 6, 20; a 4, 18; Jan. 8, 
Feb. 5 (2ist ye Rng 26; March 6, 19; April 2, 
May 7, 21; June 4, 18. 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


Noy. 23, Dec. 14, Jan. 11, 25, Feb. 1 


5, 


March 8, 22, April 12, May 3 (24th Anniversary), June 21, 
July 5. 

Royal Society of Literature. Noy. 13, 27; Dec. 11, Jan. 8, 
22; Feb. 12, 26; March 12, 26; April9; May 7, 21; June 


11, 25. 





LIST OF MEETINGS FOR N 
WerpNEspayY. 
Geological Society—Burlington House, at 8 p.u., papers to b 


TEXT WEEK. 


a 


read :—1, ‘* Note on the Bone Caves of Lunel Viel, Herault.’ 
By M. Marcel de _Berres. 2. co the Petroleum Springs 
of North America.” By Dr. Gesner, F.G.8. 3. ‘Ona 
Volcanic Phenomenon in Mente By J. G. M. Veitch, 
Esq. 4. ‘*On some Additional Remains of Land Animals 
in the Coal-measures of Nova Scotia,’’ Ry D. cd. We 
Dawson, F.G.S. 
MEN OF MARK. 

In the preceding Volumes and Numbers of the 
Paper the following Names have appeared amongst 
the * Men or Mark 

VOL. I. 1860. No. Page. 

I. Baron Rothschild ...... Sept. 5 11 248 

II, Lord Lyndhurst .. Sept. 22 12 273 
Ill. Lord Brougham .. Sept. 29 13 297 
IV. Lord Campbel Re 6 eats Oct. 6 14 320 
V. Faraday ... Oct. 13 15 344 
VI. Disraeli ..... Oct. 20 16 369 

- William Brown Oct 27 17 892 
VIL. { Ditto Nov. 3 18 16 
VIII. William Cubitt Nov 10 19 440 
IX, Joseph Mazzini Nov. 17 20 465 
X. Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dec. ] 22 17 
XI. Sir E. B. Lytton ehasnead Dec. Ss 23 541 
XII. Earl of Aberdeen .., Dec. 22 25 591 
XIII. A. Roebuck, M.P. Dec 9 26 618 

VOL. II 1861. 
XIV. Duke of APS occ... COR. 123 2 36 
XV. Sir Hugh Cairns Jan. 19 29 57 
XVI. Earl of E llenborough Jan. 26 30 87 
XVII. Rt. Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. 9 32 143 
XVIII. Mr, George Moore March 23 8 ) 
VOL, ITI. 1861. 

XTX. Sir J. 8S. Pakington July 27 56 104 
XX. Earl of Shaftesbury Aug. 31 61 267 
XXII, Count Rechberg Oct. 19 68 190 


MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN. 


In the preceding Volumes ond Numbers of the Paper 


the following Articles have appeared on * MopERN 


ENGLISH WOMEN :’ 
VOL. I. 


1860. No. 


I. The Influence of Women Dec. l 22 518 
Ii. The Fast Young Lady ‘on 15 24 968 
[II. The School Girl aie “ay. TD 25 94 
IV. The Engaged Young Lady.. ,, 29 26 621 

VOL. IL. 1861. 

V. The Young Wife Jan. 12 28 38 
VI. The Mother-in-Law - 19 20 62 
Vil. The Love of Beauty an 26 mw SU 

VIII. The Extravagant Woman... Feb 2 ] 113 

IX. The Skin-Flint... na 16 23 170 

X. TheTreatment of Servants... March 2 35 228 
XI. Gossip and Scandal... 16 37 85 
XII. Charity in Women , 38 312 

XIII. The Managing Woman June 22 l 746 
VOL. III. 186 
XI The Self-Reliant Woman... Oct. 5 66 42 4 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QUARTERLY 
Har- YEARLY 
YEARLY 


6d. 


6s. 
13s. 
26s. 
Stamped Copies, to go free y Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra 


Orders 
. » 
JOURNAT 
agents ; 
Strand. 


LONDON 
by all 
Office, 


THE 
received 
at the 


for REVIEW A WEEKLY) 
Boe and News- 


11, Southampton-street, 


ND 
»%ksellers 
or 


Post-office Orders 


to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Litre, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on r ceipt of 


Seven Postage otamps, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four LINEs ... 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
ADVERTISEMENTS EXCEEDING ONE COLUMN IN WIDTH 
ARE CHARGED IN PROPORTION. 

* Advertisements are received u ip to Hight p.m. on 


Thursdays. 


NOTICE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OPERA, 


mn ENGL 
GARDEN. 


ISH 
Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYN 
W. HARRISON. Continued great 
Glover's RUY BLAS, 


NOTICE !—It is respectfully announced, that the great 
fatigue and exertion rendering it imperative that some repose 
be afforded to Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
the new Opera of RUY BLAS, notwithstanding its great and 
increasing attraction, can only be given on five nights during 
the present week, viz., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 


COVENT 
TE and Mr. 
of Howard 


success 


day, and Saturday. On Friday, November 8th, will be pro- 
duced (for the first time at this establishment) G. A. Mac- 


farren’s last new, grand, and successful Operatic work, 
entitled ROBIN HOOD, and which has been for some time 


past in active preparation. 


On Monday, November 4th, 1861, and during the week, to 
commence at Seven o'clock, GE IRG ETTE’S WEDDING. 
Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Henry Corri. After which, at Eight 


o’clock, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Saturday, the new and greatly-suc 
Sup porte d by Miss Louisa Pyne; 
wall, Jessie M‘Lean ; Messrs. § antley, A. St. Albyn, Patey, and 
Mr. W. Harrison. Pas de Deux, Mdile. Lamoureux and Mr. 


Wednesday, Thursday, and 
essful Opera of RUY BLAS. 


Mesdames Susan Pyne, Thirl- 





Henry Payne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

On Friday, at Eight o’clock (first time), G. A. Macfarre 
latest great Ope ratic work, entitled ROB [N HOOD, Supported 
by Messrs. Santley, George Honey, C. Lyall, and Henry Haigh ; 
Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrabella, her first appearance 


n’ 3 


on the English stage. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Private boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress 
Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
33s.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Places may be secured (free of all 
charge for booking), at the Box-office, open daily from Ten 
till Five, under the direction of Mr. J. Parsons. No fees to 

3ox-keepers. Commence at Seven clock Stave-Manag 
Mr. Lergu Murray. Acting-Manager, Mr. Epwarp Murra‘ 


rINHEATRE R OY AL, LY MARKET,.—LAST 


THREE NIGHTS of Mr. EDWIN BOOTH. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, OTHELLO; Othello, Mr. Edwin Booth; 
Iago, Mr. Howe; Cassio, Mr. William Farre: Desdemona, 
Mrs. Charles Young; Emilia, Mrs. Wilkins After which 
LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS: On Wednesday, by desire, 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL; Sir Peter Teazle, Mr 
Chippendale ; Lady Teazle, Mrs. Charles You with LEND 
ME FIVE SHILLINGS. On Thursday and Friday, SHE 
STOOPS TO CONQUER; Tony Lumpkin, Mr, Buckstone 
On Saturday, HAMLET; Hamlet, Mr. Edwin Booth; being 


is Benefit and last nig] 


ME and MRS GER MAN REED. with MR. 
i JOHN PARRY, give the PORN LAR ENTERTAIN. 
MENT EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight; 
Morning, representations, THU RSD \Y. S and SAT RD ‘ S, 
t Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF eee 
14, REGENT-STREE l A dmis ] 2s Stalls S 
Stall chairs, 5s g¢ ae in advance at the Gallery. 
Messrs. Crame r, Beale, & W l’s, 201, Regent-street. 
Rovar GEOGI tA PHIC AL SOCIET 
Opening M« g will be held MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER l1I1th, at Bur ig House, P uM Chair 


taken at 


5.30 p.m, 


| eh ART UNION.—tThird Season, 1861-2. 


*n guineas for one guinea [wo of the ch at 
tures of the immortal Turner, and two mag ficent su 
by Sir E. Landseer , engraved by the most celebrated engra 
ofthe day, ar ven (the set of four) to subser rs tor 
ruinea, now de rin Prospect n application Ag 
wa lj the 1 inces J | Ji RRAR D's I AY wa 
163, Fenchurch-street, E.C 
Dias COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERIN( 
wihed SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, beautifully s ited 
‘his. School, recognized bv the Secretary of 
State for Inc lia ‘fas possessing an — nt class for Civil En- 
gineering,” offers a sound English E ution, and, in addition, 
Classics and the Modern Languages. 
Particular attention is given to Mathematics and Practical 
Chemistry. The instruction in Drawing is on the System of 
the Department of Science and Art. Each Pupil is provided 


with a separate sleeping apartment. 
For parti 
Chester. 


H 


ulars apply to the Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, Colk 


TA 
= 


IMPTION 


OSPITAL FOR CONSI AND 


DISEASES OF THE CUES a BROMPTON, 8.W. 

One eighth of the entire mortality the untry ensues 
from diseases of the chest This fact a uunts for the 
number of sick persons seeking the | fits of this s ’ 
C harity, particularly in the winter months, when cold, wa 
and miserable homes aggravate their sufferings 4 turn tl} 
away would be cruel; to kee; ll the wards ope money 

7 ed, 

Donations and subscriptions w be thankfully r i 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Bir 1-lan 1 \ 
the other leading Bankers; and at t Hospita 

PHILIP ROSE, Hon 
HENRY DOB VN. 8 
Q UEKETT MEMORIAL FUND It is 
yy to RAISE A SUM OF MONEY t be 
ted in the hands of trustees, for the fit the four 
sons of the late Prof. QUEKETT, F.R.S their 
education is complete. 

Working Committee :—Pr O , F.R.S.: e Ho and 
Rev. Lord 8S. G. Osborne, Dr. Bet Ji , F.R.8S.; Prof 
George Busk, F.R.S Fra B land, Esq 1.A., M.R.C.S 
Dr. Lionel 8. Beale, F.R.S., Hon. § K 3 we, Lor } 
Bankers, Messrs. Twining, Strand 

THE TENTH YEAR INVESTMENT OF SAVINGS 

AND CAPITAL 
TINHE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Share Department, five per cent. per annum Deposit 
Department, fuur per cent. ditto The interest Warrants 
issued half yearly, and withdrawals at fixed periods, according 
to the amounts large or small. No partnership liability, and 
the taking of land is entirely optional. Prospectuses sent free of 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Se ary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE WORKING 


MEN’S CHURCH 


[Nov. 2, 1861. 


SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE, for gr 4. 
DREW’S DISTRICT, Haverstock-hill. A 
Prusrprent.—The Rev. H. J. CARTER SMITH. 


Cuarnmay.—tThe Rev, 


Com» 


George Amos, Plasterer. 


John Allright, 
Gex rege Cc le, 


Bricklayer. 
Bricklayer. 


Alfred Hannington, Bricklayer. 
Joseph Haywood, Painter. 


Charles Pap 


HENRY SINDEN, 

{ITTEE. 

Charles Levett, Labour, 
William Jenner, Maso) 
George Gill, Plasterer 
Dayid Potter, Labour: 
Robert Noyes, Painter — 

sford, Mason. 


With power to add to their number. 


TreasurER.—The Rev. 


GEORGE HODGES 


This district contains more than 10,000 inhabitants, ¢} 


country people of the working class. 
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people 
raise the 


or 


The 
responsibility 


pose. 
in 
are willing to 
children 
a cheerful ¢ 
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large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2 3, and 4 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- place ; and 1, N I man 
mews, London. 


Nov. : 2, 1861. S 





ae 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 


LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
A ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Principal Offices 

7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 

Hong-Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 

Position, Income, anp PrRoGREss oP THE COMPANY. 

The accumulated assets exceed .............006+. : £650,000 
The subscribed Capital ........:..0..cccccercccrssesrecosescocees 500,000 
The annual inc ual from life premiums exceeds ...... 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
ner annum. 
' The Company transacts the following description of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
and Endowments of all kin ds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 

j advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 

er the Company’s Policies additionally valuable as secu- 
rities, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 

formation, may be obtained on application to any of the 

iety’s Agents; or to the Sec retary, at 7, Waterloo-place, 

ndon, S.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not 

iciently represented m Ly be addressec i 

C. DOUGLAS SINGE R, Se retary, 


OF RN AME ENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS, Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 


VENDERS, STOVES, IRE - IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 





| THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. rif 





fore finally deciding, to visit WIL t IAM 8. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders. 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approm hed elsewhere, either for variety, | 
ty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman hip. | 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two s f bars, | 
ljs. to 332.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to | 
12s. : Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 1ll.; ditto, with rich | 
lu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-piec¢ 
rom 17. 8s. to 100/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 4s. | 
[he BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- | 
g hearth plates. } 
PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS 
>) WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
mps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
e the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to | 
iblic, and marke iat prices proportionate with those th 
tendé 1 to make his establishment the most distinguished 
3 country. 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 } 
Shower Baths, from 8s. Od. to £6 Os. ex 
Lamps (M« lerateur »_ fre m 6s. Od. to £8 li | 
(All other Ii at the same rate.) | 
Pule Colza Ou is. per gall 
| 


(‘\" Ses WARRANTED.—The most varied 
wsortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at pu 


are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
$4-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high sl ler 

6d per S zen: desserts to match, 10s. ; if t > be e, 6d 
zen extra; < arvers, is. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, fi 

to 27s. 6d. pe dozen: extra fine ivory, 33s. : fw th silver | 

10s. to s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per doz 

rts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table i 
s, 7s. 4d r dozen l rt { MT 2s. 6d | 
wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s per di 
steels, from ls. each The largest stock in exist fi 
1 dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise 1 
‘w plated fish carver, 


VV nis S. BURTONS GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE | 
» had gratis, and free by post. It contains upward 
ustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver ar 


-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, D 
( s, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- | 
es, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Ur: 


’ 


. ae ~ > | 
} Kettles. ( le cks. I's 5 Cutle ry, Baths Toilet Ware. | j 
, Lron snd Brass Bedst vis, Bedding, B: \droom and Cabinet 
iture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty | 


; 
> 





OUGHS, COLDS, C ‘ONSU MPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &e. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S C ~_ ORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
rdinary effica acy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
lave been in eel to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
ttamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
tngraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 
Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33; Great Russell- 
t, Bloomsbury, London. 
in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6 L., carriage free. 


Pr 





[pu BARRY’S HEAL T H RE Ss TORI NG 
iJ REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest | 
for habitual constipation, in ligestion (dyspepsia), 
ighs, eolds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption att Pa, 
usness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, a id ty, flat 
y, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shor lan 5 


t. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s. 9d.; 21b. 4s. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
12 lb. 22s.;: 241b. free of carriage, 40s. BARRY Di 
RY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 


; } 


YN, and all Grocers and Chemists. 


]\NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


J has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 


MAS 


1 by the medical profession, and universaily accepted by 
blic, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
rn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a m 
t for delicate constitutions, more especially for lad 
‘nd children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, : 
i8 an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its apex t 
ties are much increased. “Duri ng hot seas ns, and in h 
ates, the nrauraR use of this simple and ele gant reme 
been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
4172, New Bon i-stree t, London; and sold by all respect- 
¢ Chemists throughout the empire. 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 5 





SCOTT ADIFE. i 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COU RT, 


- 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and hay ing been pe 
successful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 
mixed colours, F ancy Patterns, and Strip ves of the Clans, &c., respectfully sclicite an inspection. As he has 


recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, 
departments, without loss of time. Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 


in their various 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
desc ription is kept Ready Made, and can he forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


we wwe we oe 





A M [ LY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 











Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGES [IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their ord to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, anes re the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 

DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-mad nd can be forwarded. int or country, immediately on receipt of order. ; 
DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT N THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 
AUDET’S CARTES DE I 
MR. CLAU VISITE. 
M C >} ] the () een, cautior S the public that some shops are st ing spurion g 
tions of | ( \ Portrai Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of d iving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
thi lece} 1 Mr. Claudet bees ive to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
esta l witl » bacl 
a? v> 7 a 4% Y ry ey ryy ) aw 7,’ ryy 
l ) fs EX I - I 4 N A — L | v I 4 I 4 | > 
TH Doors FROM VIGO STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND FERGUSO N’S 
CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
{ GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR ON] 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE PIDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS 


TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatori 
trance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hoi 





vater. 


Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
?, cA NERS shteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
F heel LE oe OS threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additiona 

} 


es — — uuilding, and may he seen in ope ration daily at the 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 





WAREHOUSES. Price complete, from £3. 10s. 
ee a trated Prospectus tree, and Estimates prepared for 
g Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 
A T p 
5° ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
_ BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 
“ry rs ’ r " rrr 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE, | Fy\ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
8-4 the Removal and Prevention of INCRUST ATION in 
azp A.D. 1700, STEAM BOIL E RS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
Mey tol ary. Testimonials and partic ulars forwarded on applies ation to 
P. 8S. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. Manufacturers, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping Wall, E., London; or 
Table D ” ' their Agents in the Principal Mamuibetering and Seaport 
* , scl“ 5 Geseere. owns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kinaet Tvory i 22, 938 ;' AGENTS InN Great Britrarn :— 
todieen 2 ? * 994. 18s, re Ad A serdeen Mr. James Fr, Huddersfield ~Mr.H.Greaves 
Good mi a 16s. 12s es 6d. Wood. Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 
DEANE’ S—Electro-Plated & apne er ee ‘ n-under-Lyne—Mr. §&., & Co. 
Table. Deszer .. Ree ag ) Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West 
Spoons—best plating . 0s, Jus, . B fast Mr. W. T. Mat er, wood, 
or ig > 86. 293 O.E. Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 338. PAs. ts. 6d. Birmingham Mr, Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
cag Ee eae ee : _Dixon. Manchester—Messrs, Morr 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Se Liqueur Chester Mr. W. A. Rowland. and Sutt me F 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Bas ske ts, &e. wevonport Mr. Corn. Boolds Newcast a Fyne—Mr.T.N. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices Dut lin sy W pitt " Cats AT ' 
of Tin Dish Covers in nuts of six and seven, 18s., D mies om a a _ dass 2 Fre 6 on ms me 
20s., 40s8., 63s., 78s. hsinear SP -aly W dae ty: IP —e “a, aL, 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new | ForestofDean—Mr.T. Nichol. | Qicoury mee Te Clarl 
and elegant patterns constantly intr luced, oe MM en ee es . ~, uM mr tx ve 
DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, a" Brass Goods. ‘rlasgow ghar ~ tee : ' = 
DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urn 50s., 6 3s., Sis. Graatham—Messrs. Hor , Wakef M 
DEAN F’S—Moderator lene, from 7s. to £6. 6s. rT. a - ) Mr. W. Talbot oy ‘ = 
DEANE’ S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, Xc. cL SPUSpOO! = .. ae Bigs 
DEAN E’S—Fenders sand Fire-irons. Vanesa. " 
DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet FoREIGN :— 
with Drawings, post-free. Brazil—Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour. 
DEANE’S Yomestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet, und Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hacu 
DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, South Russia—Mr. William 
DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice P Bros., Antwerp. > Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools. Demerara—Mr. W, Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr, W. Is 
DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and G Fittings. Georgetown, bister, Adelaide 





































































































































































LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, 
OFFICES AND SALE 
REGENT-STREET, W. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, is the best 
for ALL dese riptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design, the work will not ravel, and is the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches pe r minute; a 
child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 
alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 

Illustrated rie ctus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 


Crystal Corder, &ec. 
ROOMS, 
, London, late 462, Oxford-street. 


139, 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR 


Cholera, Spasms, Nervous Complaints, &c 


DIARRHGA, 
, JEREMIE’S 


celebrated SEDATIVE and ANTISPASMODIC, 

From Sir Chas, D’Oyley, Bart.—*‘ It has saved my life more 
than once,” 

Apothecary-General Jackson ‘Its specific and charac- 


teristic power may to a certainty be relied upon.” 


Colonel Tierney—‘‘ If the advantages of Jeremie’s Sedative 


over other preparations of the kind could be more generally 
known, many a sufferer from pain would value it as highly as 
1 do.” 
Prepared only by SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, 29, Chapel-street, Belgravia, and 


220, Regent-street, London. 


Sold in the ‘‘ novel and ingenious bottles which regulate and 
check the dose”’ (Lancet), adopted by Savory & Moore, and 
approved by the medical profession. 


_y RESE RVE D, IMP ROVE D, AND 


HAIR RESTORED, 


ets IED, BY THE USE OF 
OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL. 
This Shannt and fragrant Oil prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes. it beautifully soft, pli: - 
and glossy. For children it is especially recommended, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price 3s. od, . 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sol l 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for ““ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


P STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 
dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
= avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 

Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & BE, ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond- street ; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


softens 


or 
** 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF 

FLOWERS is recommended for 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving 1 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic and 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and by continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 


EL DER 


strongly Softening 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgiwm) 
IGHTBROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through. 

out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, 

RHEUMATISM, 

OF THE SKIN, 

ALL 


ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
DISEASES 
'@, AND 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
RICK ETS, INFANTILE WASTIN 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


Str JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy at Paris. **T have frequently prescribed Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have e very reason 


to be satisfied with its beneficial and salut: ary effects.”’ 


Srr HENRY MARSH, M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland, msider Dr. de Jongh’s Light 


BaRrt., 
To 


Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to creat: 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” _ 

Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de gh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, 
in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroved.”’ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum—‘ I consider the Cod 
Liver Oil sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee t be pref 
ible to any other kind as regards genuineness and 1 licina 
efficacy.” 

Dr. DE Jonen’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Imprrimt Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GBNUINE, by 


respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavution.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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** Perfection of mechanism.”’—Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 
** Benson’s 


2 to50 g 


Send two stamps for 


Illustrated 





VIEW. 


H E 


uineas. 
Pamphlet,’’ 


descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 


prices. 


Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, 


India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 
33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, 


L ondon, 


or to 


E.C. 








LOC K’'S CHINA WA 
OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 


Established 1749. 
M' RT 
p 


250, 


REHOUSE, 


In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 


cash, 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park, 
QA FETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By usin 
K FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umpreti unnot be 
either stolen or taken in mistake They are : ta l 
occupy but little space Manufactured by tl W HEEL! & 
Wiison Sewine Macurine Company. Offices » RI ENT 
STREET WEST, LONDON, 
Lilustrated prospectus gratis and post f 
CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGI THE COMET YEAR 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a larg 
oant ty of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the « elebrated comet year 
of 1811. [It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 


its present price. Messrs Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per loz. 
Superior Claret 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 72s. on 
Good Dinner Sherry ; 943, 30s. i 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
Sherry ..... 36s. 42s. 48s. u 
Port, from first- class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. = 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 60s. to 120s. i 
Sparkling ditto ......... 60s. 66s. 78s =e 
Sparkling Champagne ads. 18s. 60s. 66s. 78s. ae 
Fine old Sack, rare White Po Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen 


On receipt 
will be fi 


of a Post-office Order or reference, 


any quantity, 
rwarded imme- 


with a priced List of all other Wines, 
diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667 


NEW MUSIC. 


1D ( HOES, Song by Miss M. LIN DSA } Vir 
J. Worthington Bliss), 2s. 6d Also, by the sa [vo 
Too L ate (Tennyson), 2s. 6d Pea | S sa l 
song, ’ Qs. ¢ 6d.; The Arrow and the Song (Longfé vw), 2s. 6d 
The Old Clock on the Stairs (Longfellow 23. 6d Hom 
they | y her Warrior Dead lennys 6d.; Day 
break (Longfellow), 2s. 6d.; The Bridge (Longf vw), 2s. 6d 
‘‘The very haste vocal mp tio! f tt I ed Ly 
are much cherished at the firesides of England Bost 
Jou l of Music. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., N I i et 


§ NEW BUR 


ng ot ¢ n 
the most gifted pens, with LIllustrat by B 
ke.) will apy arly in Nove P 
! nd. 
London: Ropgsrtr Cocks & Co., New Bu 
Re I \\ 
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HACHETTE & CO., 18, Ki VW . 
Strand. 
Charies XIT. ls. 6d, 
réléma ls. 3d. 
Louis XLV. ane 2s. 6d 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ls. 6d. 
—_—_—_— Exercises ls. 6d. 
Cesar, with Latin Notes ls. 6d. 
Horace, with Latin Notes...... ls. 6d 
Virgil, with Latin Notes ls. Od. 
Chapsal’s Models of French Li iterature, “Prose 8s. Od. 
$$ —_— - The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d. 
La Fontaine’s Fables ls. 6d, 
All strongly bound in boards, 
Hachette’s Educational Catalogu 
Catalogues Catalogue of ¢ eral French Lit ature 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Author 
by post on names and their several works. 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Gree - and Latin Class 
a postage List of Hachette’s Fr rench Railway Library 
stamp. German List. 
Catalogue of School Drawing Materials 
Fou th se anagmn price ls. 6d., 18 stamps post fi \ 
Ff ire mind in a pure body, that is health.—The Antis 


Treatme art 


Osi: IN DIGESTION, Nerv 


UusnesSs, 


Uleeration and Irritation of the Muco Me 
brane asumptite Symptoms, and Asthma. 
H. Bariurere, 219, Regent-street, London. 
Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


Stamps, 


ISEASES OF 


I 


a Guide to their Treatment and Preve 
by cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 
street, Fitzroy-square. 


on the Turkish Bath. 
‘* Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases 
ble class to the curable.—Lancef. 


London; T. Rrcewarps, 
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KIN; 
illustrated 
Surgeon to ths 
2la, Charlotte- 


This new Edition contains a Chapcer 


incura- 


37, Great Queen-street. 
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AND NEW EDITIONS 


nted on toned paper, foolscap 8vo., extra 


antique, 3s. 6d. 
LYRA ANGLICANA. HYMNS ANp 


SACRED SONGS. 
H. Baynes, M.A., of 


Elegantly pri 


Collected and arranged by the Rey I 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, ana Iney, 


e Adve 
\\ orld. 


St 


bent.of St. Paul’s, Whitechapel. 
ial, Chap. 
Dedicated to the Bishop of Winchester. 
['wo Series, 12mo., extra cloth, red edges, each 5s,, 
99 


THE PILGRIWM’S STAFF AND 


CHRISTIAN’S DATLY WALK; being Meditations aya Week’ 
- ; 4 l eek’s 
Prayers for every Morning and Evening. New edition ‘ 
By Henry Samirn, Esq., Morden College. Strug 
‘*These volumes deserve a welcome in every pious hons One of 1 
hold.’ Obser 
‘ , . Chs 
“« From its brevity and simplicity, the busiest and most actiyo Hap. 
nortal might find leisure to profit by it. Sun. 
One handsome volume, 716 pp., royal 8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d., 


THE JEWISH WAR OF JOSEPHTUS, 


WITH HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. \ New Translation, by 

the late Rey. Dr. Trarii Edited, with Notes, by Is 

Taxtor, Esq. Enriched with 75 Engravings on Steel. f; Za 
Original Drawings, made in Palestine expressly for 


Work. 
With Bight Maps, foolscap 8vo., cl 


The BOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY 


THE 


> 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By Crarizgs Bakr 
author of ‘‘The Circle of Knowledge,’ &c. New Edit 
carefully revised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
he 
1 ’ . 

WHAT TO OBS — “wae Traveller’ tory 1 
Remembrancer. By the lat l kson. New edit F 
rey i bv Dr Norton SHAW ec! ry the R 
(te rr 1S ty, & 

We cal ymnfid tiy recommend it as a ible rude t 
t attainment of general information.’ Christian Examiner ee 
The idea of such a work is admirable. {Lerdeen Jow 
‘Certainly calculated to be very serviceable. Sun. 
The Fifteenth 7 sand, with upwards of 1,200 Ilustrat I id FE. 
Crown 8yo., extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 


THAT’S IT; or, PLAIN TEACHING. 


New Edition. By the author of the ‘‘ Enquire Within’ 
‘Reason Why’”’ series. 
Any one who has thoroughly mastered this book will 
possess fa larger amount of genera n mation tha 
l be btained from y Liver 
f rter. Mi Tre 
Crown 8v th, 2s, 6d., : 
‘Mr. Tr 
DICTIONARY OF USEFUL KNOW- ms thiake 
LEDGE, Vol. III Containing G to N This Volume 
1ins interesting Sketches of the Four Georges, Napolk 
Napoleon III., Lord Nelson, &c. & By the Editor 
** Dictionary of Daily Wants The First and Ss 
Volumes of this Work may be had handsomely half-b ————————— 
One Volume, price 5s. Vol. LV. will co sthe Work 
Crown 8% half-} nd, 6d., 
THE WIFE’S OwN BOOK OF GOCE. A G 
ERY. Containing upwards of 1,500 Original Receipts , 
Editior By Freeper Brsi . ( nier to § 
Jame Pala Ba R hs id Ea Garey % 
In Eno 
the CU 
Hi I VW R HT, ’ P erno row, I maon 
a oe 
th. boards. gi ‘ 1, 2s. 6d., himate., 
FOME’S ORDERS NOT VALID I) We 
XV ENGLAND'S CHURCH. 
By Lex ANGLICANA 
An array of argument inasma mpass, I rnifica . 
sracter.”’ Re vd OS 
WertHemm & Co., 24, Paternoster-row, London, B.C 
and all Booksellers. 
Now Ready, price Sixpence Three Vo 


press, cons 


[SSION ARIES and INDIGO PLANTING - 
a Member of the Calcutta Missionary Conference [ustration: 
169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. mental cloth 


FRENCH METHOD, Is. 
RSE. AHN-BUCHHEIM FRENCH 
Practical, and Easy Method of learning 
The first Complete Edition, adapted f 


by 


N 
James Ripeway, 


ot EASY 
l EACH COU 
METHOD. A Short, 


the French language. 


the use of English Students, from the 100th original edition, 
with additions by Dr. A 3UCHHEIM First and Se nd 
Course. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. in one $40 pp iZmo, Clot! 
boards. 3s. 
~— First Course, preceded by a Guide to Pr 
tion. 172 pp 12mo. cloth ls. 6d. A L 
- Seeond Course. Exercises, Dialogues, Tales 
168 pp 12mo. cloth ls. 6d. 
AHN’S Key to the Exercises in Course I. I Bach 8d 
——- Part 3. French Prose and Poetical Reade! ILs oO 
156 pp. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 
* * As there are many so-called ‘‘ Ahn’s French Me 
the P sblishers request that Ann-Bucuaxim’s Method may 
listinctly specified 
Witiiams & NorGats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garde! 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 





Ls. 6d. EA CH 
) GERMAN GI D E 


MADE rare: 
SCHMIDT (J. A. F. 


NERMAN 
¥ COURSE 


a Practical and Easy German ‘Me thod for Beginners CHA 
Rules, Exercises, Grammatical Questions, and Vocabulary 
Course I. If. 2nd Edition. In one vol. 12mo. cloth. 
First Course. 12mo. cloth. s. 6d. 
———— Second Course. 12mo. cloth is. 6d. 


Third Course, for more advanced Students 


cloth. 1s. 6d. 
, } 
. . , . . . ’ * » 7. y 
*.* Schmidt’s Guide is on ‘* Ahn’s Method, improved *7 
a Professor, who has had many years’ practice in teachi"s 


nn 
German in this country. The two first Courses in one ior™ | H I 
an excellent School Book. 
Witt1ams & Noraare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Gar le! 


London; and 20, South Frederick« street, Edinburgh. 
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THE CORNHILL MACAZINE. 


No. 23 (for NOVEMBER), Price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations. 


NOW READY, | 
| 
| 
| 

CONTENTS. 


One of the Firm. 


he Adventures of Philip on his Way through the Chap. XII.—Samson and Delilah. 
World. (With an Illustration. ) The First Principle of Physiognomy. 
Chap. XXITI.—In which we still hover about the st the -d With Iilustration.) 
ays as » Sea-side. t llustration. 
Elysian Fields. - tne 1-S1d¢ ( ith an iliustratlo | 
» X%XIV.—Necdulces Amores Sperne, Puer, National Character. 
neque tu Choreas. oe. 
4 Week’s Imprisonment in Sark. Cooks 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson. By | Paper. 


Agnes of Sorrento. 


Chap. X. Showing how the Firm invented a Ea Ae x ; ; 
New. Shirt Chapter XIV.—The Monk's Struggle. 
XI.—Johnson of Manchester. . XV.—The Serpent's Experiment. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





In Course of Publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY | 
THROUGH THE WORLD. | 


I N THE CORN HILL MAGAZIN E. 





“The ‘Adventures of Philip’ increase in interest with each successive number, and the development of | 
» story proceeds with a rapidity which is unparalleled in any of Mr. Thackeray’s former works.’’—Spectator. | 
| 

SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
In Course of Publication, | 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND/| 
ROBINSON. | 


BY ONE O F T HE FIR M. | 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


rr . . . | Md » | ¥ 
‘Mr. Trollope appears with a new story, in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.” —Spectator. 
“Mr. Trollope, we are glad to see, commences a new tale, the opening chapters of which are interesting, 


m their quaintness. English Churcl 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





In Course of Publication, 


A GN E § O F Ss ORREN FT O. 
IN THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“In England the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find and deserve a welcome. She 


s the colours of the external earth with the firm and faithful hand of a severe and keen-evyed observer. 
‘ Aones of Sorrento’ is a sweet prose poem, an uninterrupted burst of beauty, organic and 
inimate. There is not one ill-chosen word, not an incongruous or uncouth thought from beginning to 


nd.”’—Weekly Dispatch. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Three Volumes of this popular and entertaining Miscellany, each Volume containing 768 pages of Letter- 
press, consisting of Stories, Essays, and Papers on various subjects by writers of eminence, with Twelve 
llustrations, besides numerous Vignettes and Diagrams, are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, in orna- 
mental cloth binding. | 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





Price One Shilling ; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 


cm 4 E Ww A Y O U TT” 
J 

A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 

IN WHICH THE | 

EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES | 
OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED. | 

BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 


London: LONGMAN & Co., and all Booksellers. 





CHARLES READE’S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 


Just out, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 


THE SECOND EDITION OF | 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. | 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Third Edition, in 2 vols, Svo., price 26s., ~ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 
CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, with 
Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
es Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most 
interesting of the recent season will be sufficiently evident as 
we indicate their contents.’’— Times, Oct. 19. ; 
London: W. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, second edition, in post Svo., [lustrated, 
price 10s. 6d., 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 
Unpolitical Sketches. 


Showing what Newspapers they read, what Theatres they fre- 
quent, and how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy themselves; with 
other matters relating chiefly to Literature and Music, and 
Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and about Mos- 
cow. By SurHertanyn Epwarps. 

‘It is a book we can sincerely recommend, not only to 
those desirous of abundant and reliable information respecting 
the social economy of the Russian people, but to those who 
seek an entertaining volume, that may be perused in any part 
with both profit and amusement.” — Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, March 26, 1861. 

London: Wma. H. Atuen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
This day is published, in 8vo., second edition, price 18s. 6d., 
bound in cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 


Being an accurate and detailed Account, accompanied by more 
than 400 Pictorial Representations characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race is subjected; with all the 
requisite Prescriptions written in plain English, By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


‘* Every gentleman who possesses or cares for horses would 
do well to keep this book in his house.””— Globe, July 23. 


London: Wm. H. Atutgen & Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 3s., 
GQ EASONING FOR A SEASONER ; or, THE 
{a NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM: A SATIRE. 
By Brook B. Srzrvens. 


TruBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 





LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY ; from the Mrssrton of Aveusring to the 
Deatu of Howrey. By Wavrer Farqunar Hoox, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Vol II. 8vo. 


Mrs. Delany at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. 
DELANY; Part II. Edited, with Norgs, by the Right Hon. 


Lady Lianover. 3 vols., 8vo., with numerous beautiful En- 
gravings. 


MAIDENTHORPE; or INTERESTING 


EVENTS about the Year 1825. By Jergmian Brieruyss, 
f the Outer Temple. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, FROM 
rHE EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS 
DECLINE. By Dr. Momsen. Translated under the 
Sanction and Revision of the Author, including his latest 
Corrections, by the Rev. W. Pirt Dickson. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Scumirz, Vols. I. and II. Crown 8yo, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


OF “QUITS.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 





A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND 


HAKODATE in 1859-60. With some Account of Japan. 
By C. P. Hopeson, H.M.’s Consul at those Ports. With 
Letters on Japan, by his Wife. Crown Syo., with numerous 
Illustrations. 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS. B 


Joun Trimss. Including | Swift, Steele, Foote, Gold- 
smith, the Two Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Rev. Sydney 
Smith. 2 vols. crown 8vo., with four portraits, &ec, 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA 
GEORGICA ET ASNEIS. With English Notes, by C. D. 
Yoner. Post 8vo., 9s. 6d. strongly bound, 


THE MILLENNIAL REST. By the 


Rev. Dr. Cummina. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 


THE AMERICAN UNION: an Inquiry 
into its Real Effects on the Well-being of the People of the 
United States, and into the Cause of its Disruption; with 
an Examination of Secession as a Constitutional Right. By 
JamEs SPENCB. 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION of “EAST LYNNE.” 


3 vols. 


READINGS OF THE PROPHET 


ISAIAH. By the Rev. Dr. Cummina. 


SINAI PHOTOGRAPHED. BY the 
Rev. Coartes Forster, B.D., Author of “The Voice of 
Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,”” &c. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-streot, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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BLACK BARTHOLOMEW, 


Now ready, in Crown Svo. 
JOS EPH 


COMPANIONS AND TIMES. A 


[ARLES 


HIS 
BY (¢ 
“Central Truth, 


of 


Author 


London: 


» pric 3 78. 


MEMORI 


JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18, 


1662. 


114, 
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6d. cloth, pp. 
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Aut hor of ‘* The 


Now ready, No. L., price Half-a-cr 
HE POPULAR SCIENCE 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, 

Karth-worm and Housefly,” ‘‘ The Honey-bee,” &¢. Con- 

taining, besides other interesting and instructive matte 

CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S. 
&c., illustrated by the Author. 

THE DAISY, by Mrs. Lanxesrer, 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, 
F.R.S., with illustrations by the 
West, F.L.S8. 

THE LOWEST FORMS 
Illustrations by 7 Autho 
graved by G. H. Ford ~~} Nuff 

[RON AND STEEL, by Profess 

WESTERN EQ UATK RIA 
Coloured Map. 

ARTIFICIAL vIGHT, by Pr sor Anstrp, F.R.S. 

THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crooxss, F.C.S. 

THE GREAT COMET of 1861, by J. Breen, illustrated by 
the Author. 

DOGS. By Epvwarp Jzssz, F.L.S., &e. 

London: Roprrr Harpwickr, 192, Picca 


sellers . 


B& ACK 0 ¢ (4 S MAGAZINE, for 
BER, 1861. No. DLIII, Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Chronicles of Carlingford : The. D yetor’s Family.—Part IT. 
How the World Treats Discoverers. 
Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne : A West Indi: R 
iscence.—Part IT. 
Mr. Buckle’s Scientific 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. 
The Stage of Weimar. 
The Inland Sea of Japan, 
The Cramming System, 
M. Ernest Renan. 
The Recantation. 
The Search, 
The late Earl of Eglington. 
WILtr 


A., 


illustrated by J. E Sowerby. 
hy PHILIP “Haney Gossr, 
Author, engraved by Tuffen 


mpl LIFE, by the Eprtor, vw 
id Dr. J. B. Hicks, F.I — a 

mn West, F.L.S. 

r R. Hunt, F.R.S. 

AFRICA, by the Eprror, witha 


NOVEM- 


Errors 





M Bias kWooD & SONS, Edinburg! and | 


This day is p shed, 
HE NORTH B RITISH RE VIEW, No. LXX 
CONTENTS: 


Pascal as a Christian Philos 
What is Money ? 

. Plato and Christi 

’, Spain. 

vr Poets and Poetry of Yor lh 
VL. Edmund Burke, his Life and G 
. Seottish Humour. 

.. Comets. 
Miil on 


I, 
[f. 
if] 


Representative Gi 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Cuazk. London: Har r, A 
& Co. 
rRXHE LAW M AGAZINE: and LAW REVIEW 
for NOVEMBER, being No. 23 of the United New 
Series, is this day published, price 5s., and c itains :—Art. 1. 
Jurisprudence at Dablin2. Religious Trusts. The Rules 


of Evidence Siated and Diteusse d.—4. May’s C oustitu tional 
History of icngland sine@’*the Accession of George IIL., 
1760— 1969, bol Extract of a Letter from Lor 1 Brougham to 


the Earl + Radnor,—6. Belligerent Rights: Letter from the 
Hon, W. 3. Lawrence.—7. Journal of a Justice of the Peace 
ew Se! Scavhnags > ~ mall A.D. 1715 to 1756.—8. Dr. Twi g3’s 
Law of Nations: On the Right and Duties of Nations in Tir 
of Peate.—9. Ram’s Treatise on Facts, as ane jects of Inqu 

a du 10. Martial Law in Australi Notices Ni 


— 


ks—Events of the Quarter—Necro! “— List of Ne ; 
lieations. 
London: Burrerworrns, 7, Flect-street, Her 
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THE GARDENS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is a sentiment, seemingly inseparable from our nature, which leads us 
to connect the memory of great men with the localities they inhabited or 
frequented—a sort of involuntary belief that something of the spirit of the 
departed still lingers about the spot in which he dwelt. If we traced, in 
most cases, the subsequent occupants and their various characters, we should 
doubtless find strange contrasts, many of which might well desecrate the 
place, yet they pass away one after another, and the memory of the one 
departed worthy still retains its hold, unrelaxed. This is especially the case 
with those who have earned their glory by intellectual triumphs. Our interest 
in the dwelling-place of a warrior, or of a statesman, is less intense, because his 
fame 18 connected with a multitude of localities, and perhaps least of all with 
his own private residence ; but when we visit the home of a Bacon or a Milton, 
we know that within the walls of that house were composed, and probably 
in the alleys of that garden were meditated, the noble works on which his 
fame is carried down to posterity. ‘Such character belongs especially to the 
home of Shakspeare in his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon ; but, some- 
what strangely, while the reputed place of his birth—for his father is known 
to have had two houses in the same street, and tradition is our only authority 
for fixing upon one of them for his dwelling,—-has been the altar of all the 
world’s hero-worship, the house which there can be no doubt was the dwel- 
ling of the poet himself has met with unmerited neglect. 

We know little of the relations between the poet and his native town 
during the interesting period of his life when he was gaining his reputation 
on the London stage ; but no sooner was that reputation established than we 
find him returning to Stratford, and employing his gains there in purchasing 
himself a suitable home. Among the best houses of Stratford at this time 
was one which had belonged to the family of the Cloptons, having been built 
by Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of Henry VII. Its importance at that 
time may be supposed from the circumstance that in Sir Hugh Clopton’s 
will it is spoken of as “the creat house.” It soon afterwards passed out of 
the possession of the Cloptons, and came eventually into that of a family 
named Underhill, of one of whom Shakspeare purchased it in the year 1597, 
nd he is said to have changed its name to New Place. According to the 
record of the purchase, a messuage 
the mansion of New Place), two 


gardens,and two barns, formed the —e fx 

property which thus came into Wil Za-> 

_- “4 * . rr dg “ 
iam Shakspeare’s possession. The “tes 


extent and position of this property 
will be best understood by the an 
nexed plan. It formed the corner of ) A B/C 


two streets, named (¢ ‘hapel street and 


Chapel-lane, from the chapel of the S| 
ancient guild, which still remains, a 
the only building in the immediate aN 
neighbourhood exactly in the same s 


state as when Shakspeare lived here. 

The house faced Chapel-street, and D 
extended along it from the corner of 

Chapel-lane ; the two gardens are the 

spaces here marked A, from which | 
the portions, B and c, have been 

taken to form the gardens of small houses; and that marked pd, which 
also included the two small gardens of cottages in Chapel-lane now inter- 
vening between it and a. This latter garden was known in Shakspeare’s 
time as the Great Garden. 

There is no room for doubt that Shakspeare himself occupied this house 
with the two gardens from the time he purchased them till his death in 1616. 
By his will, he left it to his daughter, Susanna Hall, the wife of the 
physician ; and later in that century it passed away from Shakspeare’s family, 
and, singularly enough, at length returned, through a marriage, to the family 

f the Cloptons. Another Sir Hugh Clopton, Recorder of Stratford, who 
died in New Place,’ in 1751, at the advanced age of eighty years, repaired 
the house and gave it a new front. After his death, it was sold to the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell, vicar of Frodsham, in Cheshire. 

This man appears to have been an individual distinguished chiefly by his 
juarrelsome selfishness—a man who would almost literally cut off his own 
nose to revenge his face, which was exactly what he did in regard to this 
property of New Place. Among the memorials of Shakspeare which were 
most revered at Stratford, was an aged mulberry-tree, which stood in the 
Great Garden, D, at the spot marked E in the plan, and which the tradition 
of the place asserted to have been planted by the poet’s own hand. The 
pilgrims of literature who went to Stratford and asked permission to enter 
the garden and visit Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, were looked upon by the 


Rey. Francis Gastrell as so many very troublesome fellows, and he soon 
resolved upon putting an end to the pilgrimage. In an evil hour, in the year 
1756, he caused the poet’s mulberry-tree to be cut down, and its timber to be 
split into billets for feeding his fires in the poet’s house. They were saved 

partly, at least—from this fate by a clock and watch maker in the town, 


named Thomas Sharp, who bought them of Gastrell, and made a good profit. 
by manufacturing the wood into snuff-boxes, and various other little objects, 


which were bought so eagerly, that some of his townsmen insinuated rather’y 


| 

| cruelly that a number of other mulberry-trees had fallen sacrifices to his 
| success in this new line of trade. But a greater calamity now approached. 
| Gastrell seems to have been always in hot water with the townsmen of Strat- 
| ford. He attempted, by a mean legal quibble, to evade the payment of the 
| rates to which Shakspeare’s house, like all other houses, was liable; and, 
being defeated, he resolved to reside no longer in the town. Before leaving, 


to gratify his spite against the people of Stratford (in doing which he diminished 


the value of his own property), he ordered the mansion of New Place to be 
pulled down, and rooted up from the foundations. This act of sacrilegious 
malice was perpetrated in the year 1759, and the site of the house was sub- 
sequently added to the garden, and has not since been built upon. 

Since the Rev. Mr. Gastrell’s time, the gardens of New Place have passed 
through various hands, and have become divided into two properties. The 
| land of the “ Great Garden” had been sold separately, and is now attached to 
| a public house in Chapel-street, which has turned to profit the reputation of 
| New Place. Even the mulberry-tree has not entirely perished ; for some 
| friend of the poet’s memory raised a new tree from a cutting from the old 
one, which has been planted on the same spot where the old one stood, so 
| that there is still a direct descendant—we suppose we must not say in blood, 
but certainly—in sap from the tree which Shakspeare is said to have planted. 
Since the Great Garden has been separated from the other, a part of it, 
including the tree, has been formed into a bowling-green attached to the 
public-house. The other portion of the land, the site of the house and the 
lesser garden, had come into the hands, we believe, as an executor or trustee, 
of Dr. Rice, of Stratford, who was under the necessity of selling it. It was 
put up for sale by auction last spring, and bought in for £1,100. The value 
of the land, as mere property in Stratford, is estimated at about £800 ; but 


an imaginary value had been placed upon it on account of its connection 
with the name of Shakspeare, and it appears that a reserve of £1,800 had 
been placed upon the sale. During the month of October just past, it 
was again advertised for peremptory sale on the twenty-fifth; in the 
first instance, the name of Shakspeare had been put forward interestedly 
in its favour, and had met with no response; on this second occasion, 
it was offered merely as a fair investment of money, and would probably 
have been bought by some building club or freehold-land society, and been 
covered with modern houses. Such was the position of affairs when 
Mr. Halliwell generously stepped forward to the rescue. It was only, we 
believe, at a late moment, that Mr. Halliwell knew what was going on, and 
he immediately wrote a letter to the Times (inserted in that journal on 
| the 15th of October), appealing to the public, and suggesting that as 
the time for acting was too short to hope to collect a sufficient sum 
| by small subscriptions, fifteen gentlemen should subscribe £100 each, 
| in the expectation that he could effect the purchase for £1,500, and 
| offering, in case of deficiency, to advance £400 himself. At first the pro- 
| posal seemed to be received rather coldly ; strange to say, there appeared 
some opposition to it in quarters where it might be least expected, and 
we regret to say that a well-known Shakspearian editor did more than labour 
to throw cold water on the whole proposal. But a different feeling soon 
showed itself, and it is but just to add that Mr. Payne Collier came forward 
and did all he could to assist. Before the day fixed for the sale, seven 
gentlemen had deposited each his hundred pounds in Mr. Halliwell’s hands, 
and that gentleman, taking upon himself the risk of the remainder, completed 
the purchase of the property in question for £1,400, on Tuesday, October 22, 
and immediately invested it, under certain conditions, in the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. These conditions, we believe, are, that no buildings 
shall ever be erected on the ground, but that it shall be carefully guarded 
| and laid out in pleasure gardens, to which the public shall always have free 
and gratuitous admission. 





Thus Mr. Halliwell has advanced of his own money £700, and not £400 
his original offer), but he has accomplished most completely and satisfactorily 
a public work for which posterity will be thankful to him, and it would 
indeed be a national disgrace if there could not be found among the natives 
| of the country which boasts of Shakspeare a sufficient number to contribute 
| immediately to relieve Mr. Halliwell from the burthen to which he has so 
| generously submitted. 

A property has thus been secured to the public which possesses much more 
real interest in its connection with the name of our national bard,—is far more 
hallowed ground,—than the mean house which is called his birth-place. But 


distant period. The ground which formed the “Great Garden” of New-place, 
and which contains the descendant of the famous mulberry-tree, remains 
still in private hands. This also must some day be purchased for the public ; 


> 


| 
| there remains something more to do, which we trust will be done, and at no 
| 


and the two portions of Shakspeare’s property here being thus re-united, 
would form extensive as well as delightful public gardens. If the project of 


raising a statue to the memory of Shakspeare in his native town, which has 
often been talked of, should ever be carried out, what more appropriate site 
for it than the gardens in which the bard himself wandered and meditated ? 
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If this notion should ever be carried into effect, we hope that an inscription 
on the pedestal will record that it was only through the exertions of 
Mr. Halliwell that the bard of Avon will have a bit of his own ground to 


stand upon. 


THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 
(Continued from p. 534.) 
CHAPTER IV.—REIGN OF GEORGE II. 

GrorGe II. came to the throne under nearly as great disadvantages as his 
father ; his mother had been imprisoned for many years, and he was on the worst 
of terms with his father. He was more of a German than an Englishman, in 
tastes and in language; and though created Duke of Cambridge in 1714 (see 
Chapter ITI., No. 1), he had never been summoned to take his seat in the House 
of Lords, in spite of having fought with distinction at Oudenarde and elsewhere 
under Marlborough. Whilst heir to the throne, it was proposed by a party who 
wished to play him off against the king, to invite him over to England, and for 
many years he was unconsciously used as an instrument of court intrigue; and 
so bitter was George I. in his dislike of his son, that it is believed by many 
writers that the well known proposal of Sunderland and others in favour of 
limiting the numbers of the Upper House, proceeded from the king’s jealousy of 
and dislike to his heir and successor. 

He succeeded his father in June, 1727, and his first intention was 
Spencer Compton, then Speaker of the House of Commons, afterwards Lord 
Wilmington, at the head of the administration; but Compton found it necessary 
to call in Walpole to aid him in forming a ministry, and partly through his own 


force of character and influence, and partly through the interest of the queen, 


to place Su 


the latter was continued in office. 


The war with Spain was concluded in Nov. 1729; and Walpole, ever ] ; 
contrived to maintain peace for ten years, when the national anxiety for wa 
death of the Queen, and the result of the general election in 1741, combined to 
influence his wish to retire from public affairs, which he did in 1742 The 
nominal head of the new cabinet was his rival Pulteney, whom, however, he con- 
trived to annihilate by forcing him to take a peerage. In 1744, Pulteney and his 
friends gave place to the “‘ Broad Bottom” ministry, composed of the Newcastle 
and Grenville Whigs, and including the elder Pitt, under Pelham as Premier, who 
continued in office till his death in 1754. In the following year the rest of t 
Pelham cabinet were dismissed, except the Duke of Newcastle, who had held tl 
Premiership since the death of his brother (Mr. Pelham), and who now allied 


himself with the elder Fox, who became henceforth the leading spirit « 


administration. War having broken out with France, and Calcutt d Mi 
having been lost, there arose, as usual, a popular outcry again he Duk 
resigned in consequence ; and after several abortive attempts to form a cabin 
by Pitt and Lord Bute, and by Waldegrave and Fox, in April, 1757, a coali 


was formed between Pitt, Fox, and Newcastle, whose administration lasted to 


end of the reign, the Duke being nominally Prime Minister, but Pitt, 
commoner,” being its animating spirit. 

The first peerage conferred by the new king was 
precedent, viz., that of declaring the Duke of Gloucester (see Chapter I11., 
38) Duke of Cornwall, and creating him Prince of Wales (1) and Ear! of Ch 
The second was to raise Sir Spencer Compton, K.B., and Speaker, to the Bar 
of Wilmington (2). At the same time Sir John Hobart, K.B., Sir John Mon: 
Bart., K.B., Sir Thomas Coke, K.B., and Sir 
raised to the Peerage, as Lord Hobart (3), Lord Monson (4), 


strictly in accordance wi 


and Lord Malton (6), respectively. 
many years Members of Parliament, and Sir Thomas Coke was 
wealth and influence in Norfolk and Derbyshire, while the last o 
relative of the then Earl of Rockingham, and himself destined afterward 


f the four was 


lay a conspicuous part in politics as Marquis of Rockingham. 
J 1 


In the following year (1729) only two fresh creations were made. 


Stanhope, a relative of Earl Stanhope, and himself an eminent diplomatist, who 
7); and 


had concluded the Treaty of Seville, being created Lord Harrington (7) 
Lord Waldegrave being raised to the Earldom of Waldegrave (8). 
son of one of the most zealous adherents of King James; 
panied that king in his exile to St. Germaine; but the son conformed to 
Established Church, and was employed in various diplomatic missions 
ultimately became a K.G., and was placed at the head of affairs 
jointly with Fox, but was not able to form an administration. 


i 


The creations of 1730 added nothing to the number of the House of Peers, 


being confined to the elevation of the Barons Fizwalter (9), Wilmington (10). 
Lord Fitzwalter was 


and Ashburnham (11) to earldoms with the same titles. 


of 


the tenant of an ancient barony 


had made good his claim in the reign of Charles I1., and he was subsequently 


First Lord Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, and Treasurer of the Hous: 
barony is still in abeyance, 


hold. The earldom became extinct in 1753, and the | 


I> 
Sir 


though a claim to it has been preferred by Si 
Lord Wilmington was advanced to the earldom on taking office as Lord | 
Seal, a post which he afterwards exchanged for that of President of the Coun 
Lord Ashburnham had held the court post of Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

In the following year (1731) Sir Robert Raymond, Knt., Chief. i ; 
Court of King’s Bench, was raised to the Peerage as Lord Raymond (12), a tit 
which became extinct on his son’s death in 1753, and L 
an officer of distinction in the army, was advanced to the earldo1 


; 
i 


(13), which became extinct in 1816. 
The year 1732 passed by without any addition being made to 


>» 
Peerage. 

In 1733 only three Peerages were created; the eldest 
= - - . . . : , : ' , 
Bristol was called to the pper House in his father’s barony of Hervey (14) 


on of the Earl 


Thomas Watson-Wentworth were 
Lord Lovell (0) 


The two first-named gentlemen had been for 


LO 


William 


He was the 


his father had accom- 


the 


in 1757. con- 


the thirteenth century, to which his father 


Brook W. Bridges, bart 


Justice of the 


of Effingham 


and Sir Philip Yorke, Knt., and Sir Charles Talbot, Knt., were raised to the 
baronies of Hardwicke (15) and Talbot (16), on being appointed Chief Justice 
of England and Lord High Chancellor respectively. The latter title is now 


™m 


Li 


Li 


, 
Us 


ve 


phin (son of the statesman of Queen Anne’s 


erged in that of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
In 1734, we find the eldest son of Earl Poulett summoned to the House of 
yrds in his father’s barony of Poulett (17), the Lord Malton (see above No, 6) 
lvanced to the earldom of Malton (18), and the wife of Thomas Coke, Lord 
ovell, confirmed in the ancient barony of Clifford of Clifford (19), as one of the 


aughters and coheirs of the late Earl of Thanet, in whom that barony was 
sted. 

In the following year, 1735, there was only one creation, Francis, Earl Godol- 
reign), obtaining a fresh patent of 


the barony of Godolphin (20), with a special remainder to his cousin Francis, M.P. 


ry 


x Helston, who had married successively into two powerful Whig families—those 


of Portland and Fitzwilliam. 


, 
Li 


Throughout the years 1736, 1737, and 1738, there was no fresh creation made 
1 the Peerage. 
In 1739 only a single elevation is found recorded ; Amelia Sophia de W almoden, 


a German mistress of the King, being in that year raised toa life peerage as 
Countess of Yarmouth (21). She died in 1765. 
In 1740 only one creation was made; the Duke of Kent obtaining a grant of 
the marguisate of Kent (22), with remainder to his granddaughter, the Lady 
emima Campbell, who, by her marriage with the second Earl of Hardwicke, left 
wo daughters, Amabel, raised to the peerage in 1816 as Countess de Grey, and 
Mary Jemima, married to Lord Grantham, and mother of the late Earl de Grey, 
In 1741 three commoners were advanced to the Upper House: Henry Bromley, 
( P. Cambride re, as Lord Montfort (23); ‘Stephen Fox 
~ l | Holland as Lu rd | ] r (24 ind J hi H we, a 
tT) T \\ | { ] : | { lw | 2D) 
| l 7 R t V I he cares < 
1) eC, W ra l er I Orford (26), at which 
, the per f his m, Horace W ulp le, the fourth Earl—the 
fa Strawberry Hill 1 1797. In the me year Lord Harrington, 
hav held the p f one of the Se of State and afterwards of Lord 
7 le of tl » Cour “] was ! ised to the Ka ‘ldom « Harrington (27), and the 
rish I villiam w created Lord |] nof Milton, co. Northamp- 
n (28) Vé | i ‘ 3 } ! i n higher grad I 
e sal ear K rd Kdgcum! M.P. for ¢ und VW am and Anne, 
i rwards, und (7e0 l., @& JO! I ‘ ] was created | 
Kdecumb 9) 
( ( ( d ch I ' ir y alludec . 
I ! pa a ee] tne } iCal W a, 
, S nd (;eo1 [., and leader Op} 
the ¢ | : 4 ) nt 1 tin Wi 5 ( ae | I rae hi - 
( ) I i t ( da his na ! n the Privy Council), was 
RB (30 ihe pecal t j death in 1764. At 
san 5 W ) | ( » r ol ek hequ LI 
La | el | oft ited | rd ina (31) i d I ber ¢ 
f P ned the renewal in his favou he title of Lord Herber 
{ oZ VI nh | Chay er | No. 28) had bee nted ) s relat ve, 
) ( net 
\ (1743) Lords Ly1 on | ( p. LI., No. 56), Hoba 
N I willian e No. 28) were advanced to the respective earl- 
P 1 (33), Buckinghamshire (34), and Fitzwilliam (35). The 
f tl vho had married the daughter of a Marquis of Rockingham, 
eventua inherited the vast estates of that family on the death of the last pos- 
sor of this ti with ‘hildren, and became the ancestor of the present Ear! 
I williaa wl ily have a lopt d the additi nal surname of Wentworth. 
In ume year the Scottish Duke of Buccleuch had restored to him, by Act of 


ord Howard of Effingham, 


the roll of the 


yf 


his English Earldom of Doncaster (36), which had been forfeited by 


Parliament, 
his grandfather James, Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles II. 


[In the following year there was only one Peerage creation, viz., Coke, Lord 


Lovell (see No. 5), being created Earl of Leicester (37), a title revived subse- 
quently in the Townshend family, and more recently in the earl’s maternal 
grandnephew, Mr. T. W. Coke, of Holkham, as we shall see when we come 
treat of her present Majesty’s reign. 


Earl of Ailesbury, having no issue, 


In 1746 we find five creations. The 
his nie phew Thomas, 


obtained a new barony of Bruce (38), with remainder t 
7 ] - f the 


Earl of Cardigan. Thomas was the ancestor of 
‘the Earl of Malton (see No. 15) 


> at 
younger son oO! til 


Ailesbury. In the same veai 


ea 
A 


present Marquis of 
; essor, the second n 


; 





quis, First rd of the Treasury, in 1765, 
| the reins of Government for onl; .ceforth at tl 
} id of he Opn n, u | Januai old post 
a 
Premier (with C. J. Fox and Burke in lenly in 
llowing J v n all his titles became extinct. Hugh Fortescue, Lord Clinton, 
too. was now raised to the Earldom of Clinton (40), with the barony of Fortescue, 
t r with a special remainder to his brother, the great grandfather of the 


The earldom of Clinton became extinct at his lordship § 


Karl Fortescue. 
of which it was 


ath, while the barony of Clinton passed into abeyance, out 


d 
valled in favour of the father of the present peer of that name. In the same 
Ear! 


ear. the Lord Brooke was created Earl Brooke (41), and Lord Gower, 


Gower (42), both being noblemen of large property and influence in their respec 


ive counties, the latter too having been appointed Lord Privy Seal, on the recent 


This elevation was a step in advance towards the honours 


ke of Sutherlane, 


change of Ministers. 
present representative, the Duke 


which have accumulated on his 
of whom more hereafter. 


In the following year, 1747, Lord Holland obtained a re-grant of his barony 
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Ilchester (43), with special remainder to his brother, the Right Hon. Henry Fox, 


and the Earl of Kildare in Ireland (whose grandson is the present Duke of 


Leinster) was honoured with an English Peerage as Viscount Leinster (44). 
George Anson, so celebrated for his voyage round the world, and his victory over 
the French fleet on May 3rd, and afterwards First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
created Lord Anson (45), a title which, becoming extinct at his death, was sub- 
sequently renewed in favour of his nephew. Sir Jacob Bouverie, Bart., a gentle- 
man whose family were of note in Flanders, but whose great-grandfather had 


taken refuge in Eneland to avoid persecution on the score of religion, was created 


Viscount Folkstone (46). As both he and his father were eminent Turkey 
merchants, we may consider this peerage (which is now merged in the superior 
title of Earl of Radnor) as the first which was bestowed on successful trad 

a road to promotion of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Si 
Henry Liddell, Bart., the principal representative of an ancient border family, 
and some years M.P., was now created Lord Ravensworth (47), and Anthony 
Duncombe, many years M.P. for Salisbury and Downton, was raised to the barony 
of Feversham (48). Thomas Archer, M.P. for Warwick and subsequenily fo 
Bramber, became Lord Archer (49). 

Ne xt year (1748) Hi nry Rolle, of Stevenstone, Dey nm, wa created Lord 
Rolle (50), a title which soon became extinct and was subsequently renewed ; and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (see above No. 32) was advanced to t earldom ¢ 
Powis (51)—a title of which we shall hear again short! 

In the following year Ponsonby, Earl of Bessborough, in Lreland, obtained tl 
English Barony of Ponsonby of Sysonby (32), and Seymour, seventh Duke of 
Somerset, who had been summoned to Parliament as Lord Percy in 1722, on the 
death of his mother (the last heir of the ancient house of Percy, Earl of Northum 
berland), obtained a sh patent as Earl of Northumberland (53), with remainder 
to his only surviving child Elizabeth, and his son-in-law, Sir Hugh Smithson, 
Bart , wi O th l becam«s tl e ancestor of the present ducal hous of Northumbe | 


land. He received a second title as Earl of Ecremont (54), with remainder to hi 


nephew, Sir Charles Wyndham, Bart., on whom he also settled his magnificent 
estate of Petworth. The Earl of Powis, t 0 (Set above, No. 51 ), obtained a re-grant 
of the Barony of Herbert (55), with a special remainder to his brother and othe 
relatives. Viscountess Cobham (Chap. III., No. 42) was created Countess Temple 
(56), a title now me re | I supenor honours of the ducal house of Buck- 

rham: and finall \ ‘count Harcourt (Se Chapt [I1l., No. 61) was l ti 
the Earldom of Har irt (57). which became extinct in 1830 

In 1750 Lord Vere Beauclerk, unge n of the Du St. Alban’s, v 
( eated | { Ve \ (5 | Vi ] Tri C | 
the higher honours of the family. He had been mem be of Parhament and 
Lord of the Adm ralty, and san adn il in the 1 vy u mis title (w! h he 
chose after his maternal ancestor the De Veres, ear! ¥ Oxford), was conferred 
on him, rather from p interest than in reward of professional merit. sord 
Lonway (see Chapter li.. No. 5), now wa creat “d Kar! of Hertford (59). an 
alvancement owing to his high descent and great wealth. 

In the same vear, the eld { y? of the Karl of Clarendon and I » Du ( 
Devonshire were lmmone l to tat er Ss ba nis 3 of Hyde (60), and Cavel 
dish (61) respectively, and Prince George (afterwards George III.) was declared 
Prince of Wales, and created Earl of Chester (62). 

The yeal L751 witne 1d no additions to the roll of the Pee: 

1752 only one elevation was made: that of Lord North, who had b tuto 

the Prince of Wales, to the earldor ’ Guildford (63 

In 1753 { nly n resh cr mnt ok } ul L ) d ( nw: Ss | { 

» earldom of Cornwallis (64), which is nly recently « . 

arquisate subsequently conferred on that famil) 

In 1754 Lord Hardwicke, the ex-Chancellor(see above, No. 15), was raised to t 
earldom of Hardwicke (65): and Vane, Lord Barnard (see Chapter I.. No. 47 
was raised to the earldom of Darlineton (66). This title has since been cas 
into the shade by the higher honours of the marquisate and dukedom of Cleve 
land, which the late Earl of Darlington attained about the time of the Reforn 
Bill. 

In 1756 a younger son of the Earl of Jersey, who had married 

mily of Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, obtained a grant of the:l of Hyde (67), 
with remainder to his own and his wife’s issue male: we shall hear of him ag: 
hereafter as Earl of Clarendor In the ne year Horatio Walpole, brothe. 
of the ex-Prim«s linist L¢ ( ited diplomatis was created Lord Walpole (68 
of Wolterton, . title which was afterwards merged in that of Orford. T 
Viscount Fauconberg was also advanced to an earldom (69), whi i been ¢ 

Oo! rela by William in 1689 { pter I., No. 4 d beco 
f n 1700 he earld wa ni n 1802, a 
ppeared from the ll of the Peerage in 1815. The Lord Ich 
1 Ka of I] ster (70 , V tl l maince ( 
r No LS 
e same year first app f Peers e nam M Ly i 
| field (71). lle was t! ym Lord § 

nd and correspondent of P ldressed m han one of his epistles to 
‘My Murray.” The occa m of his | r raised to th Peerag Was DiS apy no. 

ent to the post of Lord ChiefJustice. We shall hear of him again when raised 
tothe earldom. The Duke of Newcastle, finding himself without an heir, now 
obtained a fresh grant of his dukedom (72), with remainder to his son-in-law. 
the Earl of Lincoln, from whom e present ducal house of Newcastle are in 
direct descent, bearine the name of Pelham-Clinton. The Irish Earl of H . 

ugh also obtained an English Peerage as Lord Harwich (73), and Sir George 


ttelton, Bart. (who had been successively 


& Commissioner of the Treasury, and was now Chancellor of the Exchequer). 
i 


Secretary to the Prince of Wal ~ and 
wa 
Created Lord Lyttelton (74), a title which became extinct before long, but wa 
alterwards renewed. 


T 


ly £17 . J ~ ri “i ° . 
in the following year, 1759, there was only one creation, Earl Bro 


ke (see above, 
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No. 41), being created Earl of Warwick (75), a title which had recently become 
extinct in the family of Rich, and to which he had some claim as the owner of the 
fair demesne of Warwick Castle. 

In 1760 (the last year of the reign of George IT.), Sir Robert Henley, Knight, 
late Attorney General, and now Keeper of the Great Seal, was raised to the 
Peerage as Lord Henley (76), of Grange. We shall meet with him again as Earl 
of Northington. The next brother of the late Prince of Wales, Prince Edward 
Augustus (next brother of King George III.), was now .raised to the Peerage as 
Duke of York and Albany (77), but the title became extinct in 1767. The Earl 
of Shelburne in Ireland, whose son played so important a part in the politics of 
the succeeding reign, was now created an English peer by the title of Lord 
Wycombe (78), the same under which the son of the present Marquis of Lans- 
downe was recently summoned to the Upper House. The wife of the Right 
Hon. H. B. Legge, Chancellor of the Exchequer (who was a younger son of the 
second Lord Dartmouth, was created Baroness Stawell (79), which title became 
extinct on her grandson’s death in 1820. And lastly, the Hon. Lewis Monson 
Watson, second son of Lord Monson, inheriting a portion of the vast property 


| 


of the Earl of Rockingham, whose name he had assumed, was created Lord 
Sondes (80). This was the last creation of King George ILI. 
Taking our customary retrospect of the Peerage creations of this reign we 


bserve that three of them were bestowed on royalty, and one on a royal mistress ; 


one on the military and one on the naval profession, and one on successful trade ; 
while gentlemen “learned in the law,’ obtained no less than six’ coronets ; 


diplomatists three ; and statesmen thirteen. Four eldest sons of Peers were called 


to the Upper House in their father’s Baronies; but these four, as well as the 
remaining balance of 51 other peerages conferred under the reign of George II. 

ist be regarded as the rewards bestowed on wealth ; a measure of political 
influence which falls short of what we have a right to denominate political 

rvie 

(7 he CO tin t ) 
EXHAUSTION OF SOILS. 
{r the late meeting of the British Association, attention was drawn to 


some important points in connection with the “ Exhaustion of Soils,” by 
Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. J. H. Gilbert. 
The question of the exhaustion of soils is one of peculiar interest, not only 


} 


on account of tft 


he consideration now given to the waste of manuring 
atters by the discharge of the sewage of towns into our rivers, but also 
from the fact that Baron Liebig has lately urged that our soils are suffering 
progressive exhaustion from this cause, from which he predicts certain, 
hough it may be distant ruin, if our present modes of procedure be perse- 
vered in. The question is one of chemical facts; and these gentlemen 
brought forward, by way of illustration, a special case of progressive ex- 
haustion occurring in the course of their own investigations, and then contrasted 
the conditions of that result with those of ordinary agriculture. They had 
grown wheat for eighteen years consecutively on the same land ; respectively, 
without manure, with farm-yard manure, and with different constituents of 
manure, and they had determined the amounts of the different mineral con- 
stituents taken off in the crop from the respective plots. Numerous tables 
of the results were exhibited. The variations in the composition of the ash 
of both grain and straw, dependant on variations of season, and consequent 
character of development and maturity, were first pointed out. The general 
result was, that, with an unfavourable season, there was a slight though 
appreciable decrease in the percentage of lime and potash, and increase in 
that of magnesia ; and again, an increase in the percentage of phosphorie 
acid and of silica, and, especially in the case of the straw-ash, a decrease in 
that of sulphuric acid. Turning to the main subject of inquiry, it appeared that 
when ammoniacal salts were used alone, year after year, on the same land, the 
composition of the ash of both grain and straw showed an appreciable decline 
in the amount of phosphoric acid, and that of the straw a considerable 
reduction in the percentage of silica. 

When ammoniacal salts alone were used, the amount of mineral constitu- 
ents in the crop of a given area of land was very much increased ; much 
more so than when a liberal supply of mineral constituents alone was used. 


But in neither of these cases was there anything like the amount of mineral 
constituents obtained in the crop that there was when the ammoniacal salts and 


mineral manures were used together, or when farmyard manure was em- 
ployed. The greatest deficiency indicated was in the silica and the phos- 
phoric acid ; and next in order came potash and magnesia. The exhaustion 
here apparent was, hows ver, not to be wondered at, when it is considered 
that in these experiments, in which both corn and straw were annually 
removed without the usual periodical return of farmyard manure, there had 
been annually taken from the land, by the use of ammoniacal salts, about five 
times as much potash, about twice as much phosphoric acid, and about 
twenty-five times as much silica as would be removed under a system of 
ordinary rotation with home manuring and selling only corn and meat ; in 
fact, in sixteen years there had been taken from the land as much potash as 
would require eighty-two years, as much phosphoric acid as would require 
thirty-two years, and as much silica as would require four hundred years of 
ich ordinary practice to remove. 

Again, Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Lawes estimated that in the experiments of 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Lois Weedon, on the growth of wheat year after year 
on the same land without manure, there had been an annual extraction from 
ach acre of land of about seven times as much potash, about three and a 
walf times as much phosphoric acid, and about thirty-seven times as much 
silica as there would be in the ordinary course of practice ; yet after some 
fifteen years the crops at Lois Weedon were said to be not at all failing. Dr, 
Gilbert and Mr. Lawes do not recommend such exhaustive practice as that 
quoted either from their own or the Rev. Mr. Smith’s experiments. But the 
instances given showed he capabilities of certain soils ’ and in one case the 


t 


{ 
. 
I 


conditions under which the point of comparative exhaustion had been reached. 


[t is, of course impossible to state the limits of the capability of soils 


generally, so infinitely varied was their composition, but it would be useful 


tO give an il] istration on this point. Reckoning the soll to be one foot deep, 
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it was estimated that it would require, of ordinary rotation with home | 
manuring and selling only corn and meat, about 1,000 years to exhaust as 
much phosphoric acid, about 2,000 years to exhaust as much potash, and 
about 6,000 years to exhaust as much silica, as, according to the average results 
of forty-two analyses relating to fourteen soils of very various descriptions, 
had been found to be soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. Many soils had, 
doubtless, a composition inferior to that here supposed. In a large propor- 
tion, however, the amounts of the above constituents, assumed to be soluble 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, would probably be available for plants long 
before the expiration of the periods mentioned, whilst, in a large proportion, 
there would still be further stores eventually available within a greater or a 
less depth from the surface. 

But the exhaustion of mineral constituents by the sale of corn and meat 
alone was, in reality, not so great in the ordinary practice of this country as 
has been assumed for the purpose of the above illustrations. Where there | 

yas no purchase of cattle-food, or of artificial or town manures, the sales of 
corn and meat would, on the average, be much less than were taken in Dr. 
Gilbert's and Mr. Lawes’ estimates ; and where such materials were purchased 
with any degree of judgment in the selection, there would always be much 
more phosphoric acid (otherwise the most easily exhausted constituent), so | 
brought upon the land, than would be obtained from it in the increase of 

produce yielded ; in fact, under such conditions, in many soils, potash was | 
more likely to become deficient. Again, by no means the whole of the | 
mineral constituents sent from the farm in the form of corn and meat will 

reach the sewers of our towns, and thence our rivers ; a not inconsiderable 

portion finding its way back to the land in some form. In addition to 

which, imported corn, meat, and other materials, will contribute something 

to the restoration of our own cultivated land. It is at the same time certain 

that so much of the refuse matters of our towns as becomes diluted with 

water, in the degree recognized under the present sewage system, will be 

applicable as manure on the large scale, only to succulent crops, and espe- 

cially to grass-land ; and so far as this is the case, they will, of course, not 

directly contribute to the restoration to the land under tillage of the mineral 

constituents sent from it in its produce of corn and meat. When other 

descriptions of produce than corn and meat, such as roots, hay, or straw, are 

largely sold, compensation is generally made by the return to the land of 
stable or town manures of some kind. If this be not done, the loss of mineral 

constituents may, indeed, be very considerable. 

The inference drawn by Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Lawes was, that whilst the 
importance of applying to agricultural purposes as much as possible of the 
valuable manuring matters of our towns must be insisted on, at the same 
time they believed that modern practices do not tend to exhaustion in any- 
thing like the degree that some have supposed. 





ON AN ELECTRIC RESISTANCE THERMOMETER WITH 
BALANCING COLL. 


Tur Philosophical Magazine for January last, describes a method to which 
Mr. Siemens had to resort for ascertaining the temperature of the interior of 
a mass of electric telegraph cable suspected of spontaneous generation of heat. 
Coils of copper or platinum wire of known resistance were placed among the 
layers of cable (in coiling it), and leading wires were brought to an observa- 
tory where the temperature of the cable could at any time be ascertained, 
in measuring the actual resistance by means of a Wheatstone Bridge arrange- 
ment, and in comparing the result with the resistance of the same coil at a 
standard temperature. The electrical resistance of a well annealed platinum 
(or copper) wire increases in a very uniform ratio with increase of temperature, 
enabling the determination of the latter to be made with a remarkable degree 
of accuracy. 

In endeavouring to simplify the observations, Mr. Siemens has succeeded 
in dispensing with the bridge arrangement entirely, and in fact reducing the 
observation to the reading of an ordinary mercury thermometer. The 
apparatus consists of a differential galvanometer and of a bath of water (or 
oil) the temperature of which can be changed at will in opening one or the 
other of two cocks, the one bringing a supply of cold and the other a supply 
of hot liquid, an overflow pipe being provided to prevent accumulation. A 
battery of from four to eight cells is also provided, besides a number of 
electric coils, consisting each of a certain length of thin insulated platinum 
wire inclosed in a sealed metal tube. 

These coils having been carefully adjusted in the first instance so as to 
offer equal resistance at one temperature, are connected to insulated copper 
leading wires of comparatively large sectional area (No. 16, B. W. G.), the 
ends of which are brought to the binding screws of the apparatus to be 
inserted, when required, into a circuit including the battery and the galvano- 
meter. These “thermometer coils” are deposited at the places where the 
temperature is to be observed, excepting one which has to be reserved for 
comparison with the others. This last-mentioned coil is, through its leading 
wires, so connected as to form an electric circuit with the battery, and the 
second coil of the differential galvanometer, and is immersed in the bath 
before mentioned. It is evident that if the temperature of the bath should 
be the same as that of the place where the thermometer coil under examina- 
tion is deposited, the two electric currents proceeding from the battery will 
meet with equal resistance in the two circuits, and in passing the two spirals 
of the differential galvanometer in opposite directions will produce no visible 
effect upon the needle. If, however, the temperatures of thermometer and 
balancing coil should be unequal, the needle will be deflected by the prepon- 
derance of current in the cooler circuit, showing by the direction of its 
deflection whether cold or hot water should be added to the bath to establish 
equilibrium of currents. When this equilibrium is obtained, the temperature 
of the bath is observed by means of an ordinary mercury thermometer, 

which temperature must be identical with the temperature at the distant 
place. 
In dividing the “thermometer coils” into two portions, the apparatus is 
rendered applicable for observing wider ranges of temperature than can be 
directly attained by the mercury thermometer, and in this modified form it 
may be used for pyrometrical purposes. In measuring ordinary temperatures, 
the employment of equal and undivided coils is, however, not only the most 
simple arrangement, but it has the advantage in its favour that the accuracy 


of the observation is not dependant upon the rate of variation of resistance 
being uniform, or even accurately determined. The heat produced in the 
coils by the electric currents employed, affecting the two coils equally, is also 
completely compensated in using equal coils. 

The late extensive conflagrations of hemp and jute warehouses have sug- 
gested the idea that these instruments might be applied to detect in this way 
spontaneous generation of heat. It appears also applicable with advantage 
in meteorological and other scientific observations where maximum and 
minimum thermometers are at present used. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 

THe powerful agent of chemical research which we now possess in thi 
method of spectrum analysis, has done much to countenance the ideas which 
many chemists entertain that the elementary bodies composing the crust of 
the earth are universally distributed in nature, and only require proper search 
after in order to be found. Certain it is that as our tests for an element 
become more refined and searching, that element appears to be more and 
more common. The metal arsenic, for instance, as its distribution is ex- 
amined with greater accuracy, is found, not only to contaminate all the 
common tests and re-agents employed in the laboratory to isolate and detect 
it, but has lately been shown by Dugald Campbell to be an almost invariable 
constituent of the sandy beds of streams and rivers. Silver also has been 
shown not only to be a constant impurity in commercial lead, and to accom- 
pany that metal through all its commercial metamorphoses of white lead, 
sugar of lead, &c., but, according to Malaguti, it is also an invariable consti- 
tuent in sea-salt, sea-water, in different varieties of fucus, in chemical products 
in whose manufacture sea-salt is employed, such as soda and hydrochloric 
acid, in rock-salt, and perhaps even in coal ; sea-water containing upwards of 
fifteen tons weight of the precious metal in every cubic mile. It will not, there- 
fore, surprise our readers to hear that gold also is very widely distributed, not 
only occurring in galena, metallic lead, silver, copper, &c., but being a common 
ingredient in clay. 

Jearing upon this subject, Mr. Eckfeldt, of the Philadelphia mint, has 
lately made some interesting examinations tending to show the very wide 
distribution of this metal. He dug out from the cellar of the new market- 
house some of the clay upon which the city stands, taking it from a depth 
of fourteen feet, where it could not have been artificially deposited : 
130 grammes were dried and duly treated, when they yielded one-eighth of 
a milligramme of gold, a very decided quantity on a delicate balance used 
for assay purposes. As the clay lost, upon drying, about fifteen per cent. of 
moisture, it follows that as it lies on the ground there is one part of gold in 
i} million parts of clay. The deposit of clay covers an area of more than 
three miles square, or about ten square miles; the average depth is fifteen 
feet. The search for gold in it was repeated upon clay taken from othei 
portions of the city and from a brickyard in the suburbs with nearly the 
same result. 

To ascertain, with some approach to accuracy, the value of the gold lying 
under the city, blocks of clay were cut out, and their specific gravity taken ; 
it was found to be 1°92, making a cubic foot as it lies in the ground weigh 
120 lbs. According to the assay, there were three-eighths of a grain, worth 
about three halfpence, in every cubic foot ; and as upon the data above given 
there are L180 millions of cubic feet of clay beneath the houses and streets, 
they contain gold to the value of £25,000,000. And supposing, as is very 
probable, that the corporate limits of the city would afford eight times this 
bulk of clay, there would be more gold contained in it than has yet been 
discovered in all California and Australia. Mr. Eckfeldt, speculating upon 
this discovery, says that it is apparent that every time a cartload of clay is 
hauled out of a cellar, enough gold goes with it to pay for the carting ; and 
if the bricks which front the houses could have brought to their surface, 
in the form of gold leaf, the amount of gold which they contain, we should 
have the glittering show of two square inches on every brick. 

If, as is very possible, London clay should prove equally rich in the 
precious metal, move gold would be lying under our streets in the great basin 
on which they rest, than would equal in value the almost fabulous wealth of 
this mighty city. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
ASTRONOMY. 
, 


Encke’s Comet.—We append an ephemeris for the next fortnight o! 
Encke’s comet at its present re-appearance. 'The ephemeris has been calculated 
by M. Powalky from the following elements : 


Epoch 1862. February 6.2. Berlin M.T. 
Mean Longitude 158 1 O 
Mean Anomaly 0 010 
Longitude of Perihelion 158 O 50 
Q 344 30 50 
t is 5&5 O 
Eccentricity, Angle @ 57 51 20 
Mean daily motion 1074°625 
Log a 0,3458331 
1861. Comet’ s 1861. Comet's 
Oh. Ms Dec. Oh mm. Ma Dec. 
Berlin M.T. h. m. s. , Berlin M.T. h. m. s. 5 
Noy. 1 23 10 21 +13 20 148 Nov. 9 53 27-0 19 1490 
DB ox 7 47°8 Is 5 17 1 , 51 36°3 ll 4 283 
So 5 36°1 12 49 47°5 i] 49 48°7 ... 10 49 50°6 
wa 3 27-2 34 33°7 12 2248 45... 35 22°2 
. ww BAS 19 21°7 13 46 23°4 21 40 
6 ... 22 50 181 ... 12 4126 14 44 45°7 10 6 56°5 
- ws 57 18°0 11 49 7°7 15 22 43 11°2 +9 §3 1°3 
s 55 20°9 34 80 


The path of the comet this year much resembles that of 1828-9, when the 
comet reached the point of its orbit nearest the sun on the 9th of January, 
1829. At this return it passes its perihelion on the 6th of February, 1862. 
In 1828, Shawe saw it on the 16th September, with the Dorpat refractor, aS a 
very faint nebula, when the log. of its distance from the earth was 0" 3961. 
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The comet reached this position on the 3rd October this year, the day of 
new moon. A conclusion will possibly, therefore, be arrived at regarding its 
‘nerease or decrease of brilliancy. 

The present return is very favourably situated for observation in the 
northern hemisphere before, and in the southern hemisphere after, perihelion ; 
and as Mr. Maclean, at the Cape, has been so well armed by the home 
Government, his observations will be equal to the European ones, taking his 
creat zeal and skill into account. A series of good observations, taken both 
before and after perihelion, will be of immense value in deducing the accelera- 
tion of its mean motion, a problem of the utmost importance, taken in con- 
nection with M. Faye’s hypothesis of a repulsive force. Mr. Pogson, too, at 
Madras, who has received ephemerides from the Astronomer Royal, will be 
well placed for contributing much valuable assistance. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
NOVEMBER. 

NoveEMBER, foggy and dreary, is by no means a month to be desired by 
he astronomer, who, although endued with more than mortal’s vision by his 
nstruments, fails yet to pierce the thick curtain which so generally surrounds 
him, when Autumn 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing Sun’”’ 


rields all but its mists to Winter, that comes 


*€To rule the varied year ; 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 


Vapours and clouds and storms.” 


[f the weather will allow any observation to be made, the present month 
will be full of interest, and the mornings especially will amply reward the 
amateur for his early rising by a sight of phenomena of rare occurrence, in 
addition to those which ordinarily present themselves. The object to which 
ll telescopes will be directed, and which specially claims our attention, is the 
planet Saturn, whose rings are now reduced to a very fine line, preparatory to 
their total disappearance on the 23rd, in all but the most powerful instru- 
ments. This phenomenon which of course is peculiar to Saturn, and in his case 
occurs but at intervals of fifteen years, is of surpassing interest, as not only at 
such a time do the rings reveal portions of their wondrous structure, which 
re then only to be seen, but the planet itself can be more satisfactorily 

rutinized, and the Sat llites, = like pearls strung on a silver thread,”’ be 
watched as they pursue their courses in all their beauty. We can well 
magine the astonishment of the early telescopic observers, when, through 
“ optick glass ” of miserable definition, the planet, Proteus like, was found to 
esent first one appearance and then another. In 1610, a year ever memor 
ible in the annals of astronomy, as the one in which Galileo first applied his 
elescope to an examination ot the celestial orbs, he discovered on looking at 
saturn, that his disc was not circular, but elongated, as if two smaller planets 
slightly overlaid the sides of the larger one, to the right and left. This 
discovery he did not make public at once ; but to establish his priority when 
thought fit to do so, he announced it to his contemporaries in the following 


SMAISMRMILMEPOETALEVMIBVNENVGTTAVIRAS 


which, we are told, and can well believe, sorely puzzled Kepler. This 
zogriphe, a transposition of the sentence—‘ Altissimum planetam terge 
num observavi”—was evidently made when the rings were closing ; for, 
some months after, upon again looking at the planet in his best telescope, 
poor Galileo found the disc as round and as sharp as that of Jupiter, and in 
his disappointment exclaimed, “ Can it be possible some demon has mocked 
me?” This is the first trace we have of the disappearance of the rings—for 
rings, or rather ring, it was afterwards stated to be, by Huygens, in 1659, 


~? 


who, having first reduced the appearances to three principal ones, round, 
brachiated, and ansated (that is, with handles like a vase), found that all 
these appearances would be accounted for by the supposition of a ring. 
Following Galileo’s example, he committed his secret to the safe keeping of 


the following strange-looking announcement : 


AAAAAAA CCCCC D EEEEE G H IIIIIII LLLL MM NNNNNNNNN 0000 PP 
Q RR 8S TITTT VVVVV. 

This would make such a charming Christmas puzzle that, did not our subject 
compel us to give its interpretation, we would fain withhold it for a season. 
On being transposed, it reads as follows :—‘ Annulo cingitur tenui, plano, 
nusquam cohzrente, ad eclipticam inclinato.” 
We must now pass on to the consideration of the phenomena which now 
more particularly demands our attention,—the disappearance of this ring. 
(he axis on which Saturn with his ring revolves, is but slightly inclined to 

r own, and, like our own, remains parallel (or sufficiently so for our pur- 
pose) to itself. The rings, therefore, rotate in a plane which remains always 
parallel to itself, and this plane accompanying the planet in its orbit, will 
pass through the sun twice in every revolution. As Saturn’s period of rota- 
tion round the sun extends to thirty of our years, the disappearance of the 
ng will take place -in opposite points of its orbit about every fifteen. 
Midway between these points the rings will attain their greatest opening, and 
’ most plainly visible, presenting for one half revolution of the planet their 
northern surface, the southern side being visible for the remainder of its annual 
ourney. 

When the plane of the rings passes through the sun we shall lose sight of 
them, because they will not be illuminated by the sun’s direct light. The 
dge, the only part illuminated, from its extreme tenuity, will only be visible 
n the most powerful instruments. 

If, when in this position, the earth comes between Saturn and the sun, we 
on the earth shall observe this edge as a delicate line of light passing through 
the centre of the planet. Hence, passing on, we shall cross the plane of the 
tng, and reach the non-illuminated side. 

In consequence of the rapid motion and small orbit of the earth as com 
pared with Saturn, during the time that Saturn is describing a space equal 
‘0 the diameter of our orbit, or nearly so, we may pass more than once 
‘hrough the plane of the ring, repeating, in a measure, the phenomenon of 
sappearance. Thus, then, we have two causes of disappearance one when 
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the plane passes through the sun, preventing the solar illumination of either 
surface ; the other, when the plane of the rings passes through the earth, pre- 
venting our seeing the surfaces when illuminated. 

On the disappearance which happens this month, the plane of the rings 
passes through the earth, after which the northern unilluminated surface will 
be presented to us till the beginning of February next year, when we 
shall again cross the plane of the rings, bringing the south surface 
visible till November 23rd, after which date their northern unilluminated 
surface will be presented to us till the beginning of February, 1862, 
when we shall again cross the plane of the rings, bringing the southern 
illuminated side once more into view. We shall continue on this side until 
the 13th of August the same year, but on account of the plane of the rings 
passing through the sun on the 17th of May, the southern surface will lose its 
illumination, and will vanish with a sensibly oval figure nearly 3 seconds 
broad ; nor shall we see the ring again until we recross its plane in August, 
and pass to the northern illuminated surface once again. 

We see, then, that Saturn will present the various phenomena connected 
with the disappearance of his ring for nearly a year ; and as, to observe well, 
to quote the illustrious Faye—“a good theory is almost as necessary as a 
good telescope,” we will, as a guide to the amateur, in the briefest possible 
manner, describe these phenomena, giving at the same time the facts 
deduced from their previous observation. 

First, then, as to the visibility of this remarkable appendage when presented 
edgeways to us, or when its plane passes through the earth. Sir John 
Herschel completely lost the ring when in this position in 1833, although he 
viewed it with his 20-feet reflector, but in the refractor of 15 inches aperture 
belonging to the Cincinnati Observatory, a minute fibre of light remained 
clearly visible during the “ disappearance” of 1848. A few days later, how- 
ever, when the plane of the ring passed through the sun, Mr. Lassell lost it 
in his magnificent reflector of 24 inches aperture. 


In the same year, 1848, the Rev. R. Dawes, armed with a refractor of 


we believe 8 inches aperture, lost the ring on the Ist of September, although 
its disappearance was announced for the 3rd, on which day it was again to be 
seen. 

The delicacy of the line, when visible, is described by Professor Mitchell, 
the American astronomer, “to exceed anything ever before witnessed, as, 
when compared with the finest spider’s web stretched across the field of view, 
the latter appeared like a cable, so greatly did it surpass in magnitude the 
filament of light presented by the edge of the ring.” Schroeter’s estimate 
of the thickness of the ring, derived from observations of its shadow on the 
planet, gives 500 miles, Sir J. Herschel, believing that the ring would have 
been seen by him in 1833, had it subtended an angle of 0°05 seconds of are, 
lays it under 250 miles ; while Mr. Bond, of Cambridge (U.S.), on the sup- 
position that the edge of the ring reflects light equally with other portions of 
its surface, estimates the thickness at forty miles. 

After all, considering that a single second of arc at Saturn’s distance repre- 
sents 5,000 miles, and that the planet Mars, if removed so far from us, would 
Le covered by the finest spider's web, we may consider these measures as 
but approximations, the exact amount being beyond our present instrumental 
means, requiring, as it does, the thickness of the finest spider's web to be 
divided into fifty equal parts. 

As far back as the disappearance which happened in 1789, inequalities 
were noticed in the substance of which the rings are composed. Sir William 
Herschel thus refers to the idea that they were caused by mountains on its 
surface :—‘* I was, in the beginning of this season, inclined to the same 
opinion, till one of these supposed luminous points was kind enough to 
venture off the edge, and appear in the shape of a satellite.” 

The fact of the total disappearance in such large instruments as we have 
seen, would appear to negative the supposition of any extensive variation in 
the thickness of the rings ; but we read that, in 1848, the light reflected from 
the edge (as seen in the Cincinnati refractor) was interrupted by spaces some 
seconds in breadth on each side the planet; these irregularities were sufficient 
to render the observation of the satellites very difficult. Similar appearances 
were observed both when the illuminated and non-illuminated surfaces were 
visible, and on these, which uniformly retained the same position with 
regard to the ball, Mr. Bond founded an objection to the ring’s rotation ; 
these irregularities, however, may be explained, in the first instance, by sup- 
posing them caused by the brighter parts of the ring seen in perspective ; 
and in the second case, when on the non-illuminated side, by the reflection 
of the sun’s rays by the inner edges of the rings. 

The accompanying woodcut, which represents the planet as seen by 
Mr. Bond four days before the disappearance of 1848, will give an idea 
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of the general aspect of the planet ; the irregularities noticed on the ring are 
also introduced. 

When the obscure side is turned towards the earth it is not invisible under 
moderate optical power ; indeed, it is sometimes bright enough to rival the 
satellites in brilliancy. It has been considered that this appearance is due to 
a twilight resulting from an atmosphere, as well as the reflection of the sun’s 
light from the planet ; this is the more probable, as, instead of resembling 
the lumiére cendrée, or earth-shine of the moon, the rings are seen at such 


times of a tarnished copper colour. 
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Among the most interesting phenomena connected with our subject are the 
different lengths of the arms, caused by the centre round which the ring 


rotates, not coinciding with the centre of the planet. This eccentricity of 
the ring, as it is called, is one of the conditions necessary for the stability of 


the Saturnian system. The longer arm being generally on the eastern side, 
is a fact hard to reconcile with the rotation of the rings ; and when the rings 
have been open, the interval between the planet and the ring on the eastern 
side has at times been noticed to be greater than that on the western. 

In 1848, the disparity in the size of the ans was seen, as well as the 
difference in the length of the arms, which, moreover, assumed a dusky red 
colour. There is another circumstance connected with the rotation which we 
must notice, and this is, that generally before the complete closing of the 
ring, one ansa, the western, is visible longer than the other ; in spite of all 
these difficulties, the rotation of the ring has been fixed by the elder Herschel 


at 10h. 30m. 15°4s., which time agrees with Laplace’s theory, the planet itself 


turning once on its axis in 10h, 16m. 

We must in a few words call attention to the satellites, which will now be 
seen to perfection. This, indeed, would be imagined, from the fact that 
they have all been discovered at such times as the present, five by Cassini, in 
1671 and 1684, the two interior satellites, Mimas and Enceladus, having 
been detected by Sir William Herschel in 1789, and Hyperion, the last 
addition, having been proved to belong to the Saturnian system during the 
disappearance of 1848. 

The satellite Mimas—the experimentuin crucis of performance in the largest 
telescopes,—showing, we believe, fainter than a star of the twentieth magni- 
tude, was used by Sir W. Herschel to estimate the thickness of the ring, as, 
small though it was, its orbit coinciding with the ring, the thin line, instead 
of occulting the satellite’s disc, was observed only to bisect ss. The sam 
illustrious astronomer, with such tremendous optical means at his disposal, 
was enabled also to observe the transits of Mimas, Enceladus, and Titan 
over the ball of the planet : the two former being “ project d” for 20 and | 
minutes respectively. 

Our last point is the body of the planet itself. Long ago Sir William 
Herschel noticed that it was not perfectly spheroidal, like our earth, flattened 
at the poles, but “square-shouldered.” In 1832 and 1833, Bessel took the 
opportunity of testing the truth of this observation, and found, from very 
precise measures taken by means of the Konigsberg heliometer, that the 
spheroidal figure was not departed from. The Rev. R. Main has arrived : 
the same conclusion, the equatorial diameter of the planet being given as 
1,000 to 903 the polar a In spite, however, of this seeming settle 
ment of the matter, the Astronomer Royal, in his last report to the Visitor 
of Greenwich Observatory, stated that this “square-shouldered” figure 
still sometimes exhibited. 

The shadow of the ring on the ball should be well scrutinized, in order to 
detect a division, arising from the admission of the sun’s rays between th: 
rings ; this was suspected once or twice during the last disappearance. 

We must now bid farewell to this subject, having, we hope with sufficient 
clearness, told our readers what to see. The problem of how to see it we 
leave to them. Careful notes of everything observed should be made ; and 
if all who have instruments, observe, and observe well, we may hope tor 
very much that is new, as well as for confirmation of that which is old, fro: 
the present interesting situation of Saturn. 


JORRESPONDENCE 
BULWER’S “STRANGE STORY, 


] 


PIR, [ appeal to you, as the recognized medium of communi 
between the scientific man and the general public, to protest against 
unwarrantable and unpardonable liberty which has been taken by our first 


English novelist with the honoured name of the foremost chemist of Europe. 
In his “Strange Story,” appearing weekly in All the Year Round, Sn 


Edward Lytton Bulwer a short time ago placed in the mouth of one of th 
chief characters the theory that ‘“‘the principle of life must be certainly 
ascribed to a gas.” Now I have no complaint to make against this strang 
theory in itself. Introduced as it is in the mouth of a mysterious character, 
it is only in keeping with the visionary and speculative materialism of thi 
speaker, and had the author been content to let the statement go for what it 
was worth, no one would have dreamt of serious!) 8 6 ep to Bulwei 
the extravagances which he thinks proper to put into the mouths of his 
characters ; but when he gravely and unnecessarily drs ws in a quotation from 
“ Liebig, Organic Chemistry, Playfair’s translation, p. 363,” as an authority 
for the assertion, the matter ceases to be a mere question of romance, and th: 
public are told that the gaseous hypothesis of the vital principle is 
advanced in sport, but is sanctioned by the name of Baron Liebig. 

Now, Sir, I complain that Bulwer has made a deliberate and most w 
justifiable mis-quotation of Liebig’s sense, ascribing to him an opinion which 
he not only never held, but which he actually opposes in the sentence quoted. 
This I will prove by quoting in full the sentence which, in the novel, has been 
so strangely garbled. The passage in the “Strange Story,” as printed in 
All the Year Round, No. 128, p. 27, is as follows: Margrave is neepetediing 
a theory to the hero, Allan Fenwick 


“To al] animate bodies, however various, there must be one principle in com- 
mon—the vital principle itself. What if there be one certain means of recruitine 
that principle? and what if that secret can be discovered ?” 

“<<Pshaw! The old illusion of the medieval empirics.’ 

“<Not so. But the mediseval empirics were great discoverers. You sneer at 
Van Helmont, who sought, in water, the principle of all things; but Van 
Helmont discovered in his search those invisible bodies called cases. Now the 
principle of life must be certainly ascribed to a gas.* And whatever is a gas, 
chemistry should not despair of producing 


Upon referring to Baron Liebig’s book here quoted, we find that the 
author is treating of miasmas and contagions which are propagated as poisons 
through the air. He is passing in review the two theories of contagion ; one 
which considers the carrier of contagion to consist in certain fungi or other 


cme 


According to the views we have mentioned, we must ascribe life to a ras, that is, to an 


aériform body,”’—Liebig, Organic Chemistry, Playfair’s translation, p. 363 


(Nov. 2, 1861, 
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organized bodies possessing vitality; and the other, which ascribes the pro- 
pagation of contagion to chemical influence only. Liebig upholds the latte; 
theory, and is bringing forward one argument after another to prove the 
reasonableness of the chemical, and the absurdity of the vital hypothesis of 
the propagation of contagion. “ It is certain,” says Liebig, “ that the action 
of contagions is the result of a peculiar influence dependent on chemical 
forces, and in no way connected with the vital principle.” Amongst other 
arguments against the vital theory, he shows that some contagious miasmas 
are aeriform, and therefore they cannot consist of fungi or other organized 
vegetable or animal bodies, since the contagious principle must be a gas ; 
finishing up with a reductio ad absurdum in the following words : 


** Several kinds of contagion are propagated through the air; so that, according 
to the view already mentioned, we must ascribe life to a gas, that is, to an aéri- 
form body. Ali the supposed pr vofs of the vitality of contagions are merely ideas 
and figurative representations, fitted to render the phenomena more easy of app. 
hension by our senses without explaining them. These figurative expressions, 
with which we are so willingly and easily satisfied in all sciences, are the ft 
all inquiries into the mysteries of nature.” 


It is scarcely possibie to conceive a worse perversion of the meaning of 
author. Bulwer has taken a few isolated words of an argument and, stripping 


them of the context, places them before the world as Liebig’s deliberat 
oplnien ; the truth being that this statement is merely given as the logical 
cons qu nee of a certain absurd the ory which the writer is doing his best to 
an sh. 7 am. Ge. fo 


Burlington House, October 19, 1861 


THE COD GROUNDS AT ROCKALL. 


Sir,—The fishing ground at Rockall, where Messrs. Rhodes, Gardner, 
others, met with such extraordinary success in catching so many fine whit 
cod, and which abounds with shoals ol fish ot almost every description, Ls 
sand-bank in the North Atlantic Ocean, about 100 miles in length and 
10 in breadth. The rock which causes its accumulation is situated in 
57° 35’ north latitude, 13° 40’ west longitude. Its rounded form rises 
to the height of 18 or 20 feet above the sea, and when viewed from a short 
distance, it has very much the appearance of a round corn-stack ; the top 01 
it is rather flat ; and when our fishermen were there in August, it was quite 


white with the offal of the numerous birds (all of the diver species) that hatch 
their eggs upon it. No other rock in the vicinity is visible above water ; | 

there is a reef nearly 6 miles in length, covered by from 2 to 5 fathoms 
water. The depth from which the fish were drawn was from 25 to 40 
fathoms ; and Captain Bolton supposed, from the manner in which the ship: 
drifted, that the tides set ina circle round the rock, but, from the short time 
he was there, it not likely that he can be certain of this fact. The nearest 


1 


land to the rock is the smal! island of St. Kilda, one of the outermost of the 
Hebrides, or western isles of Scotland, from which it is distant 136 miles 
There is no harbour nor shelter at St. Kilda; but it is, nevertheless, 
advisable for ships going LO Rock: ( take their bearings from that island 
because the rock itself, being so small an object, is difficult to find. Whe 
seen a few miles off, it appears as no more than a barrel floating in that vast 
The discovery of this extraordinarily prolific fishing-ground has been most 
fortunate and opportune, for the cod trade was almost at a stand-still ; the 
fishing produce at Faroe and Iceland, and all through the North Sea, having 
been falling off for some years back, and the fish ry his year was all but 
total failure. Many of our hardy fishermen pursued tl 
beyond Iceland, amongst the floating fields of perpetual ice, and from May 


I 
l their finny prey fal 


September, without catchi ng’ as jana fish as were taken at this new 
Rockall station in a week. The Iceland cod are, moreover, small and dark- 
oloured : while the Roc kal] ch are not only admitted to be th 


largest, but the whitest, ever seen by those who have spent thei life-time in 
the fisheries. What was.remarkable was that no small cod were met with 
at Rockall, all were large; shipowners, agents, and others, are preparing to 


start early in the spring with ships of fifty tons and upwards, to this new 
piscine El Dorado. The fact of a smack of forty tons, Inanned by ive 


en and four boys, having caught £140 worth of fish in five days, whic! 
three weeks was Te-S¢ ld for Prt le that isum, is sufficient to induce thos 
, . " 7 1] 
naving the means, to try an adve nture, A cod smack returned trom Rov lk ul 


a few days ago, after a very successful expedition ; but unfortunately, great 
numbers of the fish died in th wells, and of course had to be split ul 
salted. The owner, howeve r, St ld them at £8 per ton ; but had he been ab 


to have carried them alive to London, he would have realised an enorm 
sum by his voyage. 

There is much difficulty in getting large fish to live in the confined wells ; 
hauled from deep water, their air-bladders become greatly distended und 
the reduction of pre ssure, and dur Oo the strugole LO scape from the ho 


The only method LO obviate this is ror the Sil acksm<e n to adopt the plan p" 
sued by the Orkney men 1n catching lobste rs, namely, to have a net | ag W 
the mouth attached to a large iron ring, and a weight and some bait secured 
inside. This is to be let down to the bottom of the sea, and when the fish AM 
within the a of th = , the bag to be quickly hauled up ; the fish being 
thus entangled in the meshes can be easily put into the wells without bemg 
handled or “| ‘aed ” by exposure to the air. This . jan would be cert ee to 
succeed where the fish are so plentiful. The method of fis hing is differ 
summer from that practised in winter. In the summer they kill and pre 
dead fish ; in winter the fishermen try to keep the fish alive for the ee d 
market. The method nursuied by Captain Rhodes, the discoverer, was ' 
split the fish as soon as caught, cutting off the heads and taking yr out om 
back-bones, salting them and laying them in layers one above the ot] 
They were then taken to the merchants who buy them in that state. ‘in 
Westray they gave £10 per ton. These purchasers dry them on the beacl 
and prepare them for the English and foreign markets. The heads and 
other offal (with the exception of the livers) were thrown overboard ; but this 
refuse will hereafter be purchased for mixing with decayed vegetable matter, 
and manufactuing into an excellent manure for the agriculturist at a corm 
paratively low price.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Brough House. F. Dawson, M.D 
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UNREPRESENTED LUNAR CRATER. 

Sir,—The following description in connection with the annexed sketch of a 
lunar crater, so far as lam aware unobserved (it is not indicated by Been and 
Madlen nor shown by Webb), may probably interest some of your numerous 
stronomical readers, who occasionally or more regularly turn their telescopes 

the moon. Most observers of the moon are acquainted with the Sinus 
fridum, or Bay of Rainbows, apparently a fine semi-elliptical hay on the 
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mi-mountain bound plain is a fine Spectacie, as seen with an inverting tel 
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ype on the lower part of the moon’s disc toward the right hand during th 
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tremity lies in ne W ; B 1H 
Vi Lid N rth o Hi V al ( ] ) n ma 
! the eastern « m the 1 I he hown py 
nd Madlen. 1 eastern wall of the o Hon v pa 
intain mass d ns ti I n ymme f 
eastward of Ax 173. The w m « mity lies near the 
f a line which is rhtly curved, « F t t P) ntory of L 
e, 134, and p ne th gh Maupe1 136. Cond e, 137, and 
ll but bright crater. B. on the 1 ip of tl eat Sele pl Uh 
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mucl tit] eca : 
ery imperfect ring 
i difficult to con ho » 4 S l S ' 
overlooked by Been and Madlen. It juite « he ohtest 
mblance to it on their map. So of tl tures n he recognized 


ne 
but there is nothing that would lead the student to exnect to find a lar 
crater between Horrebow and Anaximenes. It will be visible on the 13th 0 
h of November, and on the 13th of December. The craters indicated o1 
sket ‘h are all con picuous objects at elev« n day of the moon’s e 
mour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


October 18, 1861. W. R. Brrr. 


MINIMUM MERCURIAL THERMOMETER. 

DEAR Srir,—Our attention has been called to an article in yow paper d 
cribing a patent mercurial minimum thermometer, 

W hat really causes the instrument to act is a small cont tiol ear t] 
end of the supplementary tube, which retai 
eturning after it has reached the minimum point. 

the specification of a patent, No. 2,306, taken out “by us six ve 

ince, viz. 1855, it will be seen that this instrument is not new. and that it 

already been pate nted by 


r > | { || °“f ] . 
At page 2 of the specification you will find the followi 
} , 
We also prop se to adopt LWwo tubes to one bu bh, an | OV partia 
+1 | J . 
of the tubes, a . a ¢, the mercury 1n risin ‘ i a tendens 


St in the unchoked tube, which may be made to indic te the max mum tempera 
ture, while the mercury in the choked tube, when falling, will run into the bulb 
1 indicate the minimum t smperature.”’ 


17 


ee ae 
Shortly after you will read 


\ minimum thermometer may also be made by en ploying ; ippler 
ervoir, into which the m¢ reury shall run when it de nds, j ud of ling 
8 way through the bulb into another tube.” 
At page 4 it is stated 
Another improvement consists in constructing thermomet that will indi- 
te both the minimum and maximum temperatures. For this purpose two tul 
‘adapted to one bulb, and one of the tubes must be partial]: f 
k, or both tubes may be partially obstructed in th« bore, but when such i 
the case the tube which is intended to indicate the minimum temperature must 
Kea to a greater extent than the other. as thi mpoul 
{ upon the principle that the mercury has a le 1 I 
tube than the other, owing to the creater obstruction that is pposed in 


ifter he entered the House of C 


Test Act and for Catholic 
\dministration, his talents were so much appreciated, especially in mastering 
letails, that, without previous 


county of Cumber! na, which 


You will see by the foregoing extracts that the principle upon which the 
action of the thermometer described in your paper depends was adopted, 
described, and its application patented by us six years ago, as before stated. 
The reason why we did not work this part of our patent may briefly be 
explained by stating that we invented and specified at the same time another 
instrument, which although not so neat in appearance as the one under 
notice, was a thermometer that we had greater confidence in, inasmuch as it 
does not require any great delicacy of setting, or particular accuracy in sus- 
pending it, while it performs unerringly, and is likely to continue in perfect 
order. The one noticed in your paper involved a principle which, though 
sound in itself, had not been then tried, and might have failed after some 
time in use, consequently we did not feel justified in compromising our name 
in its manufacture. In our extracts we have given the entire sentences, 
though parts refer necessarily to a double registering thermometer, viz., 
minimum and maximum, but merely omit those parts referring tothe maximum, 
and then our description of this minimum instrument is complete. Or, if 
th small supplementary tube shown in the thermometer figured in your 
journal be continued and made long enough to have a scale adapted to it for 


maximum temperatures, there would be presented the thermometer described 


our patent of 1855. Begging the favour of your insertion of this letter, 
ii 


ve rem Lin yours obediently, 


Hatton Garden Neeretti & ZAMBRA, 


NECROLOGY. 


W. SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, ESQ. 

On Thursday, the 17th ult., at Crawfordsburn, near Belfast, aged 81, 
l, Esq., of tl place, the originator of the tenant- 

vel Li n L. He was the eldest son of the late Colonel 


I ovement ireiand 
William SI] , who time M.P. for Lisburn, co. Antrim, by a 
ht f H. Willson, E f Rurdysburn, in the same county. He was 
L780, 3 nm after he came of age, Mabel, daughter of 
hn ( d, Esq., of Crawfordsburn, in compliance with whose will he 


med the 10 na f Crawford. He was a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant r Downshire, and served the office of Hich Sheriff of 


yunty in | In December 34, he was returned to Parliament for 
Dundalk - but { LppD ning { fall in with th dictatorial leadership of 
( ll, he f, hi nin 1837. Having remained out 
chosen for Rochdale in 1841, without 

p that constituency till 1852, when he 

| pl lain wl nt by tenant-right: but 

| Sharman-Crawtord ver p rsuaded the 

Con p proposed measure for securing to the Irish 

I i I I ved to s the justness of the principle 

\ lp nitted by the best landlords in Ireland. 
We believe that in ] 2 he organized at Birmingham, in conjunction with 
loseph & it for complete suffrage, differing little from the 
litical views the ( ‘ body. He was an earnest opponent of the 

( | State, and voted steadily in Parliament, no matter 


17 } 1 } 
} 


now small ti ] nority micnt e, acvalnsl every ecciesila tical abuse. We 


relieve wt | m John, who was born in 1809, succeeds to the estate of 
RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES GRAHAM, BART. 
On Friday, tl th ult., at Netherby, near Carlisle, aged 69, suddenly, o! 
disease of the heart, the Right Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, 
; M.P. The deceased ronet, who had played, for more than thirty 
is, & conspicuous p in the world of politics, was the eldest son of the 
e Sir James G um, first baronet, by the Lady Catharine Stewart, eldest 
lau ver Ol f ( h Earl of ¢ llow Ly in the Peerage of Scotland. He 


was born in June, 1792, and was educated at Westminster School, whence 
he proceeded, in du yurse, to Queen’ 


College, Cambridge. He entered 
represented in the Liberal 


lament 3. M.P. for Hull, which he 


nt ) hort P iment. He had no seat in the House from 1820 
till 1526, when, having recently succeeded to his father’s title and property, 


was elected fo the city of ¢ irlisle. 


His abilities soon became apparent 
and he was deemed a great acq wisi- 
then hourly gaining strength in the country. 


NnoNns, 


on to the Whig party, who were 


In 1830 he was elected representative for the county of Cumberland, in opposi- 


1 to the Lowther interest, and became one of the most strenuous and zealous 
lvocates for the Reform Bill, as he had previously been for the repeal of th’e 
Kmancipation. On the formation of the Earl Greys’ 
i! official experience, he was placed at the head of 


Board of Admiralty First Lord, with the usual seat in the Cabinet. 


After the Reform Bill, in 1832, he was elected for the eastern division of the 


he re presented down to 1837. In May, 1834, 
Karl Grey's Cabinet arose on the Irish Church question, 
ch led to the retirement of Sir James Graham, together with Lord Stan- 
K Duke of Richmond, and the late Earl of 
01 That serious secession of talent from the Government was one of the 


$8 ll of the Earl Grey’s Ministry. On Sir Robert Peel coming 
1tO pov , \ ember, 1834, Jame Grah im was vlicited to join the 
ADL Ol h Li Cl iT ip} rt the M , try, 1 d public ly stated 
the hustings that he had “no confidence” in Sir Robert’s Adminis- 

{t the general election, in 1837, he was rejected at Carlisle, 

nd 1 ined out of the House of Commons until the following session, 
hen he was ele: | for the bo h of Pembroke. In 1841 he was elected 
or Dorchester. That year, on the late Sir Robert Peel being called upon to 
» Ministry, Su J mes Graham took office as Secretary « f State for the 


Vepartment, and held tl nost until the dissolution of the Govern- 
. ? 


, inJune, 1846. Du his te if “office, under Sir Robert Peel, he 
+] 1 ‘ ‘ f 4} (‘'n) Ly VW d f ti . 

ne of the ablest Sipporte: 1e repeal of the rn Laws, and of the 
commercial policy which that statesman and his political friends inau- 
Hr L847 to 1852 I presented the borough of Ripon, and in the 

h ( yh 1 since sat in the 
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consisting of realty and personalty, which she has bequeathed principally 
to her nieces and nephew; but there are many other dispositions to her 
nares personal frie nds, to charities, and to her domestics. To her niece 
Caroline, she leaves her estate at Anslow, Staffordshire, for life, together 
with many specific bequests, including the plate and some costly jewellery ; 
she is also to participate equally with two of her ladyship’s other nieces ‘in 
the sum of £40,000, the latter ladies being nominated residuary legatees, and 


Admiralty, but resigned upon the fatal vote on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the 
appointment of “a select committee to inquire into the condition of our army 
before Sebastopol, and into those departments of the ( Government whose duty 
it has been to minister to the wants of that army.” From that period he 
had not sought official employ. He was offered office on the formation of the 
present Ministry, but he declined in favour of others whom he thought better 


calculated to form an efficient Government. The late respected baronet was 
an able administrator of public affairs. Although he took at the two last | to whom also are le ft some specific bequests, including also valu: ible jewelle TY. 


general elections the extreme side of Liberalism, he enjoyed the esteem and | Her ladyship has devised to her nephew, William Davenport B Rromley, Esq., 

respect of a large circle of his ogaey opponents. It cannot be said that | absolutely the estate of Anslow, on the demise of her niece Caroline ; ond 

Sir James was ever a popular man, but he was always a formidable opponent further bequeaths to him a legacy of £6,000, and also a certain portion of 

in the House of Commons and on the hustings. The late baronet, in 1835, | je wellery. Lady Williams has bequeathed to a personal friend, the Hon, 

received the degree of an honorary D.C.L. of Cambridge, and was elected | Georgiana Montgomerie, a legacy of £15,000, her house in Grosvenor-square, 

Lord Rector of Glasgow University in 1840. Sir James (who married, | and articles of jewellery, personal ornaments, &c. To another personal friend, 

in 1819, Miss Fanny Campbell, daughter of Sir James Campbell, of | Miss Margaret Coutts, daughter of the late Sir Coutts Trotter, the testatrix 

Ardinglass) is ecm in the baronetcy and estates his eldest son, | has bequeathed a legacy of £6,600. The following are the charitable be- 

Frederic U lric, born 2nd April, 1820, and married, in October, 1852, to the | quests, which are directed to be paid free of legacy duty :—To Dr. Quin’s 

Lady Hermione St. Maur, eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of | Homcopathic Hospital, £100 ; to the poor of Me acy and other places 

Somerset. The present baronet was attached to the Embassy at Vienna in | in Cheshire, £50 ; the poor of Anslow, £50 ; and of St. George’s, Hanover- NY, 
1842, and subsequently entered the 1st Life Guards. Sir James Graham | square, £50. Her ladyship has evinced feelings of great kindness and va 
was sprung from the Grahams of Esk, now represented by Sir Edward | generosity towards her servants, to whom she has left liberal legacies and 

Graham, Bart., who claims the Scottish earldom of Annandale, as a descendant | annuities, which are to be exempt from legacy duty. 

of the eldest daughter of the first holder of that noble title. 


Mrs. Catherine L’Oste, wife of the Rev. Charles Alfred L’Oste, B.A.. 
J. Farrer, Ese—On Tuesday, the 22d ult., at Wellingborough, North- | Rector of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, Colchester, Essex, formerly of St. Nicholas, TNE. 
‘ Guildford, Surrey, died on the 18th of August last at Colchester, having, 


amptonshire, John Farrer, Esq. He was the rag son of the late Farrer ( 15th é 
Grove Spurgeon Farrer, Esq. a of Br: ayfie ld, Bue ks, by Mary, ds wughter of the | by virtue of a& power over certain funded property, under marriage settle- . 
Hon. David Anstruther, and relict of C apt Lin Mitford, R.N., and brother of | ment, bearing date June, 1821, executed her will in December, 1822, but ue, & 
W. F. Farrer, Esq., of Brayfield, who served as High Sheriff of Bucks did not therein appoint any executor or residuary legatee. Under these cir- for fri 
in 1856. cumstances her husband, the Rev. U. A. L’Oste, took out special letters of believ 
CapTain Harineton.—On July 20th, at Agra, East Indies, of cholera, administration with the will annexed, as t the sole legatee, and only perso ‘ f 
aged 28, Captain Hastings Edward Harington, V.C., of H.M.’s Indian entitled to the property of which Mrs. L’Oste died without making any dis eller } 


° . " “i . . OS101L0N. 
Artillery. He was. the third son of the late Rev. John Harington, rector of | P° ous 
Little Hinton, Wilts. Frederick James Perceval, Esq., of Gerrard-street, Warwick, and that of 


H. WitLovensy, Ese.—On Friday, the 11th ult., at Hampton Gay, Oxford- | Herne Bay, Kent, died at Solihull, Warwickshire, on the 22nd July last. nersons 
shire, of diphtheria, aged 24, Henry B. Willoughby, Esq. He was the only | haying executed his will in 1847, and has added thereto three codicils, dated 0.4 
son of the late Rey. Henry Willor ighby, rector of Frampton Cotterell, respectively 1849 and 1860, nominating his brothers, John Thomas Perceval eT 
Gloucestershire. and Ernest Augustus Perceval, Esqrs., executors and trustees, to whom pr Duke « 

T. Macau.ay, Esq.— On Friday, the 4th ult, at Leicester, aged 60, Thomas | bate was granted by the London Court on the 23rd ult., the personalty being Italy a 
Macaulay, Esq., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was the third | sworn under £12,000, This epee was the second son of the late Rig! 
son of the late Rev. Aulay Macaulay, formerly vicar of Rothley Temple, co. | Hon. Spencer Perceval, who filled the high and important office of Chancelloi 
Leicester, and cousin of the late Lord Macaulay. of the Exchequer, and fell by the hi ind of an assassin in the lobby of th F 

Mrs. Graves.—On Friday, the 25th ult., at Mickleton Manor House, House of Commons in the year 1812. [his horrible and melancholy ir 
Gloucestershire, aged 82, Mrs. Graves. She was Anne, widow of the late catastrophe created at the time the greatest terror and alarm throughout ;' 
John Graves, Esa., of Mickleton Manor, by whom she has left issue. Her the metropolis, and excited the dvepest sympathy throughout the whol a 
. ‘ length and breadth of the land. The testator was twice married, and has nd wa 


eldest daughter and heir, Elizabeth Anne, married in 1838,the Rev. Sir John | 4& wat at StALOr Uw To i 
‘ . . , ‘ are r ~ ] IS ) ‘e r of : : ure ( ¥) 

Maxwell Steele, Bart., now of Mickleton Manor. left a larg family. This will i entirely of a family nat ire, » Mr e thie 

| Perceval, the relict, is bequeathed a life interest in the testator’s entire pro : 


Mrs. Mitman.—On Wednesday, the 23rd ult., at Bevere Firs, near | ; as , : 
r . "* = . 7 . perty, with the power of dis sposition over a portion or it. On the decease : i Fol 
Worcester, aged 41, Mrs. Milman. She was Matilda Jane, wife of Henry 7%, 1 m 
. he : : ~ ae . : Mrs. Perceval. the property is beque: ithed to four of the sons of the testator, Che ca 
Salusbury Milman, Esq., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, who . “ ” ( 
° : . ; “ ; ; , . George, ( harles, Montag ue, and James. The re are no other dispositions 
is second son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Milman, nephew of the Very Rey. .: “7 1 4 . Hlled veneral « 
Fe Bilis These oft Panis and cousin of Sir WW. Milman. Bert. contained in the will. Mr. Perceval, the testator, filled the office of magis ' 
be an ng . Paul's, : ‘ousin of Sir W. Milman, Bart. a9: 931 , aa j 
_ yet “ oe Bewie gaat ‘ “ trate for the counties of Middlesex and Kent. He appears to have led With Jil 
>a > =] , Q. “iat ST Aa ‘ +i yto? . . 2 . - ; . 
Mrs. RonaLpson.—On Saturday, the 26th ult., at 1 ppe! Homerton, retired and quiet life, and died at the age of 63. kor an account of th When 1 
, oe ees ” egg ire id ¢ the 4 of th h 
Mide Lle sex, age “dl 62,5 , sari th, wite of J. J. Ronaldson, E q. She wa a iste! Perceval family, and 4 brief notice of the deceased, see our journal, No. 56. 
of the late Major-General Huthwaite, C.B., of the Bengal Horse Artillery, | July 27¢h 1 term wa 


and niece of the late Lieut.-General Huthwaite, of the Bengal army. 
> Maida-hill, St. John’s Wood, died 29tl — 


Mrs. Mirenoust.—On Sunday, the 27th ult., at St. George’s Hill, John Thorogood, Esq., of 4) 
Somerset, aged 51, Mrs. Mirehouse. She was Millicent, third daughter of | September last a widower, having executed his will in 1858, appointing his vas 
the late Philip John Miles, Esq., M.P. of Leigh Court, near Bristol, and | brother-in-law William Liveing, Esq., the Rev. John Ambrose, and Jol large sci 
Kingsweston, Gloucestershire, by his first wife, Maria, daughter of the | Thompson, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, executors, to each of whom bh id bee 
Venerable Arthur Whetham, Dean of Lismore, and sister of Sir William | leaves a legacy. The personalty was sworn under £5,000, and probat 


This gentleman has left his property principally to his 


granted on the 21st ult. 
these parties take certain respective interests, and 


| niece and sister-in-law ; 


Miles, Bart., M.P. of Leigh Court. 





are the chief recipients under the will; they are also nominated residuary " t3] nee 
legatees. The testator has left some legacies to distant relatives and some 5 
WILLS AND BEQUESTS 5 tice rer eg Pg me < + te 
I to Q r personal friends, neither has he been unmindful of his servants, to whom also oclet 
. : T : . wacies are } vs > » wal nt} : } : “agar i¢ TT y= 
John Acome, Esq., late of Leamington Priory, Warwick, who died at legacie wi be er . 7 wy ey me _— 1 oi .. —— t. To Mr. 
. : ‘ - - 2 7 : services ‘ ‘ al ul attendié on whom with muc c r Teeling ’ 
his residence, on 10th July last, executed his will in 1854, having added four h " " 1) 4 , ¢ ye oe wr - rate aan 4 re pepe me ia. : : the of the sy 
codicils thereto, the latter dated in February, 1861, and were all attested by | ™ +g — fhe “ty ; aa A he « fo A ses We yu , % “ ‘ y 3 a a ’ Load ‘Wa 
‘ . 5 an y 4 ‘Ta rT . A S . S i INTO , IIs > li JT INO 
G. Moore, Esq., solicitor, Warwick, and his clerk. The executors appointed | a Oem le - r ‘on “4 let we a a; 4 1. < ae ; Ty on " ‘he ae 
: , : ) T >: . ‘re isa legacy of £: » Gi School o stry *ch-street, sees in 
being the testator’s widow, Mrs. Esther Acome, Thomas Birt, Esq., surgeon, | P 14 IS & icgety & 0) lett to the Girls School of industry, Church-stret in th 
. p) i ea _ ; 
Leamington Priory, and William Biggerstaff, Esq., banker, London. Probate | *®¢¢!ngton m tude. Tt 
was granted by the London Court on the Ist instant, and the personalty | , , 
5 J — , —* | : : ; ia.. of St. John’s -ocent’s Park, is a contr 
sworn under £6,000. This gentleman, who resided at Leamington Priory, | Bg ag rae ee a oie : wy = W —_ eg red ann nea 
4 ; ; : th r ‘ Ss Tes yr rw) ) ae) i? » LcLS vu. » , ATS ‘ ,} iit 4 7 ‘ 
Warwick, has bequeathed his property to his nephews and nieces, leaving | died at his residence on the Sth o hi 1 eo Rs. i 1 eaves e “7 d stone aga) 
. : ‘os ‘ . ‘ : ; ee ’ ’ "AC RY ‘ , , ’ ( ate eo. g » hey 
merely to his relict a life interest in the furniture, carriages, and some other | 9th : = P a ( ig oe rie nem ego Ls ~— the aM. Noses 
effects, which, on her decease, passes to two of the testator’s nephews, John I reaerickK Kusse Vil * ant l Pr " LUIS, IUSq., ¢ nd be th, ' ~ a | . ALK! 
. M , , : : tg 5 ‘TTY Was Swor 1aer OU) “Odi > WAS OT: 7 r » hy oul ther ad 
Swan and Henry James, being the sons of two of his sisters. With the | Property was sworn uncel £6,000. Frobate was granted by the London ier tha 
‘ on the 26th ultimo. This is the will of a private gentleman who has > leis: “tall 
‘ue wel 


exception of an annuity bequeathed of £40 to a female servant, there are no 
queathed all his property, both real and personal, to his relict and their two 


other bequests contained in the will. TR 
sons in three equal portions, each taking one-third respectively. The will 1s ons, | 
very short, and merely confined to the above bequests. \ hie s 
Lady Williams, relict of the late Hon. Sir John William Williams, w%,. 
one of the Justices of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench. Her ladyship, | Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Russell, of Her Majesty’s Indial ve pon 
who resided at 28, Grosvenor-sauare, London, died on the 28th September | Army, who died at Madras 15th April last, had executed his will in 1852, nsitive j 
last, at the Chateau la Rocheville, St. Germain en Large, near Paris, aged 70. | which was attested by J. W. ( Campbe ll, merchant, and J. Hendrick, clerk ' Mr. Gladst 
Her will bears date June, 1860, and was attested by T. Coutts Antrobus, Messrs. Binney and Co... and proved i in the London Court on the 8th ult. “4 ; 7. 
and R. N. Tayler, and there are two codicils, the last dated in 1861. The | gallant officer, whose military services appear to have been confined to t uute ru 
executors and trustees appointed are the Hon. and Rey. Hervey Charles | glowing clime of India, has, by his will, devised all his property of every l Nor 
Bagot, and James Leman, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to whom probate | kind and nature whatsoever, to his wife for her own use and for the use © iin 
was granted by the London Court on the 21st ult, the personal property | their children. The principal of the colonel’s property seems to consist‘ Bajo = 
being sworn under £90,000. The testatrix, who survived her late husband, | estates. The will is exceedingly brief, and contains no other than the abov' » F mp 
Sir John Williams, upwards of fifteen years, died possessed of a large fortune, | directions. real gr 
— - ee —————_ — —_ _ - _ - + = ~— ee. a oes > Se if smal 
i 's-i i i j i ty with th 
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VEMBER 9, 1861. | With SvupPLEMENT, 


NORMANBY 


VHAT the 4 


of Normanby is 


acct mpli hed in l its elegancies. 
( lie Ves, howe ver, 


elief is a drawback to hi 


" . . ’ 
ol [talian independence, they can be mace 
personal questions touching smal 


rs himself that 


pretty picture that he « 


olute Duke. 


nateur might extem 
was taken on 


iaracter of the } 


*s imprisonment, 


me, wh ) drew i 
unconstitutional, tyrannical, 


softens down prison into reformatory, 

he ex post facto law of the Duke only so much paternal solici- 

[It is just possible that it may be so. 
‘ A . 


certain charge made 


lue we ight which each party Al 


» Chancellor of 


their morality, 


Gladstone shows undoubted 


Vv of evé ry 
“the use o 
consist 
the abov 


Emperor of the French, will wear thei 


al gravamina of Mr. Gladstone’s charges are of the 
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oo much of them savours of either innocence or prudery—to defend 
| them, of insinc: rity, 

The language of statesmen upon matters of politi ; should be, in 

its cold calmness, ab olutely judicial, Indignation and wonder 

| 


allied, and most men, when they begin to wonder, Sli iply displat 

ignorance. They mistake ordinary samples of average vice or folly 
| for extreme instances, simply because their experience is limi 

[t is not thus that learned judges deal with heavy cases. Starting 
| with i moderate view of human nature, corrected by A wide ex pe- 


ty 


rience of it in its more equivocal phases, they are rarely surprised 
‘ eS ‘ ; 
ancl cannot atiol [ to how 1t 1f they are. Moralize On Cvery Case ol 


atl ] ; Cc ; > oe . . : 
it ul! y that come peiore you, and you will soon be ln arrear ort your 


? 

— 

— 

— , 


| work. uke of Modena he neither so bad as Mr. Gladstone. nor 


90 vd ‘ a rd Nor andy make ; him, and if a good deal of the 
lionati both sides is merely thrown away, the only inferenc 
that the iblie ear to draw is one that touch the advocat« 
rather tha he rin ‘ipal, and it comes to the unpleasai t result that 
there are two men in high p! uces who cannot take a cool 5 lew of things, 
This is, we fear, the truth ; though it must be added, that for reckk 
f ertion, and for unscrupulousness of insinuation, the pa 
phlet of the Marquis is discreditably superior to Mr. Gladstone’ 
lt is ev] ly written with a mixture of motives. It is de omnibus 
lam atlies. lt is sometimes loftily indignant, anc 
nes i] ply "7 ip ‘rative, after the fashion of an A bigail. 
or evel word in favour of his client, the Duke, there is a hit at 


ery page that suggests a sympathy TO} 


n og there is another that uggests jealo isy of suecce 
tatesmanship. ‘The Premier is wounded through the sides of th 
la Secretary 101 Foreign Affairs: the King of Sardinia throu 

those of his great Minister, Cavour. Jt is simply puerile to parade 
as a discovery the fact that, with great ends im view, the laie 


Minister was not always scrupulous as to the means. 
We want neither a Lord from Italy, nor a ghost from the grave, to 
tell us this. We only know that in a great deal his Lordshi 


Li}? 
: | ’* es es . . 
tells us we scarcely know what to believe. W hat Walting-woman I 


answerable for the cock-and-bull story about Farini sé aling (such is 
the word to which the Marquis commits himself) the Duke’s linen, 
which was marked w ith an F’, and did as well for Farini ’rances OP, 
and saved the marking-ink? English noblemen who retail such stuff 
as this do no a od to either their cause or their order. What is the 
meaning of two villages, containing some 9,000 inhabita its, being 


burnt to the cround by a Sardinian general, and the inhabitant 


laughtered ! \ll this is mere haziness of expression. Were tw 


’ \ 
) a 1 . , r —T 
houses burnt 2 Were a hundred men killed? Let statements lik 
hase he 4 ith separately ; let them cover the fact, and nothing 
a... 2 ; _ . . 
more : and let them be support l by appropriate evidence, and e 


— ; 
people of England may care to take note of them. Let them stand. 


however ; the M: rquis leaves them, and all we know about the 
that they are exaggerations. Of course there is a good authority for 
each There always is. The lowest scamps have ever the high: 

- > 
characters. The best intentions pave a very bad plac . Che creat st 
calumnies have the best names (in the béck-ground) to support them. 

If the Mar juis himself is satisfied to publish his pamphlet, the 
rid at large has nothing to complain of. It gives us the seco 
le ( t LD » Oli sti mn, ye n le ives the ch iracter of t] e Duke ol Viode 
1 in the condition that reasonable men found it: j 




















































574 
it informs us that documents have been garbled, and 
in certain important matters, been 
i fact which strengthens the 


power than in: 
that the English people have, 
slightly hoodwinked by the Ministry ; 


hands of those who insist upon our Alt ign relations being as littl 
secret as possible. All this it does: whether it be meant to do so 1s 


another question. 


SLAVE STATES AND FREE TRADE. 


show such an eager 


] yOTH the parties in the American civil wat 

B ness to draw us into the strife, that it is worth the while of all 

who concern themselves in politics in Englan l to remember tl the 
Free Trade, so loud|} professed by the South, in order to 


affection 
enlist our “sympathies in its f avour, is entirely rorelen tO 1ts prin Lptes. 
Free Trade is only a part of free industry, and to this every institu 


tion peculiar to the South is decidedly hostile 
to be imp rted, but it will never 


lt may orant ree Trade 


in cotton to be ex porter l, and eat "e 


grant Free Trade in literature nor » Trade in knowledge, nor perfect 


freedom for religious teaching. Ww ere our assistance granted to obtain 
for ourselves the free export of cotton and the free import of our 
and did it result in the independence of the 


cutlery and woollens, 
Confederation, we should soon have a renewal, in all 
ports, of the rigorous blockade to prevent the entrance of free 
men, and prevent the import of free-speaking books and papers, 
on several occasions, and not long 


the Southern 


( oloured 


avo, to 


against which we have had, 
protest. South Carolina has taken 
Charleston, the capital, they have a polic 


though free, from foreign ships, and commit them 
not, therefore, sutter 


| 


the lead in secession ; and in 
» and laws to take coloured 
sailors, to prison 
like felons, till the vessels depart. We must 

ourselves to be deluded by professions, palpably mace for a purpose, 
into the belief that the Slave Confederation will be a willing partnei 
in the great policy of Free Trade. 

We may also say that those amongst us who are 

the South, from believing that it is attached to Free Trade, forget 
bearings of the American tariffs, of which the 


1S16, and were 


c 


the advocates of 


the origin and the 
South now complains. They were first enacted in 

intended ‘to bolster up,” says Mr. MecCulloel “oa manufacturing 
interest by imposing oppressive duties on most Ciaititntel articles 
imported from abroad.” In fact, the 
manufactures of England, avowedly to 

Corn Laws. We laid duties almost prohibitory on their agricultural 
produce which came into competition with our own; and tl 
unitated our anti-Free Trade policy by levying hea 

manufactures imported which entered into competition with the pro 
duce of their own looms and forges. The chief of these went from 
England. After such duties were introduced, and after cotton and 
iron manufactures had grown into some importance, 
poly of the American market thus created, it became extremely 
ditheult if not impossible to repeal them. From 1816 to the passing 
of the Morrell Tariff, in the last session of Congress, acc rdingly, the 
"all the commercial legislation of the United States 
manufactures by imposing 
pome 


they were directed against 
meet the operation of ow 


iey 


vy duties on all 


by the mono 


} 


chief object otf 
has been to encourage these native 


retaining high duties on all similar foreign manufactures. 
ate them have been temporarily suc 


efforts made to reduce or abr ora 
cessful, but only in the last instance 

To these tariff$, when enacted, the 
lt set about endeavouring to take advantage of them by establishing 
cotton manufactures. It was even favourable to them, because they 
relieved it, by collecting a revenue, from all apprehensions of direct taxa 
tion to support the Federal Government. In time, however, it became 
vident to the South, especially after its efforts to become a great 
manufacturer h: d failed, that these heavy duties on foreign 
The South learnt slowly the great truth which 
all such protecting 


or 


to increase the rates. 
South was a consenting party. 


cotton 
productions fell on it. 
has only become patent in modern times, that 
by the consumers, and that its pe 
istry was restricted to reward the cotton manu 
Pen nsylv: nia, 


duties are really paid ople were 


heavily taxed while industr 
facturers of New England and the iron masters of 
Hence the South became a Nullifier and the opponent 
Latterly it has found them to be a serious grievance. 
of them, ae a a ling belief in many persons 
by the Nort h and directed exclusiv¢ ly against the 
both, and were directed exclu 
incidentally and unex 
South, which now, in 


oO! uch t taritts. 
it has spoken 
as it they 


were enacted sole] 
South, whereas the ey were enacted b: 
sively against foreign manufactures. Only 
pectedly have they seriously altected the 
consequence, professes an ardent attachment to Free Trade. 

We should countenance an important error if we suffered the 
South to Impose the opinion on society that its inferiority to the 
North is caused by Shose tariffs, and that they are so injurious to it 
iS to give at least a colour of justification to its unwarranted seces 
ion. Such tariffs inflict a great injury on society, but they are not 
the agricultural West than to the cotton growing 

injury to the American 
as our own agriculturalists 
restricted and narrow 


‘88 an injury to 
South. They are obviously, too, a great 
‘tton and iron manufacturers, who suffer, 
suifered, from prices varying very much in a 
m en lt is a fact, too, that Lowell and Pittsburgh are continu: uly 
llat ing between excite ment and depre ssion, and are more vener: ally 
thre: atened with ‘bankruptcy than rewarded by large gains. But 
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the tariffs have only a slight effect on the South. They have : 


influence whatever in placing the bulk of the over-sea trade of th 
aire, 


South in the hands of Northern and foreign pigs ake This 
oby iously the consequence of the impossibility of the slave labour 
of the South being employed as sailors in a foreign trade, 

The South complains of imports going to the North, and of bei 
to the Northern merchant : but th 


obliged to pay commission, Wc., 
It is obviously the con 


tariff has nothing whatever to do with this. ' 
sequence of the comparative shortness of the voyage from Europe 
the trade of the U nited States 1s earried o7 
excellent system by rail and canal whic} 
ut of the United States 


with which the bulk o 
—to the North, and the 
for distributing over every p 


exists for dis 

imports into New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. The Souther 
States, though mor prosperous, perh ips, than Any other part of the 
world, except the N rthern States, are only less prosperous than th 
because the institutions of the South repel free immigrants, im px 
division of labour, the progr of knowledge, and the increase 
wealth. U7} ited a the two f 101 $ natu ll are by A trace 
coasting vessels engaged in which exceed the tonnage of the vess 
employed in their vast foreign trade, the Secession on such utterly cor 
temptible grounds as the petty injuries of a partial tariff, to whi 


the South has been a consenting party, 1s no better than wants 


silicide 


INDIA—MORAL PROGRESS—BENGAL. 


N two articles we hav point l out the material improvements 
| ‘ailways, Post-office, and tel sraphs in India, and we desire no 
to advert to the moral progress in the province of Bengal in 1859-60. 
indicated in an efticient report which les before us. W hat a pr 


vince for a leutenant governor to administer ! It contains 20903,00 
square miles, equal to more than four times the ize of England, wit! 


W elsh principality, while its population of 40 millions is doubk 


the Enelish population At the sam time, Bengal 1S, on ti 

vhole though in the vast rea everal tribes, “sunk in barbarism 

are included), the most populous and most civilized portion of 

Indian empire lt supplies a third of the O ( ue ni nta 
, , a. . . 

more Kurope: ns employe i In agric lture. conimerce, ind manul: 


tures, than all the rest of India put together. 
Several of its native races prey sang far advanced in civilizati 
have been improved since our lominion ov r India began, while seve) 
barbarous trib s have in the interval b a Krom 
lition. In the vast area 


; . 
these Tact 


we get an indication of its former condit 

large population, with few but mere animal wants, had gathered 
> i 

: oe ay : 

few favoured and favourite districts, in which they had built gr 


cities : these were civilized but a oreat part of the country was, a 


and dese rts, sparsely inhabited ) 


now, jungle, forests, mountains, 
jual tO the New Zealander, or to the inhabitant 


savages, scarcely eq 

of the Fejee Islands or New South Wales. There is no reason 

suppose any decrease in the total populati yn since that time ; and 
to 11 size, not more densely 


tropical country, peopled in proportion 
than England in tl > middl ol the last century, Cc ruld not be eith: 
highly civilized or physically powerful. India, in spite of the fabulo 


accounts we have had ol its riches the oTreat possessions of a few 


7 


_ 


conquerors—1s no exception to the general rule that civilization 
density of population go together. It was, on the whole, and 
tinued to be, thinly peopled, rude and uncivilized, when the Eng! 


in considering its 
T 


7 
tact alwavs to he recollected 
Though it does not now e j ual 


yvehind 


dominion began, a 
subsequent and present condition. 
England or any part of Europe, it was then much further | 


them. 
A strong tyrant who enforces his own will by thi 

it easy to rule over many different races in very different condition 

ognizes the established rights of various tribes, 


sword may find 


but the sovereign who re 
and his own duty to sletialalen justice to all, has on his hand 
The 3) stem adopted in Bengal place S the rude 


laws: on the c 


& most 


ditheult task. 
of the hills under magistrates rather than under 


., the civilized and wealthy inhabitants of Bengal proper, Behar, 


trary, 

and Orissa, are subjected to a code of laws based on the principles 

| English jurisprudence. It was till recently a “ cumbrous system 
written plaints, replies, replications, and rejomders ;” but for this 

Paneeel 


L859, a simple mode ot procedure, written ple 


were prohibited, and speedy justice Was promoted. Though, hefor 


end of the year, the vivd voce system every where gave great satis 
tion, at first it raised many sgpeneitans in the natives; t| 
preferred to have recourse, where possible _ to the old system, and th 
e of suits in the civil courts, from 
105,585, or 19 per cent. The bulk of them was connected was c¢ 
The last, particularly, © 
produce fetched much higher 
and the landlords “ naturally 


substituted. 


89,560 


result WAS a creat increas 


nected with wages, debte, rent, We. 
“fruitful of litigation.” ‘The ry 
his condition was imp roved, 


royt 
OULs 


prices, ” 

desired to share his prosperity. 
[t seems equally natural that the ryot should endeavour to sect 

himself, and hence many disputes betw! 


bis 


ur 


as much as possible for 
inclined to suppose that the ryot’ S ability to turn 


them. We are 
iccount has been at the bottom of the disput 


labour to a cood 
between him and the indigo planters. He could do better by culti 
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iting < ther things than indigo, and therefore In many < took t 

her cultivati n, an | refused to cultivat indigo in 8} ( mtract 

vith the indigo manufacturer, and ol advances rt -elved on 

. ' Hence the quarrels between the indigo planters and the ryots, 

of which we have heard so much, and which are another phase of the 
are est we witne 5 he re be tween masters and men 


i} \ . 


the report there are other examples ot <¢@ onsiderabl 
“ny in 1859-1860 in the value of labour. The oplum agent ts) 
p Behar tributes ‘‘the falling off in the poppy cultivation to “*the 
- rise in the wages of labour and in the p f cereals, oil-seed 
I 
. { ner |} du mo il Assam, tl] Lé eulti tio} ot \ é 
. is, V 1m} led "\ { Ou ] W 
- L ther ind at task-worl ian could earn th mes as 
: rorme rly \ ry] rom » month to LO . or LY clot Lot 
t] 
nd, be 1. iaroe u on thie labe rr but tine i} rence 
'P O nig) oO ¢ } Ist the pre it of the « nO } A rad ] th 
ion of tea in Assam languished weh likely te e on 
chief ** Indian staples,” and project was il ntemplati 
i@ Sancti 1 OF Lrovernment, to ° import cool ] . Ass qm. 
cil l Land a erowin pro ment 1] tne Col diti if 
cm | yple That Lower B neal 1} onti ie up) y | pres it 
= neral demand for coolie labour is doubtful. Last year 32,312 
tatute adult ( grated fron B y l of whom 15,980 ent 1 
\ riti Lt to De rat id the remainder to lrinidad 
und St. Liu Thi te | nnot h nereased tl 
q t ia urel n { sf : n th value of lahbow Will 
e TX dditiona!] and Ly ent 1 he incre e of the itiva 
Y of cotton in India, whi en lis] ed to place great 
p! nce lt hec mes, in fact, bé lal ubtful tron this Ircum 
DAL e whether coolies rd Chine i they are will be 


| . } " 
l, wit ent to fill the vacuum in the European markets ca | by the 
I 
doub On ¢ f nroduct ve | MOT 1Y) Am . 
n t Within the last day or tw published Times 
rishi mm { 11 COTT' ) lay wh ] . } 
Ol i} h I . r to indent m Ind of | shh 
i i 
{ | | } slont | ‘ | } | = 
nul bine plaint in India 1S. hat the upply | Hour 1 not 
. | . 
. . . . : — 
oO th lemal ad VV nat with 1] reasing 1 ) nad l] Iplent ¢ tto 
fAvI iT1O 1) | the re yuirements to cool and hourey} tO?) t} 
evi ions, the demands from the West Indi nd the M ) 
fa tT he comphed with. Ihe W wes oO! this cla ol ) er ha 4 1] 
; . 7. . ; 
area l fifty per cent. during th ist two yea id if a further 
" 7 . , _ 
ed 1 id be nade upon the spawning 3 power of India L! 31 
I : > ‘ 
t gi oO | \ will he ce 11 te | re 11) | . i] } te 
Was mn the question ] ) T T product nN) 1) iS be rice Kv i 
I I , 
a . h etore wl el mav 1 | tT r"¢ pP e OT lahor will 
pbital ' price (t cost of grow f cotton, and will diminish 
: } 
si ! { | t ( t ition 
] } aie) 1] | ? ) i() | ) | ) 70 
aint every 311 nerso +] nort on « 
. i 
‘ i ry y 
‘ | ) prop | n Ih ) mbel ; ent ; nes o 
fa DUL ’ fit 0) Y) | f offe) ‘ i + li ‘ 1mns r< erTty t 
ie : ] {3 
i umel 3 apparen i\ In pl MOTTLO ! ren ~ 
‘ | 
| . | ] ° ’ 
ome, though uch compa } ! he rel d ny rat « 
unc | 4] Ls . :, ' 
lve \t the same time, it itisfactory to learn that the nu 
“4 I . : 5 an? } . ait ! : . | 
| u mura rs diminishes, and th ut they are much iess requ nt in the 
’ r { ° » : ] 7 1 
ris : aense population ol Lower Bengal than In the jungle on the outh 
Vv (il F . ad 7 17 } . . . 
w equ vestern frontier, where the population is the reverse of den e, A midst 


Oles, a rude tribe on the W estern frontier, a belie 
‘7 | : | ° a 
Vallis, and aurings 


spension ( ft 


their old creed, and put whole 


4 | _ | . 
the su authority in ldo, they 


7, families to death. 
nditiol 


us tribes, 


lthe blood 


r and son were decoved 


wer to be hereditary, and they soug to extinguish al 


A father, moth 


the jungle and slain, while the younger children were murdered 


the wizards. 


mioOns 
Ions O| 


ae | the homest ud. To put an end to such atrocities the ,overnment 
Une t nd none were eflected after the restoration of autho 
r, bt Sathe practices of “hook-ewincin the { ‘val of Ci] rm 
neip! in Re iL and Ore ha De il iIntenanceda he min 
alles teil. waiiliameam Ratt: enttatedl Whe tibledensieh: te 
Mies | | to the revolting spectacle, and it is gradually dying 
pi a 

efor The umber of dacoits. or robberv by a wih Teneiadin  Dtetinaidie 
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